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INTRODUCTION 


This  volume,  ?Iu3  the  other  eievwn  volumes  in  the  .lories,  contains 
every  ar:iei-o  ever  printed  in  the  Southeast  Asia  Analysis  Report  (a  few 
additional  papers  not  prints!  in  the  report  are  occasionally  included,  too.)* 

Fifty  issues  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Analysis  Report  were  published 
from  jArsary  1:;67  through  January  I$72  by  the  Southeast  Asia  office  under 
the  Assl:tant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Systems  Analysis).  The  Report  had 
two  purposes.  First,  it  served,  as  a vehicle  to  distribute  the  aailyses 
produced  by  Systems  Analysis  on  Southeast  Asia.  It  thus  provided  other 
agencies  an  opportunity  to  toll  us  If  ue  were  wrong  and  to  help  prevent 
research  duplications.  We  solicited  and  received  frequent  rebuttals  or 
consents  on  our  analyses  which  sharpened  our  studies  and  stimulated  better 
analysis  by  other  agencies.  Second,  it  was  a useful  management  tool  for 
getting  more  good  work  frcn  our  staff  — they  knew  they  must  regularly 
produce  studies  which  would  be  read  critically  throughout  the  Executive 
Branch. 

The  first  page  of  the  Report  stated  that  it  "la  not  an  official  publi- 
cation of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  does  not  necessarily  reflect  the 
views  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Assistant  Secretory  of  Defense  (Systems 
Analysis),  or  comparable  officials."  The  intent  was  solely  to  improve  the 
quality  of  analysis  on  Southeast  Asia  problems  — and  to  stimulate  further 
thought  and  discussion.  The  report  was  successful  in  doing  precisely  this. 

We  distributed  about  350  copies  ox*  the  Report  each  month  to  OSD  (Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense),  the  Military  Departments,  CIKCPAC,  and  Saigon, 
and  to  other  interested  agencies  such  as  the  Paris  Delegation,  AID,  State 
Department,  CIA  and  the  White  House  Staff.  Most  copies  circulated  outside 
OSD  were  in  response  to  specific  requests  >on  the  individual  person  o? 
agency.  Our  readership  Included  many  of  toe  key  commanders,  staff  officers, 
and  analysts  in  Washington  and  in  the  field.  Their  ccteenta  were  almost 
always  generous  and  complimentary,  even  when  they  disagreed  with  our 
conclusions.  Some  excerpts  appear  below: 

"I  believe  the  'SEA  Analysis  Report'  serves  a useful  purpose,  and 
1 wraild  like  to  see  its  present  distribution  continued.”  (Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  31  May  1968) 

"We  used  a highly  interesting  item  in  your  May  Analysis  Report  as 
the  basis  for  a note  to  the  Secretary,  which  I've  attached."  (State 
Department,  28  June  1967) 

"We  were  all  uost  impressed  with  you.  first  moathly  Southeast  Asia 
Analysis  Report.  Not  only  do  we  wish  to  continue  to  receive  it,  but  we 
( would  appreciate  it  if  we  could  receive  4 (four)  copies  from  now  on." 

~ (White  House,  9 February  1967) 
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"Araba-Malor  hac  ns'ai  •-.?  ' ts'l  yow  tnafc  ho  htu  r.uch  appre- 

ciated ar.J  benefit od  l 'rr,  th"  s tulle*  r«.r  f ar.alyses  of  this  oublicatlr,:)." 
(3t.aU’  Ik t. .y tmont/ .Hi i to  House,  24  January  1 .Z*) 

"Conrratulatlons  otj  your  January  ‘jsu-’.  7h?  'Situation  in  South 

Vietnam.'  article  was  especially  interest ir.r  cr.i  provoking."  (State 
Department,  24  January  1969) 

"I  iet  Ambassador  take  a svir..:;  at  the  paper.  He  ;\ade  several 

comments  which  may  be  of  interest  to  you.  Mary  thanks  for  putting  us  back 
on  distribution  for  your  report.  Also,  despite  the  return  volley,  I hope 
you  will  continue  sending  your  products."  ( MAC V-C OSDS,  17  June  19^8) 

"As  an  avid  reader  (and  user)  of  the  JZA  Analysis  Report,  I see  a 
need  for  sore  rounded  analyses  in  the  ratification  field  and  fever  simplistic 
constructs."  (MACV-DEPCORDS,  17  April' 1^3) 

"The  SEA  Progress  Division  is  to  be  commended  for  its  perceptive 
analysis  of  topics  that  hold  the  continuing  concern  of  thia  headquarters. .. 
The  approach  was  thoughtfully  objective  throughout  and  it  was  particularly 
pleasing  to  note  a more  incisive  recognition  of  factors  that  defy  quanti- 
fied expression."  (Caomr_ider , US  Amy  Vie  teas -C3AHV,  29  lfoveeber  1967) 

"Is  general,  I think  it  i~  becoming  the  beat  analytical  periodical 
I've  seen  yet  on  Vietnam  (though  there's  not  such  competition)." 
(MACV-DEPCQRD3,  21  April  I967) 

"Statistical  extrapolations  of  thl3  type  serve  an  sxtreaely  useful 
purpose  in  many  facets  of  our  daily  work."  (CIA,  6 February  19^7 ) 

"One  of  the  most  useful  Systems  Analysis  products  ve  have  seen  is 
the  monthly  Southeast  Asia  progress  Report....  Indeed  it  strikes  many 
of  us  as  perhaps  the  most  searching  and  stimulating  periodic  analysis 
put  out  on  Vietnam."  (President  of  The  Rand  Corporation,  22  October  19^9) 

In  Roveaber  1968,  99  addressees  answered  a questionnaire  about  the 
Report:  $2  said  the  rerort  was  useful,  2 sail  it  was  cot,  and  1 said, 

"The  report  does  not  meet  an  essential  need  of  this  headquarters;" 
nonetheless,  it  desired  "to  remain  on  distribution"  for  7 copies.  Prom 
48  questionnaires  with  complete  responses,  we  found  that  an  average  4.8 
people  read  each  copy  — a projected  readership  of  500-950,  depending  on 
whether  we  assueed  1 or  2.4  readers  of  copies  for  which  no  questionnaire 
was  returned. 

Readers  responding  to  the  questionnaire  reported  using  the  Report 
for  the  following  purposes: 


Information 

42* 

Analysis 

31? 

Policy  tfckiag 

11? 

Briefings 

7? 

Other 

I c5T 

In  addition,  readers  r-njrtci  about  equal  r>ter?at  In  each  or  tr.t  sevsn  sub- 
ject are*.’  no:- *]  i.y  c&.trou  .'..'i  Dm  Report. 


vc/i;va 

Air  Operations 
RVNAF 

Pacification 
Friendly  Forces 
Deployments 

Log! stics/Cons true t ion 


20r/£ 

m 

13)1 

iaX 

12* 

a* 

i55T" 


There  -as  some  negative  reaction  to  the  Report.  Concern  was  expressed 
about  ” the  distorted  impress ions"  the  Report  left  with  the  reader  and  its 
wide  dissemination  vhich  "implies  its  acceptance  by  the,  Secretary  of  Defense, 
giving  the  doc use a*  increased  credibility." 


Given  the  way  in  which  the  Southeast  Asia  Analysis  Report  -as  used, 
the  important  responsibilities  of  asny  of  its  readers,  anti  the  controversial 
aspects  of  the  report,  I decided  to  include  in  these  twelve  volumes  every 
article  ever  published  in  a Southeast  Asia  Analysis  Report.  This  trill  allow 
the  users  of  these  volumes  to  arrive  at  their  own  conclusions. 


Thomas  C.  Thayer 
February  18,  1975 
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a/  1.5  tines  recorded  "body  count." 
b / 2 times  recorded  military  defectors. 

The  table  shovs  estimates  of  the  average  enemy  losses  per  week 
since  April  1965*  By  4 th  quarter  19-^5,  e.-,tlrnteil  military  losses 
(killed,  captured,  nilitary  defectors)  reach*!.  2215  per  **<-•*.  ITe . 
Weekly  average  for  CT  1?66  has  Increased  tb  C2S3,  primarily  due  to 
high  losses  in  4th  quarter.  , .* 

Enemy  locses  fror.  rounds  art-  included  in  the  flccrec  (in  the  killed: 
category ) Lac-d  on  thv  LJ  Jnt*.  infract  ."t  irate  of  1.5  f-;v  rjr 

wounded  for  each  one  killed,  with  one-talrii  c»*  the  v funded  put  out  of 
action;  this  results  in  a lour-  of  .5  for  «*ach  VC/MflV  recorded  killed, 
or  abort  535  additional  average  locstc  per  week  in  CY  1966 . (MAC? 
estimates  .23  lcsi-es  for  each  VC/K7A  killed,  or  on  average  additional 
loss  of  about  3C2  F«r  week).  The  military  acfcctors  category  inolu.hv 
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deserters  who  do  not  turn  thenselvcs  in  to  the  GVTi  centers,  based 
on  the  Hoard  eat  irate  that  there  is  one  unrecorded  deserter  for  each 
recorded  defector;  this  results  in  another  245  average  losses  per 
week  in  CY  1966. 

The  enemy  Iocs  rats  vnu  . .qv'rcntly  not  affected  sirnif icantly 
by  the  greatly  increased  friendly  activity  between  4th  quarter 
CY  I9S5  and  4th  quarter  1 ^CC  widen  included:  <yC^}  increase  in  bat- 
talion days  of  operations:  at  least  25*  increase  in  battalion  sized 
operations  contacting  the  enemy;  a 40*  increase  in  small  unit  action 
accompanied  by  an  3$  increase  in  contacts.  Moreo/cr,  arr.ed  heli- 
copter sorties  in  3VIJ  doubled  from  14,000  to  28,600  per  month. 
(Attack  sorties  in  SVN  also  rose  slightly,  free  12,800  to  13,300 
per  month.) 

Graph  #1  indicates  that  there  nay  be  some  relationship  betveen 
the  number  of  VC/lTVA  killed  during  a given  quarter  and  the  number 
of  VC/NVA  defectors  and  deserters  during  the  following  quarter. 
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* cory-miso::  c?  -v:r?f  \:d  ?a;.\ 

(lf'ac/.iy  Avevu.i  - Of  ijr-cj 


• USIB  - 

Killed  (Body  Count)  1070 

• MACV 

(Body  Count) 

1070 

Died  of  Wounds  (.5  time  body  count)  535 

(.35  tine3  body  count) 

375 

Captured  (All  Detainees)  185 

(POV*  in  comps)  *' 

40 

Military  Defectors  (2  t. ir.es  record-  490 

fed  defectors)  * 

(Recorded  defectors) 

245 

Total  " 2280  • 

1730 

The  recent  CJI.'CPAC  intelligence  conference  agreed  that  the  "VC/EVA* 
died  of  wounds"  figure  is  coot  accurately  estimated  (on  the  basin  of  a 
MACV  study)  by  uc-lng  a factor  of  .35  tires  the  "body  count",  rather 
than  the  .previous  factor  of  .5  timer.  "body  count."  In  uadi  ti  on,  MA.CV 
haa  reported  that  the  average  figure  of  185  per  week  for  VC/liVA  captured 
inclined  all  persons  detained  in  operations  before  they  were  screened. 

It  therefore  included  persons- who,  after  screening,  were  classified  as 
Chicu  Jloi  returnees,  prisoners  of  war  , criminal  defendants,  and 

innocent  civilians . The  CIECPAC  intelligence  conf srence  agreed  that  only 
the  FCW  in  camps .should  should  be  counted  as  long  tern  losses  ( Chicu  Hoi 
are  counted  in  the  defector  category);  this  figure  amounts  to  around  2000 
persons  for  CY  1966,  and  ve  have  divided  it  by  52  weeks  to  yield  the  new 
weekly  average  of  40  captured,  a induction  of  .345  fr-.-n  the  previous  weekly 
average.’  - The.  CIliCIAC  conference  also  agreed  that  the  previous  practice 
of  counting  an  additional  deserter  for  each  military  defector  to  the  GTE 
was  not  warranted  by  the- evidence;  -thus ^ the  -previous  t-jeesrly.  average  is  r- 
.reduced  from  H90  to  the  present  level  o?  245 , pending  a new  KACY  study 
on  the  subject.  ■ # 

The  revised  data  indicate  tliat  the  VC/l!VA  lost  1.7  personnel  per 
week  during  CY  i960  for  every  1000  friendly  forcer.;  the  previous-  esti- 
mate was  2.2.  Graph  #2  indicates  tie  differences  by  quarter. 
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ESTIMATES  OF  VC/iTVA  CO'V AT  DEATHS 

Two  methods  have  been  used  for  estimating  enemy  combat  deaths  in  South 
Vietnam:  body  counts  and  intelligence  reports.  The  latter  include  agent 
reports,  prisoner  interrogations  and  captured  c-nery  doeuxeents- 

Official  reports  < f entry  combat  deaths  (KIA)  are  supposed  to  be  based 
on  body  counts  of  enemy  dead  by  combat  units;  these  numbered  55,524  for  CY  66. 
Vigorous  efforts  are  meio  (at  least  by  US  forces)  to  keep  the  body  counts  as 
honest  as  possible.  However,  there  are  so  many  difficulties  and  darters 
involved  in  accurate  body  counting  that  the  accuracy  of  the  "body  count"  is 
constantly  being  questioned.  Among  the  problems  are: 

The  enemy  places  a high  priority  on  reclaiming  bodies 
from  the  battlef' ~lc,  so  that  in  most  combat  situations 
all  enemy  dead  are  not  there  to  be  counted. 

The  terrain  in  much  of  Vietnam  makes  it  difficult  to  find 
all  of  the  bodies,  particularly  in  the  Jungles  and  swamps. 

Continuing  combat  or  sniper  fire  may  make  it  too  hazardous 
to  do  more  than  estimate  enemy  losses. 

Some  number  of  the  enemy  are  killed  by  our  artillery, 
tactical  air  and  B-52  strikes  in  areas  where  we  can't 
count  the  bodies. 

In  cases  where  the  body  count  make 3 the  battle  result 
look  unfavorable,  the  tendency  and  pressures  to  estimate 
and  perhaps  exaggerate  the  body  count  are  very  strong. 

MAC'  70  Document  Study 

An  alternative  method  of  estimating  enemy  combat  deaths  is  from 
intelligence  reports  of  enemy  losses.  The  conceptual  and  procedural 
problems  in  producing  good  estimates  based  on  these  materials  are  complex, 
but  one  effort  has  received  widespread  attention  and  is  worthy  of  review. 

Early  this  year,  MACV  studied  70  documents  which  mentioned  unit  strengths 
and  unit  gains  and  losses.  We  do  not  know  what  criteria  MACV  used  to 
select  the  documents,  so  we  do  not  know  whether  they  are  a representative  • 

.anple.  The  70  documents,  covering  units  with  18,792  assigned  personnel, * • 
mentioned  395  KIA  (in  24  of  the  documents).  Annex  1 abstracts  the  signi- 
ficant portions  of  17  of  the  documents  that  contain  information  about 
enemy  losses.  These  documents  consist  of  account  books,  notebooks,  food 
supply  records,  mess  registers  and  medical  activity  reports.  Some  are 
periodic  reports,  others  after-action  reports,  and  still  others  simply 
notations  telling  of  enemy  strengths  and  losses.  With  each  abstract  we 
have  summarized  the  information  derived  about  enemy  assigned  strength,  KIA 
losses  and  the  time  period  of  the  strength/loss  information.  [ 
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MACV's  method  of  estimating  enemy  KIA  from  this  data  in  quite  complex. 
For  each  document  the  ratio  of  KIA  lorse3  to  total,  losses  - deserters,  TTY, 
KIA,  MIA,  VIA,  school,  etc..  - is  computed.  Those  ratios  are  averaged,  ever 
all  70  docuntent.3,  and  a Kin  factor  of  1.9#  of  aarijyiod  strength  per  month 
is  derived.  This  factor  is  further  refined  to  of  assign*-!  strength 

per  month  by  adjusting  for  persons  missing  in  actio:,  that  can  bo  presumed 
KIA.  Losses  ore  then  assessed  against  enemy  strength  by  multiplying  the 
man-months  of  the  reported  (not  retrospective)  CY  66  enemy  order  of  battle 
by  .0213*  MACV’s  method  produces  an  estimate  of  about  58,000  KIA  for  CY  66, 
or  about  4.5^  above  the  official  body  count. 


There  arc  many  serious  conceptual  problems  vith  the  MACV  study.  Using 
the  same  methodology  but  the  .etrospective  military  order  of  battle  (i.e., 
reconstructed  later  with  the  benefit  of  more  data),  you  get  63,6GO  KIA  or  IJr 
more  than  the  official  KIA  estimate.  Moreover,  some  of  the  documents  refer 
to  KIA  over  several  months  (whereas  MACV  assumed  they  all  covered  1 month). 

Thus  the  KIA  in  the  documents  3bould  be  divided  by  the  assigned  strength  tines 
the  period  covered.  (For  example,  reference  50  refers  to  an  assigned  strength 
of  596  and  67  KIA  over  a six  month  period.  MACV  would  compute  the  attrition 
rate  to  be  ll.JT/G  (67/596).  The  rate  should  be  divided  by  the  6 month  time 
period  giving  a KIA  rate  of  1.8?^  of  assigned  strength  per  month.)  The  average 
period  covered  in  the  70  documents  was  about  l|r  months,  resulting  in  a KIA 
factor  of  1.4 &jh  per  month  and  a total  KIA  against  the  retrospective  OB  of 
44,300  for  CY  66  or  20j&  below  the  body  count. 


MACV  also  assumes  that  Combat,  Administrative  Service,  and  Irregular 
units  all  suffer  the  same  percentage  killed  each  month.  However,  the  documents 
with  loss  data  refer  only  to  combat  units,  and  combat  units  account  for  only 
k&f,  of  the  strength  in  the  CY  66  retrospective  enemy  order  of  battle.  Ve 
suspect  that  irregulars  and  possibly  admini strative  service  forces  fight  less 
and  thereby  lose  fewer  men  per  year  than  do  combat  units.  Unfortunately,  we 
don't  have  enough  documents  to  make  a valid  estimate  of  the  relative  kill 
ratios  of  these  other  categories.  Moreover,  the  OB  data  cn  the  numbers  of 
irregular  forces  is  so  soft  that  even  if  we  had  loss  factors,  good  project  ion  r 
.would  be  very  difficult. 

Estimated  Combat  Unit  Losses  and  Cains 


In  order  to  gat  a rough  feel  for  the  validity  of  the  approach  of  using 
captured  documents  to  estimate  enemy  losses,  ve  did  a crude  personnel  loss 
and. gain  table  (see  Table  l)  for  the  combat  unit  portion,  of  the  enemy  order  : 
of  "battle  (i.e. , VC/NVA  main  and 'local  combat  and  combat  support  units); 

The  table  uses  the- MACY  attrition  factor,  as  corrected.  f or. the  time .period _ 
of  the  documents’ as  noted  above'.'  This  factor  of  1.4!%  par  month  "is  the  applied 
to  the  retrospective  combat  OB.  On  this  basis  we  would  estirrte  that  20,!i00 
enemy  combat  unit  personnel  were  KIA  in  CY  66.  Ve  include  generous  estimates 
of  other  categories  of  VC/NVA  personnel  losses  and  estimate  a total  of  44,900 
ccoibat  unit  losses  in  CY  1966.  The  Combat  OB  increased  20,600  during  CY  1966 
implying  a total  required  personnel ■ input  of  65,500  persons.  Against  these 
input  requirements  we  assume  all  of  the  accepted  infiltration  (55*300)  is 
applied  to  the  combat  OB,  leaving  orly  10,200  persons  or  about  850  a month 
to  be  supplied  from  recruits  in  the  south. 
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TABLE  1 

. , AH  APPROACH!  AT  ESTIMATING 

1956  vc/nva  combat  unit  gains  act  losses 


1965 

1966 

Dec 

Mar  June  Sept 

Dec  Total 

COMBAT  OB  (000) 

NVA 

VC 

26.6 

65.7 

39.1 

69.1 

53.4 

69.4 

54.7 

71.2 

46.9 

66.0 

Total 

92.3 

108.2  122.8 

125.9 

112.9 

OB  INCREASE 

15*900 

14,600 

3*100 

-13,000 

20,600 

COMBAT  UNIT  LOSSES 

“ kla  E7~ 

DOW  1/ 

POW  *J 

Military  Chieu  Hoi 
• * Deserters  i/ 

if 

4,588 

1,606 

300 

831 

3,101 

5,099 

1,785 

417 

631 

3,128 

5,563 

1,947 

582 

508 

3,183 

5,147 

1,802 

811 

867 

3,038 

20,397 

7.140 

2,110 

2,837 

12,450 

Total 

10,426 

11,060 

H,7o3 

n,t&5 

44,934 

PERSONNEL  INPUT  REQUIRED 

26,326 

25,660 

14,883 

(1,335) 

65,534 

ACCEPTED  INFILTRATION 

&/ 

28,200 

15,400 

9,000 

2,700 

55,300 

REQUIRED  RECRUITMENT 

(1,874)  10,260 

5,883 

(4,055) 

10,234 

a?  Source:  0551)  STAT  SUMMARY,  l4  November  1967. 
hf  Based  on  1.48£  attrition  p**r  month  - see  text, 
c / MACV  .35  per  KIA  factor, 
d / 84^  of  PW's  are  from  combat  units, 
e/  22%  of  Military  Chicu  Hoi  are  from  combat  units. 
ff  Assumes  zero  desertions  for  EVN  and  one-half  the  ARVN  rate 
of  10  per  1,000  per  month  for  VC. 

S/  OSD  STAT  SUMMARY,  7 November  1967. 
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While  ve  held  no  brief  for  any  one  number  in  the  tabic  above,  it 
indicates  that  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  estimated  losres  for  coaLnt  unit 
personnel  is  roughly  ri^ht . It  also  seer.s  to  support  recent  evidence  that 
VC  combat  units  are  receiving  larf.e  numbers  of  h"VA  replacement  personnel. 
Table  2 estimates  the  input  and  uses  of  the  KVA  personnel  infiltrated  into 
SYN  during  1 9C6. 


TABLE  2 


ESTIMATED  TIVA  FERSOI^L  ITPUT  A'ft  UTFS  - 19 C6 


Accepted  Infiltration 

55,300 

NVA  Unit  Requirements 

KVA  Losses 

KIA 

15,000 

Died  of  Wounds 

5,000 

P0Wrs 

1,000 

Total  Losses 

21,000 

. KVA  OB-  Increase 

Total  KVA  unit  requirement 

*1,300 

Excess  KVA  Personnel  Input 

lU,OGO 

mj  Baaed  on  estimate  of  ratios  of  KVA  and  VC  -personnel  K3A.  See  August 
SEA  Analysis  Report,  page  17. 


The  above  calculation  indicates  that  about  14,000  NVA  personnel  during  1966 
could  have  been  used  as  replacements  In  VC  units.  This  would  amount  to 
21^  of  the  VC  combat  OB  at  end  I96 6.  (The  precise  number  of  KVA  personnel 
in  VC  units  at  the  end  of  1966  has  not  been  estimated  by  MACV  J-2,  as  far 
as  we  know.) 

Final  Caveats 

A few  words  of  caution.  Ac  was  pointed  out  previously.  It  would  be  a 
serious  mistake  to  apply  these  combat  unit  attrition  rates  to  the  other  portions 
of  the  order  of  battle.  We  do  not  have  adequate  data  now  to  estimate  attrition 
in  Irregular  and  administrative  units.  Until  we  have  this  data  we  are  unable 
to  confirm  dr  deny  the  validity  of  the  reported  55,000  KIA  (body  count)  for 

1966.  . . 

- In  addition,  the  calculations  on  Jfable  1 and  2 aje  very  rough.  They  are 
built  on  a pyramid  of  unsubstantiated  assumptions.  But  they  appear  reasonable 
based  on  available  data.  They  are  suggestive  of  further  work  that  can  and 
should  be  done.  We  are- beginning  to  do  it,  and  will  report  our  findings 
as  they  become  available. 
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! CAPTURED  DCiCTJKLTrr  AECTBACT5 

I 

t 

| 

! Reference 

i 

i 2 Accounts  book.  - In  complete  and  partially  unintelligible  account* 

| book  of  the  195th  battalion,  k«-T>t  by  Luu  Cong  Vlen. 


I 

I 


i ■ 


- Casualties  on  IS  and  19  November  1965:  two  members  or 
the  second  company  KIA. 

- One  desertion. 

- Strength  In  IJoveuber  1965:  ^7  men.  . 

- strength  in  early  December  1965:  *»39  non. 

. - Casualties  in  December  1965:  two  men  of  second  corpany  KIA. 

Desertions:  three  sen  of  the  2d  coopany  and  one  sore  of  the  3*1 

- 13  December  1965:  No  rice  left  since  his  evening:  10  KIA. 
Nothing  recovered. 

Information  derived:  kkji/  2KJA  1 mo 

U39  1?KU  Iso  ; : 


6 Personal  Notebook  - Personal  notebook  of  an  unidentified  individual 

continuing  information  on  a counter-sweep  operation  some  time  In 
late  December  1965. 

a.  Units  participating  in  the  operation: 

Dfi5:  69  ®rn  (unit  strength  89  sen) 

OS?:  1*2  men  (unit  strength  75  men) 

D03:  82  men  (unit  strength  92  men) 

• I>8  : 1*6  men  (unit  strength  66  men) 

"E"  Headquarters:  30  mem  (unit  strength  30  men) 

b.  Casualties 

- D8  : 11  killed,  27  wounded 

- DS3:  1*  killed,  6 wounded 

- D85:  5 killed,  9 wounded 

- D87s  2 killed 

Only  two  riflec  end  one  carbine  lost.  One  (l)  NO,  5 
. A R's  aim  a number  of  rifles  were  damaged.-by  air  strikes 
and  artillery  fire. 

a f strength  of  unit  according  to  the  captured  document. 
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c.  Enosy  Cisualti-o:  4Q4  U3  and  Korean  soldiers  were  put 
out  of  action;  1 6 aircraft  downed  and  7 others  damaged. 

Two  Individual.'.,  Thlnh  V^u  long  and  Cu  defected  fro® 
their  units  on  ?.6  December  1965. 

Information  derived:  352  22  '£Lk  1 no 


13  Kedical  Activity  Report 


Medical  activity  report  of  VC  detachment  204,  Inter  Detach- 
ment 200,  covering  period  26  Xovesber  - December  196?. 


15 


- Assigned  strength:  11?.  Present  for  duty  115 . 

- 4 VIA  and  3 l^A  due  to  air  raids. 

- 12. 9£  of  strength  is  sick  and  in  convalescence. 

- 6 % malaria  stricken. 

- 83.95  in  good>physical  condition. 

Information  derived:  117  3 1CCA  1 no 


notebook  - Notebook  of  a battalion  raedlc  containing  the  following 
information: 

I.  Sick  call  status 

II.  Ststus  of  casualties  (suffered  in  the  attack  on  Kink 
Long  District  HQ  on  30  Decestoer  1965). 

1.  Percentage  of  WTA’a:  2.5% 

7 slightly  wounded,  2 moderately  wounded,  4 
seriously  wounded. 

• 2.  Number  of  KIA's:  6 (four  bodies  recovered  and  two 
bodies  missing) . 

III.  Strength  status 

- Personnel  assigned:  519* 

-1  Left  behind  at  An  Lao  District,  Binh  Dinh:  39  men. 

- Personnel  hospitalised  at  Binh  Dinh  Hospital  (detach- 
ment 700  Group  Quyet  Tam) : 23  ®en. 

IV.  Other  information. 

Information  derived:  519  .6  JQA  1 no 


Report  on  Wounded  Personnel  of  Quyet  Ta»  Regiment 


No.  of 

Name  of  Battle  Date  Wounded 
NUI  THU  21  Nov  65  170 


• Degree  of  Wound 


Light  Medium  Serious 

15 gr  -SB-  -33“ 


Small  Arms  Fire 


Shrapnel  Chemical 
U3 


Other 
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Percentage  of  military  strength  wounded 

Light 
Medium 
Serious 
Wounded  in  ccuhat 
Wounded  vhile  vithiravi ng 
Died  an  a result  of  wounds 


0.59* 
2.67* 
3 MU 
•51* 
1.32* 
5-272* 
2* 


In forest? on  derived;  2580  58  KIA  1 mo 


33  Food  supply  records  and  report*,  financial  statement  and  strength 

of  (AA  Company)  Cl. 

An  evaluation  (lay  CDEC)  of  several  documents  from  Cl  reveals 
the  following  information: 

Company  Cl  via  equipped  vith  12.7mm  heavy  anti-aircraft 
machine guns.  Its  strength  was  131  man  from  Jan  to  June  19 65. 
Three  men  v ere  killed  at  the  end  of  July  1965  and  the  strength 
was  only  128  men  at  that  tin.  The  strength  dropped  down  to 
125  at  the  end  of  August  1965  since  3 more  men  were  killed 
in  combat. 

Information  derived;  128  3 KIA.  1 ao 

125  3 KZA  1 mo 


35  VC  Notebook 

1.  Morale  of  the  U"it. 

2.  Roster  of  ,adre  of  the  cooQany. 

3-  Strer.xth, 

The  initial  strength  was  132  as  follows:  8 officers,  U2 
IfCO's  and  82  E M's.  It  was  rat  down  to  only  95,  including 
2, personnel  newly  assigned  to  the  company:  7 officers,  29 
NCO's  and  59  EM.  The  decrease  in  strength  was  the  result 
cf  desertions  (22),  deaths  (8*),  etc.  during  tne  period 
25  August  1965  to  25  May  1966. 

* The  document  does  not  Indicate  whether  the  8 personnel 
were  KIA’s.  . . 

Informati  on  derived:  132  8 KEA  9 ®o* 


UO  Strength  and  Equipment  Reports  for  July  1966  of  CCOO 

Strength  report  for  July  1966  of  P800,  dtd  25  July  1966  and 
signed  by  Son,  personnel  Officer  at  the  Battalion. 
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Total  assigned  strength:  45b  men. 

KIA  (In  anti -sweep  operation  at  Can  Bong):  1 sqd  ldr  . 
Absent  (sent  to  school):  11. 
present  for  duty:  443  non. 

Inforratlon  derived:  45**  1 KIA  1 mo 


Miscellaneous  documents  concerning  the  Quyet  Chlen  Regiment 

Personnel  status  of  1st  company  in  1965 

Assigned:  9** 

Replacements:  l4  (2  nev  recruits) 

iod 

Transferred  to  friendly  unit 
Deserted 

Dead  (1  at  dispensary,  1 by  boobs) 

Discharged 
School 
Vent  to  HVN 

Wounded  and  not  returned  to  unit 
Convalescing 


Information  derived:  103  2 KIA 


Strength  of  the  7th  Ba,  Quyet  ThangRegt  - Mess  Account  Statement 

• Strength  of  Lien  Doi  4 (7th  Rn)  vas  600  in  June  1965* 

594  in  September  1965,  505  in  October  1965,  517  in 
January  1966  and  516  in  February  1966. 

- 4 personnel  of  Lien  Doi  4 were  killed  in  actloo  and 
3 deserted  in  February  1966. 

Information  derived:  516  4 KIA  1 mo 


Strength  Report  of  Lien  Doi  5»  Quyet  Diang  Regiment 

1.  February  1966  strength  report  of  Lien  Doi  5,  Quyet 
Than’.Regt,  dtd  24  February  1966,  signed  by  Ngoc  Danh, 
reveals  the  following  information: 

Unit  Jan  Strength  Feb  Strength 

51  (1st  Co) 

52  (2d  Co) 

53  (3d  Co) 

54  (4th  Co) 

55  (Bn  Hq) 

56  (Signal  TJhit) 

Total 


127 

. 113 

127 

120 

124 

120 

113 

113 

53 

59 

5?_ 

■ tS- 

CGNFIDEHTIAl 


7 

5 

2 

2 

3 
1 
1 

si* 

12  mo* 


COtiFIDtHTlAl 

2.  Casualties  report  for  the  first  6 Booths  of  1966, 
undated  and  unslgnH: 

KIA: • 67 
VIA:  7'» 

In  form  t ion  derlvv-i;  596  67  KIA  6 skis 


personal  .t'etebook,  belonging  to  Phan  Sinh  Duyun,  s aenber  of 
an  unidentified  comnny  of  the  f>otig  Huong  H"St»  jZk  b Dlv, 
contain;'  information  on  the  strength,  weapons,  coabat  losses 
of  the  company,  operation  plans  and  critiques  on  operations 
conducted  by  units  Kl,  KP,  K3»  Entries  in  the  docutseut 
cover  the  period  frem  lh  July  to  ?5  Scptccber  1966. 

The  docunent  indicatec  that  the  strength  of  thie  cocpany 
was  168  nen  equipped  with  33  CKC,  *»2  AK,  6 LMt»  RP-U6,  3Bl»0 
and  2 K-*+l.  It  further  reveals  that  the  unit  had  sustained 
22  KXA's,  26  WIA‘s,  6 MIA's  and  11  deserters  In  an  engage- 
ment with  US  troops  at  Cu  Dinh,  Quang  Tri  on  18  July  19^6. 

Information  derived:  168  22  KIA  1 mo 


Monthly  Strength  Report  from  Unit  Cl,  undated. 

Strength  in  previous  month  105. 

Increase  - asst  pit  leadcis  returning  free  training  3* 
Decrease  - pit  leader  reassigned  to  a new  unit  1. 
Current  strength  107. 

Information  derived;  105  OKIA  I ao 


Mesa  Register 

1.  Strength 

105  aen  from  1 through  15  July 
89  sen  as  of  16  July 
71  sen  as  of  26  July 

58  sen  as  of  1 August 

59  men  as  of  11  August 
69  aen  as  of  31  August 

2.  Losses  during  the  period  l'July  - *31  August*  ’ 

KIA  VIA  DESERTERS 

5 15  15 

Information  derived:  105  5 HA  2 aos 
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Strength  of  3i  Co,  9 Bn 

October  1066  account  settlement  report  of  Thou  3 (3'1 
Co)  Xoni  <j  (9th  Bn)  Men  Gin  h (Quy«  t Thang  Regt),  r*ve«lc 
that  this  unit  had  92  rwn  in  September  and  83  men  in 
October  I^IC. 

On  ins  - Three  officerc  from  unit  577  (Aspirants 
VuonK  Dir.h  Hung,  VU  Khnnh  Vhinh  an!  Phan  Vail  Du). 

Losses  - 1 KIA  (Aspirant  Uu  Xunn  Ho*) 

1 MIA,  2 transferred,  1 cone  to  school  and 

2 deserters. 

Informatics  derived;  9?  1 KIA  1 mo 


Mess  Account  Settlement  Reports  of  Thon  6l 

Mess  Account  Settlement  pepert,  dtd  2U  Oct  66,  signed  by 
Van  Ngo,  Doi  6l  Adjutant,  authenticated  by  Ngoc  Khiem, 

Unit  coaaander,  records  the  following  information: 

Strength  as  of  Sept  66  96  Individuals 


Increase 

Returned  from  Recruit  School 
Returned  from  577  School 
Decrease 
XXA  at  My-Hier 
Missing 
Wounded 

Sick,  sent  to  C.2& 

Going  to  school  at  P 
Returned  to  group 
Strength  as  of  Oct  66 


3 

1 

3 

2 

7 

6 

3 

1 


4 

22 


78  individuals 


Information  derived:  96  3 KIA  ’ mo 


Report  of  food  expenditures  for  the  month  of  June  1966  of  Unit 
329  (9  Bn,  Quyet  Thang  Regt,  Sao  Vang)  is  as  follows: 

Strength  as  of  May  1966  W*6 

Gains  in  June  13  . 

Losses  in  June"  '15 

Strength 

The  following  is  a breakdown  of  personnel  gains 

a.  Returning  from  MR  School  1 

b.  Strrgglers  3 

c.  Released  from  dispenssry  5 

d.  From  Unit  577  *» 

Total  T3~ 
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The  following  la  a breakdown  of  peraomel  loaaes 


1 - a.  Sent  to  achool  at  MR  2 

i b.  KIA  3 

c.  Sent  to  C.?7  £ 

d.  Adaitted  to  dispensary  2 

e.  Returned  to  Engineer  1 

f.  Unidentified  ~ 1 

• Total  10 

Information  derived:  UU6  3 KIA  1 no 
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VC/rfVA  FVy.ONT&L  LC'ffZS:  . A tSW  ESTIMATE  FROM  CAI»rJ?l:n  DOCUi-SI.TS 


We  have  coirpleH-l  a preliminary  study  of  total  er.eay  loeres  bas'd 
on  34  captured  documents . More  work  on  wort  aocuments  needs  to  be  tor.*:. 
Nevertheless,  w**  estinnt.e  that  hotel  VC/iJVA  losses  for  1965  through  l~S-7 
were  on  the  order  of  336,000  er.ei.ty  losses  compared  to  the  official  ecti- 
E«.te  of  ?::;>,C00.  V.'c  er.timnte  only  127,000  r-aeny  were  killed  in  action 
r».;ai:.;:t  tha  official  Lady  count  of  179,000;  and  19,000  enemy  lied  and 
were  permanently  disabled  from  wounds  compare i to  MAC V ' s estimate  of 
63,000.  hut  we  estimate  96,000  lied  or  were  permanently  disabled  from 
disease  ( KACV  does  not  estimate  losses  due  to  disease):  and  that  there 
were  a net  of  134,000  deserters  and  defectors  (against  38,000  military 
Chieu  Hoi). 


TABLE  1 


estimated  and  official  data  compared 
ToooT" 


Total 

1965  1966  1967  1963-67 

/->  rf*  a.’ 


Ect 

Off 

Est 

Off 

Eft 

' Off 

Er.t 

Off 

Killed  In  Action 

26.2 

35.5 

43.2 

55.5 

5b.o 

88.1 

127.4 

179-1 

Died  & Disabled  of 

Wounds 

3.0 

12.3 

9*2 

1 

7.2 

30.5 

19.4 

fn  a 

Died  & Disabled  of 

Disease 

27-0 

mm 

36.1 

— 

33.4 

mm 

96.5 

— 

Desertion  & Defection 

42.1 

7-9 

50.9 

12.8 

40.8 

17-7 

133.8 

38.4 

Prisoners  of  War 

- .4 

.4 

-2.7 

2.7 

6.0 

6.0 

_ 9-1 

9.1 

Total 

98.7 

56.1 

142.1 

90.7 

145.4 

142.6 

386.2 

259.4 

* 


Our  estimates  of  enemy  losses  result  from  our  applying  monthly  attrition 
factors  (developed  from  84  captured  enemy  documents)  to  the  retrospective 
MACV  VC/fIVA  Order  of  Battle  for  1965  through  1967,  Annex  1.  The  captured 
documents  used  are  listed  in  Annex  2.  The  methodology  for  deriving  the 
attrition  factors,  a s angle  derivation,  and  details  of  all  factor  are 
aumm&rized  in  Annex  3* 

Wfe  have  reservations  about-  some  aspects  of  our  methodology.  First, 
our  KIA  and  desertion  estimates  may  be  too  high  because  we  built  then  on 
«nl/  those-documefbts  "shaving  KIA  or  desertions.  If  i eioiJument -gave  no  indi- 
cation of  KIA  or  desertion,  vr  excluded  it,  even  if  the  context  of  the  report 
suggested  that  all  losses  were  reported.  Second,  we  have  no  documentary  basis 
« for  a factor  for  deserters  who  return  to  their  units;  we ^ised  * factor  of  2O7I 
as  did  MAr'?  in  his  study,  VC/NVA  Losses,  but  this  is  based  or.  a misreading  of 
FM-101-  Third,  our  data  sample  was  too  snail  to  permit  year-by-yvar  esti- 
mates  ot  administrative  service  end  guerrilla  force  attrition,  or  to  develop 
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death  and  disablement  factors  by  year  and  unit  type.  Fourth,  the.  estimates 
of  losses  to  disease  are  based  on  a torturing  of  the  data.  Fifth,  we  are  not 
sure  that  our  documents  provide  adequate  feorraphieal  coverage  — with  a par- 
ticularly snail  sample  from  IV  CT1*..  Nonetheless,  we  su-pect  that  our  final 
assessment  of  enemy  losses  in  will  be  in  the  ran^.e  of  300»0C0  to  400.0CD. 

Snojy  Killed  In  Action 

Our  o&timtes  o c'.' xy  killed  in  action  are  29  5 lower  than  the  officiel 
body  count  overall  a:  t l It /.  less  in  1967.  The  difference  could  be  the  result 
of  double  counting,  occasional  faulty  counts,  or  the  civilians  (personnel 
pressed  into  service  by  the  7C  to  carry  anntur.ition  and  supplLes)  killed  dur- 
ing a battle. 

TABLE  2 


ENEMY  KIA 

1265 

12§§. 

1967 

Total 

196^-67 

FACTORS  (Times  Monthly  CB) 

Combat 

1.35$ 

1.88$ 

3.0 (A 

k/a 

/ 

Administrative  Service 

.18  $ 

.185 

.1% 

h/a 

Guerrilla 

1.24$ 

1.24$ 

1.24$ 

n/a 

DEATHS  (Thousands) 

Combat 

11.8 

26.1 

42.9 

80.8 

Administrative  Service 

.9 

1.0 

•9 

2.8 

Guerrilla 

16.1 

14.2 

43.8 

a 

Total  ( 

26.2 

43.2 

58.0 

127.4 

We  feel  that  our  estimates  of  enemy 

killed  are 

fairly  good, 

. The  attri 

tion  factors  for  combat  units 

were  based 

or*  47  documents,  and  while  our 

guerrilla  estimate  rides  on  only  7 documents*  various  methods  suggest  that 
- the  esti©»*e-is  reasonable..  The.  administrative  sendee  factor  is  the  weakest, 
but  since  administrative  service  personnel  account  for  less  than  15*1#  of  the 
total  OB,  this  should  not  affect  our  estimates  significantly. 

In  the  November  SEA  Analysis  Report  we  estimated,  from  the  70  MAC'/ 
documents,  that  approximately  1.48$  of  the  enemy  combat  force  were  killed 
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I - etch  month.  Since  the  majority  of  the  70  documents  referred  to  1965  and  15*6 

I losses , our  r.ew  estimates  seen  to  be  consistent  with  our  previous  effort. 

( The  increasing  attrition  of  combat  unit  personnel  over  the  period  (1.352 

j in  1965,  1.832  in  1966  ar.i  3 .062  in  I9C7)  is  indicative  of  the  ir.ereaninr 

t tempo  of  the  war,  ar.d  is  also  reflected  in  the  average  US  Anrsv  and  “arir.e 

1 • losses  which  were  100  per  month  in  1905*  400  per  month  in  1966  ar.d  7^0  per 

! month  in  1967* 


1 


i 

t 

y 

• 

I 

) 

i 


I 

1 

! • 


Deaths  and  Permanent  Disability  Due  to  Wounds 

To  determine  how  cany  enemy  died  or  arc  disabled  due  to  wounds,  we  first 
bad  to  determine  how  many  were  wounded.  MACV  estimates  that  for  each  100  VC/ 
NVA  killed  in  action,  an  additional  150  are  wounded.  Cur  data  suggpsts  that 
this  rate  averaged  270  during  1965-67**  about  172  in  1965,  319  In  19^6  ind  186 
in  1967.  We  feel  that  our  estimate  of  wounded  to  killed  is  fairly  good. 


TABLE  3 


• •* 

ENEMY  WOUNDED 

19^5 

IN  ACTION 

1966 

1967 

Total 

FACTORS  (Times  KIA) 
Wounded  In  Action 

1.72 

3.19 

1.86 

lii  k 

PERSONS  WOUNDED 

Enemy  KIA  (From  Table  2) 

26.2 

43.2 

58.0 

127.4 

Total  Enemy  Wounded 

45.1 

137.8 

107.9 

290.8 

These  factors  are  similar 

to  those  experienced  by  GVN  forces  as  indicated  in 

the  table  below*. 

- 

' 2nd  Half 

1965  . 

1966  1967 

Regular 

2.26 

3.10  3.29 

RF/PF. 

- -1.86  , 

1.70  2.20  . . ^ . 

: *■  . 

A recent  KACV/CICV  Study  of  medical  causes  of  VC/NVA  r.on-effecti ;*er.eas  a/ 
provides  the  key  to  translate  wounded  to  dead/disabled.  This  study  reports 


a / ST  67-dO*4,  Medical  Causes  of  N’m-Effectiveness  Amnnp-  VC/NVA  Troops,  Second 
Update,  Combined  Intelligence  Center,  Vietnam,  17~Kovember  1967 . 

5 
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that  nine  captured  medical  reports  shew  107  of  5437  (or  1.7?*)  wounded  VC/NVA 
died  following  admission  to  hospitals.  Many  of  the  more  seriously  wounded  die 
prior  to  reaching  a hospital,  and  they  are  probably  included  in  the  enemy's 
reports  of  his  KIA  and  thus* are  counted  in  our  estimated  KIA.  (Acsumin 
they  do  die  before  reaching  hospitals,  and  are  l^ft  or  buried  near  'he  scene 
of  the  battle,  they  are,  in  the  most  part,  includes  in  the  US  official  body 
count. ) 

In  addition,  the  study  says  that  captured  annual  nodical  reports  indicate 
that  8.6?'  of  the  nospitnli-ed  wounded  are  placed  in  convalescent  status;  of 
the  convalescent  patients  54.6*  are  considered  permanently  disabled.  Thus, 
about  4.7*  (54.6*  of  3,6*)  of  the  wounded  are  permanently  disabled. 


Applying  these  factor  to  our 

estimates  of  enemy  wounded  gives  the 

follow- 

ing  result: 

1965 

1966 

1967 

Total 

FACTORS  (Tines  Wounded) 

1.97 * 

1.97* 

Died  of  Wounds 

1.97* 

1.97* 

Perm  Disabled,  Wounds 

4.7* 

4.73 

- 4.7* 

.4.7* 

Total 

'6.7* 

6.7* 

6.7* 

6.7* 

PERSONS  DIED  OR  DISABLED  (Thousands) 

Total  Wounded 

45.1 

137.8 

107.9 

290.3 

Died  of  Wounds 

•9 

2.7 

2.1 

5.Y 

Perm  Disabled  by  Wounds 

2.1 

6.5 

5.1 

13.7 

Total  Losses  to  VTounds 

3.o 

9.2 

7.2 

19.4 

Thus  wc  find  that  for  each  1000  KIA  in  1965,  115  additional  persons  die 
or  are  permanently  disabled  due  to  wounds;  in  1966  its  213  per  1000  KIA  and  in 
1967,  124  per  1000  KIA.  These  results  are  lower  than  the  factor  of  350  per 
1000  KIA  used  by  the  intelligence  community. 

Died  and  Permanently  Disabled  for  Disease  • 


Data,  from  the  HACV/CICV  Study  cited  above  suggests  that  1.11*  per  month 
of  the  VC/liVA  force  dies  or  becomes  permanently  disabled  from  disease.  We 
have  used  this  factor,  with  the  following  results: 


FACTORS  (Times  Monthly  03)  . 

Died  of  Disease 

Permanently  Disabled  F^om  Disease 
Total 

PERSONS  DEAD  OR  DISABLED  (Thousands) 
Dead  of  Disease 
Perm  Disabled  from  Disease 
Total  Losses  to  Disease 


- Total 


1965  . 

1966. 

1967 

I’M-;--. 

' -23>. 
.88* 

.23* 

.88* 

•*  • .23* 
.83* 

* .23*- 
.88* 

rm 

l.ll> 

1.11* 

i. nr 

5.6 

7.5 

6.9 

20.0 

21.4 

28.6 

26.5 

76.5 

27.0 

36.1 

5575 

96.5 
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The  derivation  of  the  1.11&  factor  is  so  devious  that  we  do  not  consider 
the  factor  to  be  firm.  We  derived  it  as  follows:  incidence  of  malaria  for 
all  VC/NVA  forces  in  South  Vietnam  during  i960  wcs  15.  5'/,  per  month.  66 . cji, 
of  these  individuals  were  non-effective, i. e. , hospitalized,  granted  sick  l*>ave, 
or  otherwise  put  on  a non-duty  status  because  of  malaria.  If  we  assume  that 
all  of  the  ncn-ei'fectives  were  hospitalized,  10. k%  (15.5*  x 66. 96)  of  the  enemy 
were  hospitalized  each  tonth  with  malaria.  The  documents  also  show  that  only 
about  half  (43.5;!)  of  the  hospitalized  are  due  to  malaria:  i.r.,  the  ’oral 
hospitalized  by  disease  is  slightly  more  than  twice  (2.06  times)  the  10. 4* 
of  the  force  hospitalized  by  malaria,  or  21.5^  of  the  force,  b/ 

Knowing  that  21. 5*  of  the  enemy  force  is  hospitalized  each  month  with 
disease,  we  new  can  determine  how  many  die  or  arc  disabled  by  disease.  Fi /e 
captured  medical  reports  show  that  1.09i«  (72  of  6,583)  sick  VC/IJVA  died  while 
they  were  hospitalized.  Thus  1.09*  die  each  month  of  the  21.5%  of  the  force 
hospitalized  each  month  or  0.23 % of  the  force  dies  each  month  of  disease. 

Two  captured  medical  reports  reveal  that  7.5^  of  thosa  hospitalized  due 
to  disease  were  placed  in  a convalescent  status.  In  5k.  6%  of  the  conval  cents 
are  permanently  disabled,  then  0.38*  (21.5*  * 7.5%  x 54.65?  * 0.38$)  of  * 
total  enemy  force  will  be  permanently  disabled  a3  a result  of  disease^  adding 
the  deaths  (0.23$)  to  the  disabled  (0.88£)  gives  a total  loss  factor  due  to 
disease  of  l.ll£. 

Obviously  our  estimates  of  deaths  and  disability  from  disease  are  tenu-ua. 
We  have  not  examined  carefully  the  documents  concerned,  ar.d  we  have  no  feel 
for  the  difference  in  illness  rates  between  VC  and  N7A  or  between  regular  forces 
and  guerrilla  forces.  We  suspect  that  the  KVA,  being  less  accustomed  to  the 
southern  environment,  nay  suffer  a significantly  greater  incidence  of  malaria. 

If  they  do,  and  if  the  documents  refer  mainly  to  KVA  medical  experience,  which 
we  suspect  they  do,  we  are  exaggerating  the  death  and  disablement  from  disease. 

Desertions  and  Defections 

We  estimate  that  42,100  enemy  defected  or  deserted  in  1965,  50,900  in 
1966  and  40,800  in  1967. 


b/  The  average  hospital  stay  appears  to  be  roughly  15  days;  thus  10%  of  the 
force  is  hospitalized  for  disease  at  any  one  time. 
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TABLE  4 

DESEKTIOTTS  A!tD  DEFICTIOTIS 


Total 


1265 

1266 

1262 

1965-67 

FACTORS  (X  Monthly  OB) 

Combat 

. 87 $ 

.74$ 

.23$ 

Administrative  Service 

.64$ 

.64$ 

.64$ 

Guerrilla 

4.54$ 

4.54$ 

4.54$ 

DESERTERS  & DEFECTORS  {Thousands} 
Combat 

7.6 

10.3 

3.2 

21.1 

Administrative  Service 

3.0 

3.6 

3.0 

5.6 

Guerrilla 

/ 

49.5 

18,8 

12,2 

160.5 

Total 

60.1 

72.7 

58.4 

191.2 

ADJUSTED  DESERTERS  & DEFECTORS  (Thousands}' 
Combat  5.3 

7.2 

2.2- 

14.7 

Administrative  Service 

2.1 

2.5 

2.1 

6.7 

Guerrilla 

34.7 

41.2 

112.4 

Total 

42.1 

50.9 

4o.e 

1?3.8 

Assumes  30;.  of  deserters  return 

to  units. 

Captured  documents  indicate  that  some  of  the  deserters  return  to  their 
units,  and  the  practice  of  carrying  deserters  on  the  rolls  for  a number  of 
months  suostantiates  this.  We  have  followed  MACV  c/  in  using  a factor  of  30* 
to  estimate  the  number  of  deserters  returring  to  their  units.  MACV  derived 
this  factor  from  FM-101-10  which  states  that,  "the  return  to  duty  from  captured 
and  missing  status  are  approximated  by  assuming  that  30$  of  the  personnel  losses 
in  this  category  during  any  given  month  are  recovered  for  duty  within  the  theater 
during  the  same  month. " • } 

The  very  great  majority  of  the  deserters  and  defectors  come  from  guerrilla 
units.  MACV  lias  found  that  approximately  78$  of  the  Hoi  Char.h  are  from  guerrilla 
units.'  Our  results  show  about  84$  of  the  desertions  from  the  guerrilla  forces. 

While  these  enemy  desertions  may  at  first  .blush  appear  large,  they  are 
not  unreasonable.  During  1967  MACV  estimates  that  guerrilla  strength  has 
declined  from  126, 20C  to  71,700  or  54,500.  We  estimate  that  the  guerrillas'  '•  *-•* 
have  suffered  65,126  losses;  14,200  KIA;  1,633  from  wounds  and  12,753  from  diseese 
and  36,540  desertions.  MACV  estimates  the  enemy  has  been  able  to  recruit 
42,000  (3500  per  month)  during  1967.  If  the  guerri’.las  received  enough  recruits 
to  make  up  the  difference  between  the  OB  decline  and  their  losses,  there  would 
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i still  be  some  31*37^  recruits  available  for  VC  coobat  and  administrative 

_ service  units. 


Surprisingly^  the  21  documents  used  in  developing  these  estimate:; 
indicate  equal  desertion  rates  for  VC  and  IJVA  combat  units.  Chieu  Hoi  rates 
show  only  1‘jO  :."VA  returnees  (of  17 ,100)  for  1967.  The  possibility  exists 
that  many  of  these  deserters  in  HVA  units  are  "southerners,"  or  VC  fillers, 
but  KACV  liar  riven  no  indication  that  the  numbers  of  VC  in  OTA  units  are 
sufficient  to  support  the  order  of  magnitude  indicated  above.  Lack! nr;  data 
to  the  contrary,  we  assume  that  VC  and  OTA  combat  units  suffer  the  same 
desertion  rates.  For  comparison,  during  i960  the  AR7H  suffered  p monthly 
rate  of  1.76%,  about  twice  our  computed  VC/KVA  combat  force  desertion  rate. 
During  1967  the  ARVH  rate  dropped  to  1.22%  a month. 


Consistency  Check 

How  well  do  our  estimated  enemy  loss  check  against  MACV  estimates  of 
enemy  recruitment  and  infiltration?  Table  5 shows  that  we  may  be  overesti- 
mating enemy  losses  by  62,000  for  1965-66  and  underestimating  enemy  losses 
by  36,000  for  1967,  assuming  that  the  changes  in  the  Order  oi’  Battle,  infil- 
tration and  recruitment  are  correct.  Overall,  then,  we  may  be  26,000  too 
high  in  our  estimate  of  386,000  losses,  or  about  7%. 

TABUS  5 

KMKMY  LOSS  ESTIMATE  - COl-SISTSi'CY  ChnCK 
(ir  Thousands) 

Total 


Tstal  Input  Required 

Enemy  OB  (End  of  Year)  a/ 

1965 

22U.S 

1966 

283. 0 

1967 

22b  6 

1965-67 

Ret  Change 

-59-3 

"▼53^6™ 

Loss  Estimates 

98.7 

lb2.1 

lb5.b 

386  ? 

Calculated  Input 

Rsqu.  ,’enent 

152.5 

201.2 

86.1 

*•39.8 

Total  MACV  Est  Input 

Total  Infiltration  b/ 

35.3 

88.5 

80.0  c/ 

203.8 

MACV  Recruitment  EsTimate 
• Total  Input 

8b. 0 

6b. 0 

b2.0 

210.0 

"ll9.3 

172.9 

122.0  . 

^13.8 

Difference  d'A'- ' . 

-33-2  * 

-28.7' 

♦35.9  * 

-26.0 

|7  From  KACV  OB  Surra  ry  31  October  1967,  Updating  Change  67-11-3,  67-11-7. 
b/  Includes  confirmed,  probable  and  possible  infiltration, 
c/  Based  on  twice  the  r«n~Tune  total  infiltration  of  bo, 000  since  luly-P-c  67 
data  is  considered  incomplete. 

4/  A minus  indicates  that  recruitment/ infiltration  were  less  than  "personnel 
requirements,"  if  lose  computations  and  03  change;;  are  correct. 
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— However,  if  our  calculations  are  correct,  MUCV  cay  have  (1)  underesti- 

mated VC  recruitment  and/or  N7A  infiltration  in  1965/66  and  overestimated 
recruitment/infiltration  in  19o7;  or  (2)  overestimated  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  VC/NVA  Order  of  3nttle.  For  instance,  if  the  enemy  forces  increased 
20,000  in  i960  and  30,000  in  19c6,  and  then  dropped  23, COO  in  1967,  the  table 
..  would  balance  using  our  losses  and  MACV's  estimate  of  infiltration/recruitrient. 

Our  present  knowledge  is  so  limited  that  we  cannot  now  say  which  of  the 
above  combinations  is  most  likely.  We  are  contl'uing  our  analyses. 


Annex  1 


VC/HVA  01!  - l?55-lr->7 


1965 

Combat 

Jan 

Yc  b 

Mar 

Apr 

Maj 

Jun 

Jul 

Aug 

S«p 

Oct 

SJnV 

D#.*c 

VC 

53.6 

52.8 

‘•5.5 

56.?. 

60.7 

Cl.k 

61.4 

62.8 

64.0 

64.3 

69.5 

6\  , . 

NVA 

4.4 

6.2 

5.2 

8.8 

9.2 

. 9-v 

10.2 

14.7 

21.0 

2r‘.  1 

rA.r 

Total 

58.0 

59.0 

oi.7 

£■>.1 

uy.9 

70.6 

70.9 

73.0 

_78.7 

65.3 

90.6 

\tij . * 

Admin  Eves  36.8  37.1  37.2  37-6  38.1  38-5  38.8  39.0  39-?  40.1  40.9  4i.? 

Guerrilla  83.4  57.^  89.?  91.0  88.2  00.  > $2.7  92.7  95.7  96.4  ?!.'■  ^l.f‘ 

iiw*  - 1 a o i a},  n Thk  It  ir«  ^ vT!  o % v o.v»  T*T?il»  •»  ^iS  o jT  i-  o','  * 


Total 

177.2 

TSSTTT 

l£V'.4 

193.7 

1*5.? 

202.4 

204.7 

213.6 

221.6 

r \ •‘j  1; 

C £ * • *T 

r'?*^  • •* 

1066 

Combat 

VC 

68.6 

69.0 

69.4 

70.2 

69-5 

69.7 

70.8 

70.9 

72.0 

69.7 

68.0 

66.9 

NYA 

28.9 

35.1 

39.0 

40.8 

41.7 

5?.9 

54.6 

55.4 

55.2 

51.6 

47.9 

49.1 

Total 

97.5 

104.1 

108.4 

111.0 

111.2 

123.0 

125. *♦ 

120.3 

127.2 

121.3 

115.9 

116.0 

Admin  Eves  42.8  44.3  45.8  46.9  47-5  50.1  50.1  50.1  50.5  47.9  45.1  4i.? 

Guerrilla  95.1  96.2  103.7  101.3  104.8  102.2  106.9  109.0  109.0  116.7  123.1  12.6.3 

Total  235^4  244.6  257."9  259-2  263-5  275*9  SHIf  2o5.4  286.7  £47.9  2c4.1  2S3.9 

Ml 

Ccabat 

VC  66.4  65.9  64.0  63.6  63.9  63.3  63.5  63.9  63.5  6?.S  60.3  5?.3 

NVA  48.5  48.4  52.8  56.4  54.6  54.8  54.7  54.0  53.8  53.7  54.?  55.4 

Total  114.9  114.3  llo.d  12o7o  Uc>.7  115.1  118.2  117.9  U7.3  116.5  114.6  115.2 

Admin  Svcs  4i.6  4o.9  39-7  39-0  3e.l  37.8  37-3  37.6  38.0  33.0  37.6  <7.7 

Guerrilla  124.3  120.2  U3.1  104,5  99.0  94.7  &?.2  S6.8  62.3  Sl.3  81.3  71.7 

Total  261.3  275.4  269.0  263.5  255.8'  250.6  244.7  241.8  '236.1  235.5  233.5  224,o 


Source:  Jan  65-0ct  67  - MACV  QB  Sunary,  31  Oct  67:  Nov  Cl  - KACV  OB  updating 
change  67-11-3^  Dec  ©7  - MACV  OB  updating  change  67-11-7. 
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1. 

12-1409-65* 

22.  10-1347-66 

43. 

03-3015-67 

64.  06-2517-67 

2. 

12  .2527-i>6* 

23-  10-143^-66* 

44. 

06-2884-6? 

65.  11-1638-67 

3. 

12-3854-66* 

24.  10-2029-66 

45. 

10-1330-6? 

66.  07-3174-67 

1*. 

l?-?S66-66* 

25.  10-2136-66* 

46. 

06-4054-67 

67.  06-1658-67 

5. 

12-1966-66* 

26.  11-1051-66* 

47. 

07-2496-67 

68.  11-2139-67 

6. 

12-1997-66* 

27.  12-1979-66* 

48. 

10-1585-67 

69.  11-2222-67 

7. 

01-1533-66* 

28.  04-1722-67 

49. 

06-3924-67 

70.  03-2312-67 

8. 

01-1559-66* 

29.  03-3492-67 

50. 

10-1692-67 

71.  06-1753-67 

. 9. 

02-1252-66* 

30.  1R  6027-4775-67 

51. 

10-1868-67 

72.  01-1040-67* 

10. 

02-1324-66* 

31.  09-1346-67 

52. 

10-1961-67 

73 i 01-1041-67* 

11. 

02-1369-66* 

32.  09-1534-67 

53. 

09-0014-67 

74.  01-1047-67* 

12. 

02-l4od-66* 

33.  09-1550-67 

54. 

09-0038-67 

75.  01-1758-67* 

13. 

06-1201-66* 

34.  09-1706-67 

55- 

10-2153-67 

76.  01-1910-67* 

14. 

06-3232 -66* 

35.  09-1706-67 

56. 

07-3458-67 

77.  01-2233-67* 

15. 

07-1150-66* 

36.  09-1927-67 

57. 

07-3458-67 

73.  01-2333-67* 

i 6. 

07-3174-66 

37.  09-2116-57 

58. 

10-2308-6? 

79-  01-2828-67* 

17- 

07-1436-66 

38.  04-3273-67 

59. 

08-2595-67 

80.  01- 2673-67* 

18. 

08-1165-66* 

39*  09-2139-67 

So. 

11-1127-67 

81.  01-2966-67* 

19- 

09-1498-66 

40.  09-218B-67 

61. 

11-1140-67 

82.  02-1681-67* 

20. 

09-2804-66* 

41.  09-2226-67 

62. 

11-1190-67 

83.  02-1753-67* 

21. 

10-1342-66* 

42.  03-3015*67 

63- 

11-1460-67 

84.  02-1759-67* 

* Also  used  by  MACV  in  70  and  120  document  studies 

. NOTE:  Sane  of  these  documents  >ere  deleted  front  the  final  study  for  reasons 
outlined  In  the  tejet. 
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Annex  3 


DATA  DCC'CKIPTIOM  ACT  P TITTY  TTETfiQDOLOGY 


Captured  Docu.ver.ts  Used  In  Study 

This  study  uses  eh  captured  enemy  documents,  translated  at  the  Crn- 
blned  Document  Exploitation  Center,  CDFIC,  in  Vietnam.  Some  of  these  docu- 
ments were  also  used  by  ilACV  J-2  in  its  two  cr.udies  of  VC/.NVA  losses  bared 
on  samples  of  70  and  120  documents  respectively.  The  additional  documents 
we  used  are  similar  to  those  summarized  in  the  l.’oYember  report.  (See  the 
November  PEA  Analysis  F/port,  pp  2-12.)  The  documents  used  are  all  that  we 
have  reviewed  over  the  part  three  months,  including  the  MACV  studies'  docu- 
ments that  met  the  criteria  for  this  exercise. 

Two  kinds  of  documents  are  used:  after-action  reports  of  VC/MVA  EIA 
and  VIA  which  are  useful  for  computing  wounded  to  killed  factors;  and  docu- 
ments showing  a unit's  strength  and  losses  suffered  over  a period  of  time. 
Almost  all  of  these  latter  documents  referred  to  a unit's  killed  in  action 
during  the  period,  and  better  than  half  listed  other  losses,  such  as  VIA, 
desertions,  sick  and  those  attending  school. 

Whenever  possible,  documents  were  classified  by  the  year  of  the  in- 
formation and  the  type  of  unit  (combat,  administrative  services  or  guerrilla). 
In  several  cases,  the  type  of  unit  was  Identified  from  the  context  of  the  docu- 
ments rather  than  an  explicit  identification  within  the  document.  If  identi- 
fication of  year  and  unit  type  were  not  possible,  the  document  was  not  used. 

Methodology 

First,  the  data  is  normalized  to  a one  month  period.  That  is,  if  the 
document  covers  a three  month  period  Tor  a unit  with  a strength  of  300  and 
12  KIA  during  the  quarter,  we  divide  the  number  of  KIA  by  3 months  and  use 
U as  the  average  monthly  EIA  for  the  300-man  unit.  This  provides  a monthly 
attrition  factor  of  1.33  per  100  strength  for  this  unit. 

After  the  attrition  factor  was  computed  for  each  loss  cause  for  each  docu- 
ment, three  differing  methods  were  used  to  calculate  the  annual  attrition  rate. 
Table  1 provides  a sample  set  of  calculations.  The  first  method  takes  the  sum 
of  the  reported  monthly  KIA  and  divides  by  the  sum  of  the  assigned  strengths 
for  all  urits.  We  than  divide  the  ua  of  the  monthly  KtAs,  27.875,  by  the 
sum  of  the  assigned  strengths,  1923,  to  get. an  attrition  factor  of  1.45^ 

(See  Table  1).  . _ 
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TABLE  1 

GAMPUS  CALCULATION’S 


Assict.m 

MONTHLY 

KIA/ 

STRENGTH 

KIA 

/STR 

414 

14 

.0315 

U7 

3 

.0256 

191 

2 

.0105 

523 

4.7 

.0090 

132 

.889 

.0067 

245 

0 

0.0 

128 

2.5 

.0195 

143 

.778 

. .0054 

1923 

27.867 

.1082 

Method  1: 

27.867  - 1.45* 

1923 

Method  2: 

-1.35$ 

Method  3: 

1.29 1 

- 

The  second  approach  ia  to  compute  an  average  of  the  KIA  ratios  for  each 
observation.  As  shown  on  Table  1,  we  sub  the  KIA/ strength  ratios  for  all 
observations,  .1082,  and  divide  it  by  the  nuater  of  observations  in  the  sample, 
8,  to  get  a monthly  attrition  factor  of  1.25$.  This  method  disregards  unit 
size  - i.e.,  a local  force  company ' a loss  rate  receives  the  same  weight  as  a 
■ain  force  regiment's. 


The  third  estimate  ia  determined  by  the  regression  coefficient  of  strength, 
regressing  strength  (independent  variable)  against  KIA  (dependent,  variable). 
(Plot  strength  against  KIA  and  draw  a line  describing  the  relation  between  KIA 
and  strength,  using  the  least  squares  criterion.  The  slope  of  the  line  is  our 
third  estimate.)  For  the  1965  combat  unit  KIA  factor  shown  on  Table  1,  ve  get 
1.25$.  This  method  is  very  unreliable  with  small  sample  sizes. 


'j>ood  arguments'  could  be  offered  for  each  of  these  methods.  But,  if  th»re 
is  a relationship  between  losses  and  strength,  and  if  the  samples  .were  large. 
enough,  each  of  these  methods  should  produce  about  the  same  result.  Thus,  the 
reliability  of  our  estimates  can  te  measured  by  how  well  the  results  of  the  three 
methods  a^ree.  Where  all  three  methods  provide  reasonably  similar  estimates  ve 
feel  that  our  estimate  is  more  reliable  than  in  the  case  where  the  methods  pro- 
vide, widely  diver;t«nt  results.  Because  much  of  the  data  used  in  this  study  (or 
any  similar  study)  varies  in  qualify,  we  have  arbitrarily  chosen  to  us“  the 
middle  estimate  of  the  three  as  our  "best"  estimate  for  each  factor  for  each  year 
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com^utatic'.'  o'  i*n:m!LY 

HA  K ACTOR 

- mt!BAT 

typk  u.iiv: 

2 

1>V» 

mi 

T-Anl 

,MU,:n 

Humber  of  Document  s 

8 

:G 

13 

47 

Sun  of  Unit’s  R«pcrlt\i 

Assigned  Strength 

19?  3 

l?6t0 

3331 

IS,  b,* 

Total  Hunter  of  Reported  fCLA  p*  r Mo 

27.87 

o*4  . li 

10? 

385. ?7 

Reported  KIA  per  100  Assigned 
Strength  Per  Month 

1.V-. 

1.87 

3.06* 

?.ou 

Average  KIA  per  100  Assigned 
Strength  per  Month  for  , 

Reported  Units 

1.35* 

2.62 

3.46 

2.64 

Least  Squares  KIA  per  100 

!.25 

1,88* 

3.00 

2.26  . 

Assigned  Strength  per  Month 


•"best"  estimate. 


COMPUTATION  C?  MONTHLY  KIA  r ACTOR 
ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICE  AND  GUERRILLA  UTilTG 


Administrative 

Service 

Guerrillas 

Dumber  of  Documents 

) 

7 

Sum  of  Units’  Reported 

764 

1498 

Assigned  Strength 

Total  Number  of  Reported  KIA 

1.356 

17.66 

Reported  KIA  Per  100  Assigned 

1 .18  *.  . 

Strength  Per  Month 

1.17 

* **.  % - 

• . - - r 

Average  HA  Per  100  Assigned 

Strength  Fer  Month  for  Re- 
ported Units 

.27 

l.?4  * 

Least  Squares  KIA  Per  100 

Assigned  Strength  for  Month 

•c3 

1.29 

* hB2stw  ostinate. 

Vi 
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CONTVTATIO:!  OF 

V.W  TED/ KILLED  RATIO 

1965 

1966 

1967 

Total 

All  Y.  ire 

Number  of  Documents 

Number  of  Actions 

Number  of  Wounded  H-port-.  i 

Number  of  Killed  ?.  parte  1 

8 

16 

1139 

661 

3 

22 

1363 

It  27 

12 

12 

PP7 

28 

50 

2719 

1210 

Ratio  of  Total  Reported 

Wounded  to  Killed 

1.72  * 

3-19  * 

1.86  * 

2.26 

Average  VIA/KIA  for  Reported 
Actions 

1.55 

2.76 

2.48 

2.31 

Least  Squares  WIA/KIA  Estimate 

1.93 

3.09 

1.09 

2.39 

* "Best'’  estimate. 

COMPUTATIO?;  OR  MONTHLY 

DESERTION  FACTOR 

- COMBAT  im:  UTIIT3 

i2 §1 

1966 

mi 

Total 
All  Years 

Number  of  Documents 

3 

13 

5 

21 

Sum  of  Units'  Reported 

Assigned  Strength 

516 

3300 

1914 

5730 

Total  Number  of  Reported 
Desertions  Konth 

J 

4.5 

24.44 

5.66 

34.6 

Desertions  Per  100  Assigned 
Strength  Per  Month 

.372* 

.74* 

.295 

.603 

Average  Desertions  Per  100 
Assigned  Str  per  Month  for 
Reported  Units 

.673 

— . - - f 

.665 

' .232* 

.563 

Least  Squares  Desertions 

Per  100  Assigned  Str 

Per  Month 

3.33 

.31 

.16 

• 46 

* "Best''  estimate. 
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Administrative 

Service 


Ouerr ill  ns 


Number  of  Document s 

Sun  of  Unite*  Reported 
Assigned  Strength 

Total  # of  Reported 
Desertions  For  Month 

Desertions  Per  10Q  Assigned 
Strength  Per  Month 

Average  Desertions  Per  ICO 
Assigned  3tr  Per  Month 
for  Reported  Units 

Least  Squares  Desertions 
Per  100  Assigned  Str 
Per  Month 

a/  "Best"  estimate. 
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VC/HVA  PERSONNEL  LOSSES  ESTIMATED  FRCM  CAPTURED  DOC  WESTS 


Summarti 

Analysis  of  13 3 captured  enemy  documents  indicates  23 
total  enemy  loanee  for  1363  through  June  196c,  or  about  S3 
official  estimate  of  441,000.  The  dccumente  indicate  thev 
136,103  enemy  .-CIA,  -compared  to  a body  count  figure  of  2S3, 
only  13,800  died  and  disabled  from  wounds  (DOW)  compared  t 
They  also  indicate  more  enemy  missing  and  captured  than  ou 
figures  shot);  3 t,3G0  compared  to  14,703  FOUs.  Finally,  es 
deserters  and  defectors  are  nearly  equal  — 39,100  against 
military  Chieu  Hoi.  Tabic  1 summarises  the  results  and  co, 
them  with  the  official  data. 


1,900 
Z Of  ti 
0 i,V.  J*t 
200, 
o 31, 7‘. 
r P3-. 
time  to. 

■:  2 . ; •: . 


The  January  study  estimated  total  enemy  losses  for  1965-6?  s':  '<  . >- , 

compared  to  the  new  estimate  of  140,000  (see  Table  2).  The-  greatest  ;j- 

difference  between  the  resists  of  the  studies  stems  from  guerrilla  - icr*s. 

In  January,  analysis  of  the  available  7 documents  indicated  that  abc 
of  the  guerrilla  force  was  deserting  each  month.  The  12  documents  no.  avail- 
able indicate  that  only  about  0.%  desert’ per  month.  This  difference  alone; 
reduces  the  previous  estimate  by  96,400  deserters,  almost  the  entire  difference 
in  the  desertion  category.  The  KIA  results  are  about  30*  lower  in  the  up- 
dated study;  LOW  4o£  lower;  but  missing  and  captured  almost  twice  as  great. 

The  50$  difference  in  the  overall  study  results  stems  in  part  from 
changing  the  criteria  for  selecting  the  documents  to  be  used  in  the  study. 

In  the  January  study,  we  used  only  the  documents  that  showed  positive  losses; 
for  example,  if  a document  clearly  indicated  that  a unit  suffered  no  KIA 
during  a period,  it  was  not  used  in  developing  the  KIA  estimate.  This  -proce- 
dure had  the  effect  of  inflating  KIA.  In  this  study  we  have  used  all  docu- 
ments judged  to  be  complete  periodic  reports,  including* those  which  clearly 
and  explicitly indicate  a unit  suffered  no  losses  during  (the  period  reported. 

As  in  January,  we  also  used  fragmentary  reports  specifically  dealing  with 
the  type  of  losses  under  consideration. 

In  evaluating  the  adequacy  of  the  current  sample  compared  to  the  . 

January  sample,  we  can  only  say  that:  (1)  it  is  bigger,  (2)  it  removes 
some  of  the  inflationary  bias  in  the  January  sample,  (3)  we  still  have  no 
documentary  basis  for  a factor  for  deserters  who  return  to  th^ir  units;  w 
simply  used  a factor  of  30*  again,  (4)  ve  still  need  more  documents  cn 
guerrilla  attrition,  (.5)  the  geographical  coverage  cf  the  documents  is  now 
.better.  '*  : • *-»-.  _ r-  . . 


ab! iT'fZZ  IP  W*  liutfu  i36f°°  les3ea  90,500  dim  and  dis- 

W!.haV0  drcPPe'i  this  category  because  we  are  unable 
to  document  losses  to  disease.  Information  covered  in  the  136  documents 
reviewed  in  this  study  indicates  only  an  occasional  loss  to  disease. 
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Details  of  the  Analysis 


The  enemy  loss  estimates  were  developed  by  applying  monthly  attrition 
factors  derived  from  the  captured  encry  documents  to  the  retrospective?  I IAC'7 
VC/NVA  order  of  battle  strengths  for  1965  through  first  half  1963  (Ann'::  l). 
A description  of  the  dccur.r.nts,  the  r.*  tkodolcgy  for  deriving  the  attriti  .u 
factors,  a sample  derivation,  «nd  the  details  of  all  factors  arc  summit  r iced 
in  Annex  2.  A list  of  the  captured  documents  appears  in  Annex  3. 

Enemy  KXA 

Analysis  of  the  documents  indicates  there  were  138,000  or  49^.  of  th.- 
official  body  count  for  19c 5 through  June  1963.  The  factors  applied  to  the 
MACV  monthly  OB  (Annex  1) , and  the  computed  enemy  KIA  for  each  year  are 
given  In  Table  3« 

The  combat  unit  KIA  factors  are  based  on  115  documents,  guerrilla  fac- 
tors on  12  documents,  and  administrative  service  on  21  documents.  Twelve 
documents  are  insufficient  to  develop  annual  KIA  factors  for  the  guerrillas. 
Instead,  the  trends  in  the  combat  and  administrative  service  categories  were 
used  to  generate  & trend  for  the  guerrillas.  Both  the  administrative  service 
and  combat  unit  factors  show  a 1968  KIA  rate  of  about  twice  the  1966-67  rate 
and  the  rate  for  19^5  is  about.  h?lf  the  1966-67  rate.  This  r?lst icmhl?  ic 
applied  to  the  1965-63  guerrilla  KIA  factor  of  .8l5>  per  month,  which  was 
calculated  from  the  12  documents,  and  yields  the  4 yearly  factors  (.which 
average  .8l5>J)  shown  in  Table  3.  The  method  is  not  precise,  but  we  believe 
it  gives  a better  picture  of  guerrilla  losses  than  reliance  on  the  12  docu- 
ments alone. 


TABIE  3 

1 

ENEMY  KIA 

1st  Half 

iOtal 

1965 

1966 

i2& 

1968 

1965-1968 

KQRTH1Y  FACTORS  ($) 

5.43 

n/a 

Combat 

1.06 

1.30 

1.72 

. Guerrilla 

.36 

.72  * 

.72 

1.44 

n/; 

Admin*  -Service 

- •*?- 

- - *87 

. ..64  - 

i.es 

a/a 

DEATHS  (Thousands) 

9.4 

18.2 

44.3 

Combat 

25.2 

97.1 

Guerrilla 

3.9 

9.3 

8.4 

5.3 

26.9 

Admin  Service 

1.4 

-4.9_ 

?.?  • 

14.1 

Total 

I57T 

32.4 

37.5 

53.5 

13d.l 
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Pled  and  Disabled  of  Wounds 

The  documents  Indicate  that  approximately  lB,SOO  enemy  died  or  verr 
disabled  from  wounds  (DOW)  f:on  1965  through  Juno  1968.  MACV  estimates 
enemy  DOW  at  35$  of  KIA  or  95,700  for  the  same  period.  Our  computations 
average  out  to  about  13.7$  KI A.. 

The  factors  for  DOW  listed  in  Table  4 were  derived  as  follows.  A review 
of  the  25  after  action  reports  available  yielded  an  average  2.04  vended  to 
killed  ratio.  A MACV  study  of  medical  causes  of  non-ci’fectiven-eai/  showed 
that  1.97%  of  the  wounded  die  and  an  additional  4.7$  are  permanently  dis- 
abled, for  a total  of  6.67$  DOW*  This  indicates  that  13.7$  (?.04  x .067) 
wore  people  die  or  are  disabled  from  their  wounds  as  are  killed  in  action. 
Thus,  the  DOW  factors  in  Table  4 are  13*7%  of  the  KZA  factors  in  Table  3. 


XfiSC SJi 

ENEMY  DIED  AltD  DISABLED  FROM  WOUNDS 


1965 

1966 

lge? 

1st  Half* 

1568 

Total 

1965-1968 

MONTHLY  FACTORS  ($) 
'combat 

0.145 

0.178 

0.235 

0.742 

• n/a 

Guerrilla 

0.049 

0.09S 

0.098 

0.197 

n/a 

Aomin  Service 

0.040 

0.119 

0.115 

0.257 

n/a 

DEATHS  fOMl 

3*4 

6.1 

Combat 

' 1.3 

2.5 

13*3 

Guerrilla 

.5 

1.2 

1.2 

0.7 

3*6 

Admin  Service 

.2 

.7 

.5 

.5  i 

1*5 

- - Total 

2.0 

TUT* 

5.1 

f.3  J 

For  example,  1.06%  of  the  enemy  ccsabat  force  was  killed  per  month  in  1965; 
in  addition  there  were  0.145$  DOW  (l.06$x  .137). 

The  WIA/KIA  ratio  may  vary  slightly  over  time.  The  sample  has  10  alter 
" action ; reports  each  for  1965  andri967,*'and  5 for  1 966.  The  computed  ratios 
are  1.77  for  1567,  2.74  for  1566  and  2.09  for  1565.  Since  the  differences 
are  not  great,  and  annual  data  is  not  available  for  died  and  disabled  as  a 
result  of  these  wounds,  ve  use  the  same  factor,  2.04  VIA  to  each  KIA,  for 
all  years. 


U ST  67-084,  Medical  Causes  of  Non-Effectiveness  Among  Vc/HVA  Troop*. 
Second  Update,  CICV,  17  November  19o7« 
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Enemy  Reported  Missing  ord  Captured 

Tabic  5 shows  the  estimates  of  eneny  missing  in  action  (MIA)  and  cap- 
tured, derived  from  79  documents.  Altogether,  35»9°0  are  estimated  to  hav'' 
been  MIA  or  capture!  from  1'jb’)  through  the  first  half  of  1968.  In  every  case 
estimated  losses  exceed  the.  number  of  POWs  reported  by  allied  forces.  V.v 
do  not  know  the  proportion  of  enemy  JCtA,  deserters  and  P0W3  in  the  figure 
of  35,900  MIA/captured  as  reported  in  the  eneny  documents. 


TABLE  5 

ENEMY  MISSING  AMD  CAPTURED 


m 

MONTHLY  FACTORS  (<&) 

Combat 

0.04 

Guerrillas 

0.17 

Admin  Service 

0.33 

MISSING  AND  CAPTURED  (000) 

Combat 

0.3  . 

Guerrillas 

3.6 

Admin  Service 

0.8 

Total 

^7 

row's  (coo>s/ 

% 

.4 

a/  Official  count  of  POW's 

in  camps 

1966 

ML 

1st  Half 
1968 

Total 

1955-196 

0.11 

0.23 

1.82' 

n/a 

0.17 

0.17 

0.17 

n/a. 

0.33 

0.33 

0.33 

n/a 

1.5 

3.4 

14.9 

20.1 

h.i 

3.8 

1.2 

12.9 

1.0 

0.8 

0.3 

2.9 

6.8 

Bio 

JETS 

35.9 

2.7 

6.0 

5.6 

14.7 

u 


Enemy  Losses  to  Desertion  and  Defection 

Bie  documents  indicate  that  7,500  enemy  deserted  in  i.965,  3,600  in  1966, 
8,300  in  1967  and  14,700  during  the  first  half  of  1968.  Official  military 
Chieu  Hoi  data  show  7,900  in  1965,  12,800  in  1966.  17,700  in  1567  and  4,000 
In  1968.  Except  for  1968,  the  estimates  are  less  than  the  defectors . class! - 

fied  as  such  by  the  enemy.  . _ . ■ 

• . ^ ‘ • ’ ' 

Table  6 provides  the  detailed  desertion  and  defection  factors  and  results. 
The  combat  unit  desertion  factors  are  based  on  a total  of  69  documents  and 
Indicate  that  the  enemy's  desertion  rate  rose  sharply  in  1963  to  better  thin 
Zj,  a month.  Only  16  documents  were  available  for  administrative  service  units 
and  9 for  guerrillas,  not  enough  to  develop  yearly  factors  for  deserters  from 
these  units.  Nor  Is  there  enough  evidence  to  allow  us  to  force  a trend  to 
these  data  as  we  did  for  the  guerrilla  ETA  factors,  so  we  used  the  same  fac- 
tors for  every  year. 
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TABLE  6 

arofl  DESERTERS 


1965 

MCOTKLY  FACTORS  (<) 

Combat 

0.37 

Guerrilla 

0.41 

Admin  Service 

0.51 

DESERTERS ( 000)  a/ 

Combat 

2.3 

Guerrilla 

3.9 

Admin  Service 

Jjl 

Total 

?*5 

a / In  addition,  we 

arsume  that  30£ 

1966 

1967 

1st  Half 
. 1568 

Total 

1965-1963 

0.25 

0.27 

2.24 

n/a 

0.41 

0.4l 

0.4l 

n/a 

0.51 

0.51 

0.51 

n/a 

2.4 

2.8 

12.8 

20.3 

4.6 

4.2 

1.3 

14.0 

1.6 

1.3 

0.6 

4.8 

8.6 

“53 

39.1 

if  the 

deserters 

return  to  their 

units. 

A number  of  factors  could  explain  the  difference  between  estimated  de- 
sertions and  military  Chieu  Hoi.  Sane  Chieu  Hoi  may  be  carried  on  the  enemy's 
books  as  missing  or  captured.  In  en  earlier  section  ve  saw  that,  only  14,700 
of  the  35,900  MIA/captured  can  be  accounted  for  as  bonafidc  POWs.  If  we 
.assume  for  the  moment  that  all  the  remaining  MIA/CAPT  are  Chieu  Hoi,  we  would 
be  estimating  about  60,300  deserters  as  shown  in  Table  7*  versus  42,400  mili- 
tary Chieu  Hoi. 


TABLE  7 

LESEBTIOriS,  MIA  ABB  CAPTURED  VERSUS  KILiTABY  CHIEU  HOI 

(Thousand’s)  . 


1st  Half  Total 


1965 

12§6 

1967 

1968 

1965-1968 

Estimated  MIA/CAPT 
over  FOW's 

4.1 

4.3 

2.0 

10.8 

21.2 

Estimated  Deserters 

• 

* 

• 

and  Defectors 

Subtotal 

• nil 

8.6 

12.7 

10.3 

14.7 

25.5 

"m 

Military  Chieu  Hoi 

7.9 

12.8 

17.7 

4.0 

42.4 

Difference 

+3.9 

-0.1 

-7.4 

■*21.5 

+17.9 
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However,  the  estimated  deserters,  XI  A,  end  captured  for  1967  fall  7,^00 
short  of  the  17, 7^  military  Chieu  Hoi  that  year.  In  I960  there  are  21,500 
Bore  deserters  than  Chiea  Hoi.  We  cannot  explain  the  1967  discrepancy.  But 
the  1969  discrepancy  may  st^n  from  the  enemy's  sizable  cempaign  to  counter 
the  Chieu  Hoi  program  in  late  1967  and  in  1968.  His  campaign  nay  have  been 
successful  in  keeping  deserters  fron  defecting  to  the  open  arms  program,  but 
unsuccessful  at  limiting  overall  enemy  desertions. 
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Annex  1 

VC/WVA  OB  196?  - 1968 

Jan  Feb  Mar  Apr  May  Jun  Jul  Aug  Srp  Cst  H -v  Do 

m. 

Combat 

VC  52.9  52.1  54.9  '55-9  60.4  61.1  61.3  62.7  63.5  63.8  65.4  65.4 

HVA  5.9  7.7  S.l  10.7  10.7  10.7  11.0  11.7  16.2  22.5  26.6  28.1 

Total  5br.«  59.0  63-0  66.6  71.1  71.8  72.3  74.4  79.7  <16.3  9<i.C  93*5 

Guerrillas  82  4 87.9  89.5  91.0  88.2  90.3  92.?  9®. 7 95-7  95*4  90.4  89.9 

Admin  Svc  36.8  37.1  37.2  37.6  38.1  38.5  38.3  39.0  39.2  Uo.l  UO.Q  41.3 

Total  170.0  184.8  169.7  195.2  197.4  200.6  203.8  206.1  214.6  221.8  223-3  224.7 


i2§£ 

Combat 

VC  68.3  69.5  69.0  66.7  69.0  69.2  70.4  7C.4  71.6  68.6  66.8  66.2 

HVA  30.5  36.7  40.6  42.4  43.1  55.4  56.1  56.9  56.7  53.8  50.5  51.4 

Total  98.8  106:2  109.6  16971  li2.1  124.TT26.5  127.3  120-3  122.4  U7-3  1177b 
Guerrillas  93.4  93.7  102.0  99-7  103.8  101.5  106.4  108.4  108.3  118.6  122.7  126.1 

Admin  Svc  43.2  44.7  46.2  47.3  47.9  50.5  50.5  50.5  50.9  48.2  45. 4 _ 41.6 

Total  235.4  244.6  257-8  256.1  263-0  276.6  283.4  286.2  287.5  289.2  285-4  205.3 


1967 

Combat 

VC  66.2  64.4  63.2  63.4  64.3  62.9  63.5  63.5  63.6  62-7  62.0  61.5 

HVA  50.8  51. 1_  55-5  58.6  58.2  59.4  59.2  61.7  6l.l  62.9  6l.4  63.6 

Total  117.0  115.;  118.7  122.0  122.5  122.3  122.7  125.2  124.7  125.6  123.4  125.1 

Guerrillas  126.1  122.3  115-3  109.2  102.9  102.1  93-7  91.2  85. 1 79.3  76.5  69.8 
Admin  Svc  _4l_sg_  4o.4_39.2  38.5  37.6  37.3  36.8  37.1  37.8  37.6  37.6  37.6 

Total  284.3  278.2  273.2  269-7  263.0  261.7  253.2  253-5  247.6  242 .“5  237.5  232.5' 


Combat 
VC 
HVA 
Total 
Guerrillas 
Admin  Svc 
Total 


62.4  51.8  51.4  .51.8  50.8  50.7 

83.4  80.3  83.9  82.8  82. f 94.0 

145. b 132.1  135.3  134.6  132.9  134.7 

64.0  70.9  66.0  63.3  53-9  51.2 

37.6  33.6  33.6  33-6  33.6  33.6 

247.4  236.6  234.9  231.5  220.4  21§.5 


4v 


O 


Source:  OSD  Southeast  Asia  Statistical  Suaaary,  Table  105,  did  3 September  1968. 
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Annex  2 

' DATA  DKSCPIPTIOi'  KID  STUDY  foTHCPOLOOY 


Cart.ured  Documents  L'~>-d  in  Study 

This  study  us~d  136  captured  enemy  documents,  translated  at  the  Combined 
Document  Exploitation  Center  in  Vietnam.  liany  of  these  dbcuaents  vere  used 
in  tha  previous  study,  "VC/ifVA  losses:  A New  Estimate  From  Captured  Documents," 
SEA  Analysis  Report,  January  1963.  Some  vere  also  used  by  KACV  J-2  in  its 
two  studies  ol’  VC/NVA  losses  based  on  samples  of  JO  and  120  documents  respec- 
tively. The  documents  used  arc  similar  to  those  summarized  in  the  November 
I967  SEA  Analysis  Report,  pages  2-12,  and  are  those  reviewed  over  the  past 
nine  months,  induding~he  MACV  studies'  documents,  that  meet  the  criteria 
for  this  analysis. 

Two  kinds  of  documents  are  used:  after  action  reports  of  VC/NVA  K3A  and 
VIA  which  are  useful  for  computing  wounded  to  killed  factors;  and  documents 
showing  a unit's  strength  and  losses  suffered  over  a period  of  time.  Almost 
all  of  these  latter  documents  referred  to  a unit's  killed  in  action  during 
the. period,  and  better  than  half  listed  other  losses,  such  as  VIA,  desertions, 
and  missing  in  action  or  captured. 

Documents  vere  classified  by  the  year  of  the  information;  the  type  of 
unit  (combat,  administrative  service  or  guerrilla);  a complete  or  fragmen- 
tary report;  a periodic  or  after  action  report;  and  the  period  covered  by  the 
report.  In  several  cases,  identifications  were  made  from  the  context  of  the 
i documents  rather  than  an  explicit  statement  within  the  document.  If  all 

these  items  of  identification  could  not  be  developed  from  a document  it  gen- 
erally was  not  used. 

Methodology 

v * ‘ • > 

Selection  » 

A document  was  selected  for  use  in  the  derivation  of  a factor  if  it  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  year  and  force  type;  was  a periodic  report  (except 
for  the  WIA/KIA  ratio  computation);  and  if  not  a complete  report  for  the 
unit  for  the  period,  it  had  losses  of  the  type  under  consideration.  After 
the  documents  were  selected,  the  factors  vere  computed  using  three  methods. 

Computation 

First,  the  data  i3  adjusted  to  correct  for  differences  in  period.  That 
is,  if  the  document  covers  a three  month  period  for  a unit  with  a strength  of 
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Table  1 

SAMPLE  CALCULATION'S 
KIA  - 1968  - COM  HAT  TYPE  I'NITS 


Assigned 

Reported 

Period 

Adjusted 

KIA/ 

Strenqth 

KIA 

Covered 

Strenqth 

Adjusted  Str 

50 

0 

(mos  ) 

1 

50 

0.0 

2f  0 

28 

1 

260 

0.108 

336 

70' 

1 

336 

0.208 

118  • 

16 

4 

472 

0.034 

292 

16 

1 

292 

0.055 

229 

25 

1 

229 

0.109 

258 

13 

3 

774 

0.017 

54 

10 

3 

162 

0.062 

60 

11 

2 

120 

0.092 

59 

18 

1 

59 

0.305 

2299 

63 

1 

2299 

0.027 

67 

3 

1 

67 

0.045 

195 

31 

2 

390 

0.079 

67 

12 

1 

67 

0.179 

46 

2 

1 

46 

0.044 

90 

0 

1 

90 

o.o 

219 

5 

1 

219 

0.023 

4699 

323 

5932 

1.387 

Method  #1*  323  * 

5932  “ 5,431 

Method  #2:  1.387  „ 

— pp-8.1! 

Method.!**  1.53% 
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300  «nd  12  KIA  during  * quarter,  we  multiply  the  assigned  strength  by  3 
Months  to  get  an  adjusted  as  signed  strength  of  900  giving  a Monthly  attri- 
tion factor  of  1.33  per  100  strength  for  this  unit. 

Three  different  methods  are  used  to  calculate  th  annual  attrition 
factors  from  the  adjusted  data.  Table  1 provides  a sample  set  of  calcula- 
tions. The  first  method  sums  the  reported  monthly  KIA  and  divides  by  the 
sub  of  the  adjusted  assigned  strengths  for  all  salts.  For  combat  KIA,  1068, 
we  get  an  attrition  factor  of  (see  Table  1). 

Method  2 is  to  compute  the  average  of  the  QA  per  strength  ratios  of 
each  observation.  As  shown  on  Table  1,  we  average  the  KIA/adJusted  strength 
ratios,  to  get  a monthly  attrition  factor  of  8.15$.  This  method  disregards 
unit  site,  i.e.,  a local  force  company1*  loss  rate  receives  the  same  weight 
as  a sain  force  regiaent's. 

The  third  estimate  is  determined  by  the  regression  coefficient  of 
strength,  derived  by  regressing  strength  (independent  variable)  against  KIA 
(dependent  variable).  (Plot  strength  against  KIA  and  draw  a line  describing 
the  relation  between  KIA  and  strength,  using  the  least  squares  criterion. 

The  slope  of  the  line  is  our  third  estimate.)  For  the  1968  combat  unit  KIA 
factor  shown  on  Table  1,  we  get  1.53$.  This  method  is  very  unreliable  with 
snail  aaaple  sizes. 

f 

Good  arguments  could  be  offered  for  each  of  these  Methods.  But,  if  there 
la  a relationship  between  losses  and  strength,  and  If  the  samples  were  large 
enough,  each  of  these  methods  should  produce  about  the  same  result.  Thus, 
the  reliability  of  our  estimates  ean  be  measured  by  bow  well  the  results  of 
the  three  methods  agree.  Vhere  all  three  methods  provide  similar  estimates 
we  are  more  confident  than  in  the  case  where  the  methods  provide  widely 
divergent  results.  Because  much  of  the  data  used  in  this  study  (cr  any 
similar  study)  varies  in  quality,  ve  have  arbitrarily  chosen  to  use  the 
middle  estimate  of  the  three  as  our  "best"  estimate  for  each  year.  Thus  for 
the  preceding  table,  ve  are  not  very  confident  about  the  1968  combat  KIA 
factor.  The  factor  computed  by  the  3 methods  are  shown  in  the  tables  which 
follow. 
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COMPUTATION  OF  MONTHLY  KIA  FACTOR 
ADMiNISTRATIVU  SERVICE  UNITS 


1965 

1966  196? 

III 

1968 

Total 
All  Years 

Number  of  Documents 

2 

4 10 

5 

21 

Method  #1 

0.51 

0.87V 0.78 

1.93 

0.82V 

Method  f 2 

0.29*/ 

2.18  0.84  V 

1.88V 

1.29 

Method  #3 

-o.i5 5/ 

0.085/'  0.935/ 

1.49V 

* 0.45V 

V "Best"  estimate. 
i/  Particularly  uncertain  estimate. 


COMPUTATION  QT  WOUNPED/KIT.T.Rn  t>>tt r\ 


»«l>er  of  after  action  report*  25 

Patio  of  total  wounded  to  total  killed  2.04»/ 

Average  WIA/KIA  for  reported  action*  2.09 

t«ast  square  WXA/KIA  estimate  ' 1.81  ' 

a?  'Best*  estimate". 


o . . 
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COMPUTATION  OF  MONTHLY  DESERTION  FACTOR 

“TOtiBAr" tYPE  UNITS 


• 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

All  Year: 

Number  of  Documents 

14 

16 

27 

10 

69  SJ 

Method  #1 

0.37^/ 

0.2^/ 

r- 

M 

• 

O 

3.23 

0.345/ 

Method  #2 

0.59 

1.05 

0.78 

2.24  5/ 

1.02 

Method  #3  . 

0.21 

0.13 

O 

• 

O 

1.80  y 

0.145/ 

a/  "Bestw  estimate. 

2/  Particularly  uncertain  estimate. 

*/  Two  documents  in  sample  are  for  undetermined  years. 

. » 

COMPUTATION  OF  MIA/CAPT  FACTOR 

ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICE  TYPE  UNITS  \ 

_ ^ 

/ 

1965  1966  1967  1968  All  Years 

Number  of  Documents  116  4 13 

Method  #1  1.475/.  0.0  i/  0 .285/  0.0®/  0.26 


“Kethod  f2 

* 1.47  ^0.0 

0.12  * 6.0 

- 0.17*/ 

Method  *Z 

N/A  N/A 

0.43  N/A 

0.155/ 

«/  "Best"  estimate. 

2/  Particularly  uncertain  estimate. 
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COMPUTATION  OF  MI A/C APT  FACTOR 

comSST  "TIPH  UNITS 


1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

All  Years 

Number 

of  Documents 

13 

9 

25 

11 

60  c/ 

Method 

#1 

0.04S/ 

0.11^/ 

0.232/ 

1.82  SJ 

0.132/ 

Method 

12 

0.02 

0.29 

0.66 

1.40 

0.58 

Method 

13 

0.07 

0.08 

0.09 

4.25 

0.06  & 

a ! "Best*4  estimate . • 

Particularly  uncertain  estimate.. 

• Two  documents  in  sample  are  for  undetermined  years. 

COMPUTATION  OF  MIA/CAPT  FACTOR 
_ GUERRILLAS 


I 

1966 

Number  of  Documents  6 

Method'  ffl  0.33^ 

Method  #2  2.53 

* 

Method  #3  0.28 


a/  wBest"  estimate. 
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COMP  ITT  ATI  ON  OF  MONTHLY  DESERTION  FACTOR 


co  •■. y u/ at  n 

.•\  ,-GiJi,  iAj <<u/iSw 

5ERTICN  FAC 

TOR 

(r;ephii,.w. 

1966 

1967 

All  Years 

Number  of  Documents 

.19  6$ 

1963 

All  ’.fears 

Nor.i.vr  «.£  !Xc: ••r.r.r.tt; 

5 

7 

12 

Method  *T 

'0.20£/ 

0.945/ 

0.51*/ 

Method 

0 . 2«)d/ 

0.945/ 

0 . 512./ 

Method  i?2 

3.08 

9.41 

3.89 

Method  £2 

3, .08 

9.41 

5. 89 

Method  #3 

-0.09£/ 

-2.75k/ 

-0.51k/ 

teethed  >’3  * • 

-0.09k/  ■ 

-2:75k/ 

• -0 . 5lk/ 

a/  "Best”  estimate. 

jj? — » g y^rjcertain  estimate, 
b/  Particularly  uncertain  estimate. 

COMPUTATION  OF  MONTHLY  DESERTION  FACTOR 


~*RTrti«nr^gyi^\gacerta±n  estimate. 
bj  Par  ticaiar  ly  uncertain  estimate. 
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r-AvADMiyiS 

TRAIT  VS .SERVICE 

.-«aE  r 

k^ilS-roR 

3 

nDMINlS 

i-iu\VlVB"SEHVlCr 

TYPE 

UNITS 

196  r' 

1966 

1967 

1968 

All  Years 

196  5 

1966 

1967 

196  8 

All  Years 

Number 

of  Documents 

— — t 

3- 

* 

It> 

Number. 

of  Documents 

1 •. 

3 

• . 8 

: "** V.4  . 

16 

Method 

#1 

2.21*/ 

1.00*/0. 28*/ 

o.6»/ 

0.415/ 

^Method 

f 1 

2.21*/ 

1.005/0.28=/ 

0 . 0 */ 

0.415/ 

He  thud 

#2  • ' • 

’ 2.21 

1.12 

0.45 

, 0.0 

0.57 

-Method 

tu..  -•  - - 

2/21*. 

1.12  1 

0.45'- 

, - 0.0  - 

*;•  0.57*  ' i 

Method 

n ‘ 

N/A 

0 ,83  - 

0.12k/ 

Q .0 

'<  0.41k/ 

Method 

• 

0.83  - 

■0.12k/ 

- 0.0 

0.41k/  [ 

i 

a / . *'Besth  estimate. 

— 

; 
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COMPUTATION  OF  MONTHLY  KIA  FACTOR 


( 

COMBAT 

TtfrB  unIts 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

Total 
All  Years 

Number 

of  Documents 

18 

27 

51 

17 

115  b/ 

Method 

#1 

1.17 

1.30  a/1. 72a/ 

5.43  a/ 

1-53  •/ 

• 

Method 

#2 

0.82 

2.51 

2.19 

8.15 

2.90 

Method 

#3 

1.06a/ 

0.96 

1.57 

1.53 

1.46 

V 


"Best"  estimate. 

i*wo  documents  in  the  sample  have  undetermined  years. 
COMPUTATION  OF  MONTHLY  KIA  FACTOR 


GUERRILLAS 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

All  Years 

Number  of  Documents 

0 

5 

7 

0 

12 

Method' #1 

0.20 

0.23 

0.23 

Method  f2 

1.67 

1.21 

1.40 

Method  #3 

0. 12 

o.oi  y 

0.05$/ 

Apportional  average  c/ 

0.36*/ 

0.72*/ 

0.72  iJ 

1.44*/ 

0.815  if 

^ . estimate. 

b/  Particularly  uncertain  estimate. 

c/  An  examination  of  the  documents  indicates  that  neither  0.23% 
nor  1.40%  per  month  is  an  acceptable  attrition  factor  - the 
result  should  be  somewhere  in, between.  We  have,  averaged  these 
estimates  to  get  an  0.815%  factor  for  all  years.  Both  the 
combat  and  administration  service  factors  indicate  an 
increasing  trend  over  time.  Therefore  we  have  arbitrarily 
assumed  that  KIA  rates  in  1968  are  twice  those  of  1966  and 
1967  and  that  1965  rates  are  half  the  1966-1967  rates.  The 
average  of  these  rates,  over  all  years  should  be  0.815%.  The 
apportioned  average  rates  meet  these  criteria. 
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Annex  3 


12-1409-65 

1-1533-66 

1- 1559-66 

2- 1252-66 
2-1369-66 
2-1408-66 
2-1415-66 
6-1201-66 
6-1232-66 
7-1150-66 
8r 1165-66 
9-2004-66 

10-1342-66 
10-1434-66 
10-2136-66 
-1051-66 
-1979-66 
-1997-66 
-2527-66 
-2866-66 
-3854-66 


1-1040-67 

1-1047-67 

1-1798-67 

1-1908-67 

1-1910-67 

1-2233-67 

1-2338-67 

1-2828-67 

1-2878-67 

1-2986-67 

1- 3015-67 

2- 1681-67 
2-1753-67 

2- 1759-67 

3- 3015-67 
6-1016-67 
6-1753-67 
6-1782-67 

6-1858-67 

6-2884-67 

6-3433-67 

6-3517-67 

6-3924-67 

6- 4054-67 

7- 1057-67 

7-2496-67 

7-3174-67 

7-3355-67 


CAPTURED  POCtMETTS  UTH1  STIPI 
(CDEC  l»e  Nuaocr) 

• 

8-1319-67 

0-2001-67 

8-2212-67 

8-2584-67 

8-2595-67 

8- 3492-67 

9- 1181-67 

9-1346-67 

9-1534-67 

9-1550-67 

9-1569-67 

9-1706-67 

9-1927-67 

9-2139-67 

9-2188-67 

9-2226-67 

9-2259-67 

9- 2280-67 

10- 1330-67 

IO-15S5-67 

IO-I692-67 

10-1868-67 

10-1961-67 

10-2111-67 

10-2153-67 

10- 2398-67 

11- 0417-67 

11-1127-67 

11-1140-67 

11-1190-67 

11-1480-67 

11-1638-67 

11-2010-67 

11-2139-67. 

11- 2222-67 

12- 1026-67 

12-1511-67 

12-1914-67 

12-1919-67  ■ 

12-2138-67 

12-2748-67  ’ 

12-3935-67 


2-2260-68 

3-2243-68 

3-2398-68 

3-2680-68 

3-2709-68 

3- 2785-63 

4- 1045-68 
4-1054-68 
4-1135-63 

4-0.85-68 
4-1543-68 
4-2384-68 
4-2591-68 
4-2602-63 
. 4-2607-68 
4-2603-68 
4-2632-68 
4-2692-68 
4-2722-68 
4-2742-68 
4-2837-68 
4-2864-68 


4- 3183-68 

5- 3239-68 
5-1473-68 
5-1520-68 
5-2503-68 

5- 2884-68 

6- 1012-68 
6-1054-68 
6-1101-68 
6-1195-68 

6- 1638-68 

7- 1031-68 

7-3I87-68 

7-1337-68 

7- 1587-68 

8- 2553-68 


1-2030-68 

2-1219-68 

2-1246-68 

2-1249-68 

2-1378-68 

2-1700-68 

2-2134-63 
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KVA/VC  PRISOKTXS  OP  MR 

Swmary,  In  past  wan,  analysis  of  FOW  statistics  Provided  a valuable 
insigKtinuo  the  state  of  enemy  moral*.  In  the  Korean  War,  the  behavior 
of  PGU's  while  in  confinement  was  a.  major  issue  which  affected  negotiations 
end  strained  err  relations  with  the  South  Ko reams.  The  behavior  of  FOh's 
in  Prisoner  of  War  damps  such  as  KOJE-DQ  provided  a clear  indication  of 
enemy  intransigence  since  the  prisoners'  actions  were  largely  directed  by 
the  Ucrth  Kcrecn/CHICCii  high  camend.  It  also  provided  the  enemy  With  a 
major  propaganda  weapon. 

The  available  data  in  Washington  on  Prisoners  of  War  in  South  Vietnam 
are  tenuous  and  fail  to  show  any  clear  or  definite  patterns.  The  total 
nunber  of  enemy  captured  eince  1966 .probably  reflect#  the  level  of  enemy 
and  allied  activity  and  the  number  of  enemy  troepe  operating  in  SVN  ae 
much  ae  the  state  of  their  morale . Incidents  reported  in  detention 
facilities  also  have  a randan  pattern  and  few  incidents  could  be  eategorized 
as  well  organised  attempts  at  disruption.  On  the  other  hand , the  detention 
facilities  ere  overcrowded  and  could  provide  a future  environment  for 
major  altercations . On  the  basis  of  available  data , it  appears  that  the 
Worth  Vietnamese  are  more  difficult  to  capture  for  surrender  less ) than 
the  VC„  and  the  enemy  does  not  prefer  to  surrender  to  any  particular 
allied  force.  About  42Z  of  the  POW's  were  captured  by  US  forces . 

Tabic  1 chores  ths  PCK  Input  into  South  Vietnamese  detention  facilities. 
(The  South  Vietnamese  have  responsibility  for  detaining  all  FOWs  regardless 
of  the  capturing  force.)  At  present,  about  33,500  pOWs  are  Incarcerated  in 
‘"Outn  Vietnam;  6,968  or  21$  of  them  are  North  Vietnamese.  The  remainder  are 
Viet  Cong  (77$)  and  Regroupees  (1$).  (Regroupee  is  a GVK  political  terms  for 
uouth  Vietnamese  who,  as  a result  of  the  195'v  Geneva  Accord  elected  to  go  to 
North  Vietnam  but  were  later  captured  fighting  in  the  South. ) 

The  largest  number  of  prisoners  (12,825)  vere  interned  in  1968  and  about 
the  same  number  were  interned  in  1969  (8,596)  as  in  1967  (8,253).  These  annual 
rates  generally  follow  the  pattern  of  enemy  activity  during  the  same  -period. 

, 3“Ce  1966 » Personnel  averaged  22$  of  the  total  eneny  captured  except 
for  1967  wen  the  figure  was  13$.  In  1968  and  1969  the  NVN  personnel  composi- 
tion was  almost  identical  (23$) . A major  effort  h»3  been  made  since  1968  to 
appeal  to  IfVN  personnel  to  surrender  rather  than  cheu  Hoi,  since  the  latter 
offers  no  hope  of  eventual  repatriation. 

' r Tabl*  * sbova  the  1969  -quarterly-  PCW  input  by  capturing  -force . As  in 
the  case  of  annual  rates,  the  monthly  internments  show  an  .-irregular  pattern, 
but  the  trend  ba3  been  downward.  The  average  monthly  rate  in  1969  was  716. 

PCW  inputs  were  highest  in  1st  quarter  and  showed  a steady  decline  from  June 
onward,  reaching  a low  point  in  December. 
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TABLE  liJ 

PCW  ILTCTwLP  IN  svr/  IW  CAKP5 
(Prior  to  thruugn  1969) 


Prior  to 
1966 

* of 

Yr 

Total 

1966 

i or 
Yr 

Tctal 

1967 

% of 
Yr 

Total 

1968 

i of 

Yr 

Total 

1**? 

i or 

Yr 

Total 

Total 

* of 
Total 

SVN 

167 

37* 

694 

SO 

1103 

13. 

2946 

23 

2058 

24 

6908 

21 

VC 

205 

45 

2595 

77 

6997 

85 

9683 

75 

6478 

75 

25958 

77 

Regroupee 

83 

18 

105 

3 

129 

1.5 

193 

1.5 

60 

1 

570 

1.5 

Unknown 

- 

- 

- 

- 

?4 

. °'? 

„ 3 

0.5 

- 

- 

27 

0-5 

Total 

455 

100 

33S3T 

100 

"S£33 

loo 

.12^15 

"135 

■3590“ 

.160 

33523 

163 

a/  CCEMJSIACV  Report,  Vietnamese  Detainees/PCW  reflect*  Input*  into  camps,  not 
capture  rate. 


TABLE' gS/ 


POW  IWTEF.rfED/CAPmiWS  FORCE 
(1969) 


% of 

1ft  tr 

2fttr 

3fttr 

4fttr 

1969 

Total 

Total 

Mo.  At« 

Mo.  Ava 

Mo.  Ats 

Mo.  Avg 

Ho.  A\T! 

RVIIAP 

5331 

62 

597 

#7 

417 

. 194 

44S-  . 

US 

3093 

36 

377 

343 

195 

116 

258 

ROK 

. 125 

1.5 

15 

14 

8 

4 

.10 

AUS 

29 

0.3 

3 

5 

1 

0 

2 

THAI 

17 

0.2 

1 

1 

l 

? 

■ 1 

Total 

8595 

100 

g§3  ' 

930 

' S22 

317 

715 

*7  COMBSMACV  Report,  Viet  names  e Detainees/PCW  reflects  inputs  into  camps,  not  capture 
rate.. 
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Table  3 above  that,  in  1966  and  1967  the  Koreans  accounted  for  nore  POVs 
annually  per  1000  friendly  strength  than  any  other  Allied  Force.  In  1968, 
the  Koreans,  RVNAF  and  US  had  about  the  same  rate  (9«S>)»  but  the  Korean  rate 
decreased  to  2.5  in  1Q6?.  The  RMIAF  and  US  rates  both  decreased  to  about 
6.0  in  1969.  It  appears  that  the  RVNAF  are  as  effective  in  capturing  POW'a 
as  US  forces  and  the  Koreans  were  core  effective  than  both  of  then  prior  to 
1968. 

POW  Capps.  The  South  Vietnamese  administer  five  regional  and  one  central 
POW  Camp.  Da  Nang  interns  POW's  captured  in  I CTZ,  and  Pleiku  holds  most  of 
those  captured  in  II  CTZ.  Qui  Khun  interns  POW's  coptured  in  II  CTZ  who  were 
not  initially  confined  in  Pleiku.  It  is  also  the  central  facility  for  female 
PCVs.  Bien  Hoa  interns  POW's  captured  in  III  CTZ  and  is  the  central  facility 
far  severely  wounded  POW's  and  youth  (males  17  years  or  younger).  Can  Tho 
interns  POW  captured  in  IV  CTZ.  Phu  Quoc  Island  is  a central  facility  which 
detains  pows  processed  through  any  one  of  the  other  five  camps. 

Table  4 shows  that  overcrowding  exists  in  all  but  two  of  the  POW  facili- 
ties. Ninety  three  percent  of  the  PGWa  are  confined  in  facilities  which  have 
prisoner  populations  above  their  normal  capacity;  the  Bier  Hoa  camp  is  opera- 
ting above  its  emergency  capacity.  (We  do  not  know  what  standards  are  used 
in  defining  the  terms  normal  and  emergency. ) 

A review  of  available  data  on  incidents  reported  in  the  POW  cusps  failed 
to  show  a recent  increase  of  major  incidents.  Most  of  those  reported  are 
spontaneous  outbursts  without  any  apparent  design.  Nevertheless,  the  over- 
crowded conditions.  could  provide  the  environment  for  more  serious  altercations 
in  the  future. 
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TABU  3 l/ 


PCW  IHTSRrep/qUTTOIHO  FCBCE 
(pate  per  l»-'j  Stron^th  per  Ytar) 

(Prior  to  1966  through  1969) 

Total  J2 

t of  Prior  to 

Capturing  P?rc#  Ho.  Captured  Total  1 96">  Interned  Str 


Intercel  nr.  fCOO' 


a/  CO-JUS  HACV  Report  - Vietntxeie  Detalneea/POV,  Pebrouy  1970« 

5/  Total  dtpturad  n untoe  i;  For  nuaber  preaectly  detained  Me  Table  1. 


TAELS  4 •/ 

PCW  CAW  PGPJIAnoff/CAJtCITT 

(1969) 


Danarg 

Plena 

Cal’  pw 

Men  Hoa 

Can  * 

i of 

Poo  • Capacity 

% CT 

Pop  Capacity 

£ of 

Pop  Capacity 

Pap  Cape 

m 

Pop  C 

U88 

1298 

1222 

4470 

roe 

2000  59 

2000  65 

1000  122 

3000  14 

9 

2000 

2500  48 

2500  J2 

1$00  81 

3700  « 

1 

2500  . 

■VH/vc  1188  1296  1222 
Bated  Capacity  (Konal)  2000  59  2000  65  1000 
Bated  Capacity  (Bar)  2500  48  2500  J2  1J0C 

7 COKBMACV  Report  * Tletoaoeaa  Betaloeea/PGN,  Fttoreary  1970. 
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; ja ti  c:al  rscokci mat  c t, 


Designed  'to  fttt.rr.ct  high-  and  nlri lie-level. Viet  Cong  defector*  to 
the  GVIl,  the  >;r.tic::r.i  R- conciliation  progrea  vns  announced  in  the  Kamilla 
Cor-nml  end  scheduled  for  proclamation  in  November  IJoo.  Actual  pro- 
mulgation of  th'*  cr;.;.n.i;;n  vill  begin  in  A.prll  15^7 » according  to  the  meut 
opt.irJ.ctic  r.r.cdulcr. . Midsummer  i::  a more  realistic  guess.  The.!!.-  deliiys 
sten  fror.  th*'  lukewarm  support  "r/.lenni  Reconciliation  has  von  j'rrc  r..*ny 
CVIl  officif.lc,  despit.--  the  fervent  demands  for  action  from  US  officials. 
(An  indie r.t3  on  of  Vie;. acmes  a caution  toward  the  rational  Reconciliation 
concept  is  the  absence  of  any  funds  earmarked  for  the  progroc  in  the  CY 
1967  Chicu  Hoi  budget  of  approximately  o?.1*  million. ) 


U.S.  officials,  vit h GVIl  assistance,  developed  a national  Reconcil- 
iation Action  Program  along  two  themes:  the  premise  of  civil  uni  political 
rights  to  defectors  and  the  offer  of  GVU  civilian,  and  military  career 
positions  comparable  to  those  held  by  defectors  in  enemy  organizations. 


GVH  officials  apparently  accept  the  ideas  of  extending  civil  rights 
to  rallicrs,  attracting  high-level  VC  through  individually  designee  covert  . 
operations  and  instituting  a national  revard  system.  Rut  they  have  not 
accepted  the  concept  snd  techniques  of  an  overt  campaign,  to  rally  middle- 
level  VC.  The  proposed  offer  of  civilian  ana  military' careers  to  defectors 
is  a major  difficulty.  Other  inducements  such  as  allowing  former  VC  to  run 
for  election  if  they  "renounce  the  III.?,  granting  them  identification  cards 
and  idlitary  security  clearances  to  open  job  opportunities,  forming  Hot  Chnnh 
(rallicr)  \uiit3  within  ARM  I or  givins  them  unclaimed  land  and  supplies  are 
less  important  stumbling  blocks.  Officials  feel  qualified  individual  defector 
could  er/1  should  be  given  GVU  positions  and  have  & chance  for  other  work. 

But  they  wonder  how  a national  campaign  premising  life,  liberty  and  happiness 
to  the  e noisy  will  be  received  by  ARM!  troops  (who  might  have  to  serve  under 
forcer  VC),.GVH  civil  servants  (whose  jobs  might  be  threatened),  landless 
refugees  and  others. 

Further,  sane  Constituent  Assembly  Representatives  are  reportly  moving 
toward  hard  opposition  to  any  participation  of  the  former  enemy  in  political 
life. 

However,  sane  progress  is  being  made.  ChJeu  Hoi  Undersecretary  Anh 
hopes  tv  speed  clearances  for  rallier?  and  in  other  ways  expand  ClI  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  defectors.  The  Revolutionary  Development  Ministry 
plans  to  hire  2 COO  raliiers  in  CY  12o7;  Anh  will  publicly  name  a former. VC  - 
lieutenant  to  a senior  position  in  hie, ministry.  An d Chieu.iloi  Director  Tri  . * 
will  launch  sene  covert  appeals  to  already  identified  Viet  Cong,  premising 
them  specific  military  or  government  jobs  if  they  defect.  A future  large- 
scale,  overt  campaign  might  bs  guided  by  techniques  tested  by  Tri’s  efforts.  • 
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CHIEU  HOI  DECIJKK 

The  Chieu  Hoi  rate  ha*  dropped  sharply  from  its  March  1967  peak  of  1109  r^r 
week  because  of  (l)  increased  VC/KVA  action  against  returnees,  (2)  increased  GVN 
political  activity  (including  rural  election.?),  (3)  ovcrcrovding  of  Chleu  HM 
centers  and  (4)  declines  in  friendly  epciationr  in  populated  areas.  . The  present  ' • 
rate  of  defectors  (460  per  week)  would  result  in  about  30,000  Hoi  Chunh  in  Cf  1 9*77, 
compared  to  the  objective  of  40,000  returnees.  If  the  1J66  pattern  repeats,  the  ' 
total  would  be  closer  to  35, COO. 


chieu  HOI 

(Weekly  Averages  by  Quarter) 


1965  _ 

1966 

* . 

1967 

3rd  4th 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

5th 
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2nd 

S «£ 
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Qtr 
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.asz 

S&L 

Qtr 

Jul 

I Corps 

28 

34 

39 

17 

33 

44 

58 

50 

45 

II  Corps 

39 

93  • 

192 

138 

79 

289 

239 

186 

53 

III  Corps 

47 

75 

83 

69 

65 

69 

250 

I69 

152 

IV  Corps 
Total 

Si 

M 

1 

no 

m 

J 

1 

269 

Si5 

170 

m. 

212 

555 

Military 

199 

291 

220 

178 

303 

520 

366 

347 

Political 

52 

78 

116 

95 

72 

202 

238 

1UO 

98 

Other 

12 

257 

8 

255 

J2 

519 

35? 

16 

155 

jg. 

5§ 

_22 

575 

552 

The  most  important  factor  in  influencing  the  VC  to  rally  appears  to  be  ►' 
the  reputation  of  the  Chieu  Hoi  center  and  its  program.  VC/KVA  personnel 
apparently  get-  very  quick  and  accurate  feedback  regarding  the  current  treat- 
ment of  returnees.  Military  pressure  and  psychological  operations  also  have 
an  effect,  as  does  a stable  political  climate.  All  of  these  factors  were 
working  for  us  in  January-March  1967  when  the  Chieu  Hoi  rate  went  to  fll6  per 
week,  highest  to  date.  We  intensified  military  operations  in  populated  areas 
and  conducted  a massive  psyw&r  campaign  during  February  in  connection  with  Tet. 

By  April,,  several  factors  began  to  reduce  the  number  of  returnees  and  the 
second  quarter  rate  dropped  30^  ^to  575  per  week):  (1)  Chieu  Hoi  centers  became 
overcrowded  in  the  II  and  III  Corps  provinces  with' the  highest  returnee  rates; 

(2)  the  enemy  began  to  infiltrate  VC  cadre  as  returnees  (apparently  for  the  first 
time) t and  also  began  te  Assassinate,  ralliers  and  exert.  military  force  .against, 

Chieu  Hoi  centers  and  resettlement  namlets;  (3)  GVN  political  activities  and 
hamlet  elections  upset  the  political  climate , leading  potential  ralliers  to  await 
-.the  outcome  before  coamiitting  themselves.  (Past,  experience  indicates  that  Chieu 
Hoi  figures  can  be  expected  to  decline  during  periods  of  intense  political  activity. 
Finally,  (4)  allied  military  operations  in  populated  areas  (which  produce  Chieu 
Hoi)  apparently  declined. 
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The  data  by  Corps  ar^a  show  that  I Corps  o nslatertly  provides  le3s  than 
10%  of  the  returnees, probably  duo  to  its  political  inntati] Ity,  the  larg  • r.  mber 
of  NVA  troops  there,  and  the  sustained  ir.te-.siv  of  the  conflict  both  in  r.,  , 
coastal  areas  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  i£Z.  The  distribution  of  Hoi  Chai.n 
from  the  other  lorps  ar^as  has  been  fairly  even  (ll  CTZ  - 2%,  III  CTZ  - <1.1, 

TV  - CTZ,  33’?)  Ln  lc6"  t~  date.  All  four  Corps  arer.3  have  shown  declines  from 
the  first  quar  ;;r  .1967  levels. 

A comparison  between  fir.'t  half  ljof  and  first  half  lyo7  figures  shows 
tliat  the  Chicu  {oi  rate  doubled  in  I and  IV  Cories  and  almost  tripled  in  III 
Corps.  The  II  Corps  rate  increased  only  30,*  • However,  in  absolute  terr.n , 

III  Corps  and  IV  Corps  simply  caught  up  with  tlis  II  Corp3  rate. 

..Treatment  oi  Hoi  Chanh  i3  apparently'  improving.  GVH  officials  claim 
that  provincial  officials  ore  giving  all  Koi  Chanhs  (ralliers.)  relatively 
standardized  treat nent  in  providing  fer  their  return  to  normal  life.  Hoi  Chanh 
can  expect  to  receive  identification  cards  soon  after  completing  a two-month 
reorientation  progr.ua  in  the  provincial  Chieu  Hoi'  Centers.  These  cards  must 
be  carried,  for  rallies  to  obtain  Jobs  in  government  controlled  areas. 

Ralliers  previou.-ly  registered  as  voters, apply  to  the  district  chief  in 
order  to  vote.  Any  Ho*.  Chanh  who  is  interested  in  running  for  office  is  eligible 
if  his  name  appears  on  the  voters'  lists  and  he  receives  a clearance  from  the 
local  police.  In  areas  which  have  recently  come  under  government  control, 
ralliers  are  separated  i v.o  three  categories  by  the  police  --  "real,  occasional, 
and  forced  Communist  supporters."  Ralliers  can  become  candidates  if  they  are 
classified  in  the  latter  vo  categories.  In  the  recent  village  and  hamlet 
elections,  seven  Hoi  Chant  — one  village  chief,  three  hamlet  chiefs,  and  three 
village  councilors  — were  elected. 

No  uniform  policy  exis\i  in  dealing  with  Hoi  Chanh  who  might  have 
violated  the  law  while  serving  with  the  Viet  Cong  — especially  in  regard  to  acts 
of  terrorism.  Ho  instructiois  have  been  issued  by  the  government.  The  usual 
practice  has  been  for  alleged Vy  quilty  persons  to  be  tried  by  civil  or 
-military  tribunals.  No  cne  kievs  how  many  Hoi  Chanh  who.  have  been  tried  for  acts 
conmitted  while  they  were  memt ;rs  of  enemy  forces . 

A number  of  measures  are  u > lerway  tc  improve  the  capability  of  the  Chieu 
Hoi  program  both  to  attract  deftitors  and  to  make  productive  use  of  Hoi  Chanh 
after  they  ccme  in.  To  attract  xre  Hoi  Chanh,  the  following  actions  are  being 
. worked  out  with  the  GVIJ  Chieu  Hoi  • Vinistryr 

‘ II  Give  the"  tf. S',  Chi-eu  di  Program-  manager  U'VTT  $10  million  slash  fund 

2.  Construct  51  adequate  \ hieu  Ifci  centers  and  make  the  shoddy 
' national  Chieu  Hoi  center  into  a moon, 

. 3*  Double  the  U.S.  Chieu  hi'.  Province  advisors  and  assign  psyops 
advisors  in  20  provinces  to  develop  a letter  quick  reaction  capability  to  exploit 
Chieu  Hoi. 
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4.  Initiate  a Tot -like  payops  campaign  keyed  to  the  clectiona. 

(The  last  Tet  campaign  was  very  successful.) 

To  improve  the  use  of  Hoi  Chanh,  the  following  actions  are  underway : 

1.  Ana  and  train  all  Foi  Chanh  armed  propaganda  teams. 

2.  Quadruple  the  Hoi  Chanh  “Kit  Carson"  scouts  to  1000. 

3.  Increase  the  use  of  Hoi  Chanh  in  pacification. 

4.  Convince  the  GVTf  to  fora  Chieu  Hoi  coabat  units. 

Implementation  of  the  foregoing  actions,  together  with  successful 
elections,  may  increase  the  Chieu  Hoi  rate  during  fourth  quarter  1967*  More- 
over, the  i960  pattern  would  indicate  that  we  can  expect  a 4th  quarter  rise. 

In  1966  the  rate  was  high  in  the  first  quarter  (4l9  per  week)  and  then  dropped 
20%  in  each  cf  the  next  two  quarters,  only  to  rise  sharply  in  the  fourth 
quarter  to  538  per  week,  or  double  the  third  quarter  rate  of  266.  The  196? 
pattern  to  date  is  similar,  with  a first  quarter  high  of  816  per  week.,  a 30#  drop  to 
575  in  second  quarter,  and  a further  20%  drop  in  July. 

The  1967  goal  for  the  Chieu  Hoi  program  is  40,000  returnees,  twice  the 
actual  1966  number.  The  program  reached  20,120  by  the  end  of  July  (665  per 
week).  Achievement  .of  the  1967  goal  will  require  an  average  rate  of  050 
returnees  per  week  throughout  the  Becond  half  of  the  year,  more  than  a 20% 
increase  over  the  first  half  rate.  The  rate  is  about  460  per  week  at  present, 
which  would  yield  a CY  1967  total  of  about  30,000.  If  the  September  elections 
and  current  measures  to  improve  the  program  are  successful,  and  the  1966 
Chieu  Hoi  pattern  repeats,  the  total  could  be  as  high  as  36,000. 
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CHISU  HOI  DTCLTHS 

The  27,173  Hoi  C'car.h  In  1967  exceeded  the  20,242  la  1966  by  34 
percent  but  fell  far  short  of  the  1967  goal  of  4 0,000 . The  monthly  rate  of 
returnees  declined  steadily  fro:;:  April  through  December  (whi^h  produced  the 
fewest  Hoi  Chanh  in  any  i:;-'i:'th  since  July  1 >69)  • The  1968  program,  band  o:; 
our  1V67  experience,  will  probably  b-  about  15-20,000,  far  short  of  the  goal 
of  60,000.  Political  stability  thr^u^hout  1$<68  could  generate  a higher 
figure,  but  is  unlikely  to  offset  the  impact  of  declining  VC  recruitment. 

TABI£  1 

‘ TOTAL  HOI  CHAiiH 


1965 

196 6 

1567 

lQtr  2Qtr  3C.tr  4qtr 

ICtr  2Qtr  3Ptr  4ptr 

lQtr  ?Qtr  36tr  4c,tr 

Hoi  Chanh  1340  26l4  3464  370 6 

5449  4345  3455  6993 

10603  7473  5512  3590 

Total  11,124 

Total  20,242 

Total  27,178 

Reasons  for  the  Decline 


The  most  pertinent  explenntions  for  the  decline  in  the  Chieu  Hoi  rate 
are:  (l)  the  political  activity  in  1967 > Including  two  election  periods  and 
the  accompanying  feelings  of  uncertainty  throughout  the  country,  (2)  the  decline 
in  local  enemy  recruitment  and  therefore  the  number  of  new  VC  personnel,  the 
prime  source  of  Hoi  Chanh,  (3)  a larger  proportion  of  allied  military  operations 
taking  place  in  les3  populated  areas,  (4)  GVK  shortcomings  in  the  treatment  of 
Hoi  Chanh,  including  corruption  and  a totally  inadequate  job  placement  program, 
and  (5)  increased  enemy  propaganda  and  other  actions  against  the  Chieu  Hci 
program.  ' . ' i 

1 

Statistical  analysis  revealed  that  the  gross  numbers  of  enemy  IQA  and  of 
US  air  sorties  (both  reflecting  pressure  on  VC/NVA  forces)  had  little,  correla- 
tion with  variations  in  the  Chieu  Hoi  rate,  nor  did  allied  battalion  days  of 
operation  or  US  and  RVTJA?  combat  deaths  correlate  with  Chieu  Hoi  shifts.  There 
was  a relationship  between  the  harvest  period  and  a decline  in  Hoi  Chanh,  but 
this  Is  unlikely  to  cause  changes  in  the  annual  rate,  since  It  probably  only 
" affect m thTT  timing  of  defections? 

In  the  past,  changes  in  the  GVK  government  and  crisis  periods  have  cf.used 
the  Chieu  Hoi  rate  to  drop,  while  a restoration  of  relative  stability  brought 
■ore  Hoi  Chanh.  Table  2 and  the  associated  graph  illustrate  this  pattern. 

Hote  the  high  rates  during  Tet  periods  which  were  boosted  in  1966  and  1967  by 
intensive  Chieu  Hoi  campaigns.  In  months  prior  to  elections,  especially  during 
the  campaign  periods,  the  rate  declined,  perhaps  due  to  uncertainty  stemming 
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from  anticipation  of  governmental  chenges  to  be  produced  by  the  elections.  In 
1967»  the  August  political  campaign  followed  by  elections  in  September  and  in 
November  contributed  heavily  to  the  Chieu  Hoi  decline  in  the  third  and  fourth 
quarters.  Although  the  graph  do-^s  not  cover  the  period,  the  196',  Buddhist 
crisis  caused  a rapid  decline  from,  about  1?00  in  June  1963  to  less  than  100  in 
November  1963  vh-'n  President.  Dieir.  was  killed.  Tne  rates  rebounded  with  the 
installation  of  the  military  .hint a,  declined  after  General  Khar.h's  takeover 
and  began  rising  again  with  the  civilian  takeover  in  October  IGuU. 

However,  the  key  factor  in  the  1?6?  Chieu  Hoi  decline  K3y  be  the  decline 
in  VC  recruits  resulting  from  a decreasing  enemy  manpower  pool.  In  the  summer 
of  1967  a study  of  1C0C  Kci  Char.h  in  I CT2  indicated  that  95. 5^  of  the  military 
Hoi  Chanh  were  new  VC  recruits  with  six  months  service  or  less.  Few  HVA  troops 
defect  {only  1U6  in  1967).  Thus  fever  VC  recruits  should  mean  fewer  military 
Hoi  Chanh.  MACV  estimates  that  VC  recruitment  dropped  sharply  in  1967  — from 
7000  per  month  in  1966  to  3500  pur  month  in  1967-.  If  the  drop  in  Chieu  lloi 
corresponded  we  would  expect  about  50  percent  fewer  returnees  and  a decline  in 
the  proportion  of  military  Chieu  Hoi.  A drop  of  that  magnitude  is  not  yet 
evident  and  the  proportion  of  military  Chieu  Hoi  has  remained  steady.  Never- 
theless, the  recruitment  factor  bears  careful  watching  in  the  next  few  months. 

Not  only  has  there  been  a decrease  in  the  VC  personnel  most  likely  to 
defect,  but  it  is  no  loagei  as  easy  for  them  to  defect.  Friendly  military 
operations  during  1967  increasingly  took  place  in  leas  populated  areas,  parti- 
cularly along  the  borders  with  Cambodia  and  the  DHZ.  Thi3  reduces  the  possi- 
bility of  getting  ralliers  because  the  enemy  line  of  retreat  takes  likely  pros- 
pects out  of  the  reach  of  friendly  forces.  Moreover,  Hoi  Chanh  tend  to  defect 
to  civilian  officials  rather  t.h&n  armed  troops.  The  border  areas  and  VC  strong- 
holds have  virtually  no  such  officials. 

Shortcomings  in  the  GVN  Ciiieu  Hoi  program  itself  affect  the  Chieu  Hoi  rate. 
Overcrowded  centers,  mistreatment,  and  GVN  corruption, which  individual  VC  hear 
about  through  family  and  friends,discourage  the  hesitant  rallier.  The  failure 
of  the  GVN  to  find  useful  work  for  ralliers  also  discourages  them.  The  huge 
influx  of  Hoi  Chanh  in  the  first  three  months  of  1967  saturated  facilities  and 
bred  conditions  likely  to  produce  hesitancy  to  defect.  During  September  and 
October  1967,  the  Chieu  Hoi  program  was  paralyzed  while  cadre  and  administrators 
speculated  on  their  future  in  the  Thieu  government.  (Also  during  October, 

Armed  Propaganda  Teams,  which  help  produce  Hoi  Chanh,  were  pulled  out  of  the 
provinces  to  participate  in  the  National  Day  Parade  in  early  November.)  Hope- 
fully, :the 'Chieu  Hoi  program  is  tow  rewiving  .after  the  year  end  upgrading 
of  Chieu  Hoi  to  a ministry  and  the  change  in  personnel  at  the  top. 

The  VC  anti -Chieu  Hoi  campaign  ranges  from  propaganda  to  mortar  attacks 
on  Chieu  Hoi  centers.  They  stepped  up  their  activity  beginning  in  April  1967 
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when  evidence  of  VC  cadre  infiltrating  returnees  appeared  for  the  first  time. 
VC  propjigandn  stresses  the  fate  of  rallicrs  at  the  hands  of  the  GVN  (conscrip- 
tion into  the  Arrv>  torture  and  death  are  favorite  themes). 

Chleu  ir-ij.  by  CT7. 

The  original  I'ACV  erttrtate  cf  i£;i  Chanh  for  1J57  vac  5 * O>0 , based  on  a 
factor  cf  2.2  times  the  1966  results.  Table  3 compares  the  original  estimate 


with  the  i 

actual  number 

, 1966  and  1567. 

TABLE  3 

ESTIMATED 

VS  ACTUAL  HOI  CHAJ.Ti 

1965 

1966 

1967 

• 

Actual 

Actual 

Estimated 

Actual 

% Actual  of  Est 

I Corps 

1,226 

1,729 

3,700 

2,557 

69.1* 

II  Corps 

2,339 

9,068 

20,200 

7,200 

35.6* 

III  Corps 

2,692 

3,703 

8,400 

8,016 

95.43 

IV  Cf>’rpa 

4,867 

5,727 

12.700 

9,405 

74.13 

Total 

11,124 

20,242 

4>,000 

27,176 

T 5cT43 

III  CTZ  cane  closest  to  its  target  number.  II  CTZ  was  the  vorst  performer, 
achieving  only  35.6  percent  of  its  goal.  The  poor  II  Corps  showing  resulted 
; , from  an  unrealistic  goal  for  1967.  i960  was  an  unsound  base  on  which  to  project 

i H CTZ  1967  performance:  II  CTZ  has  less  than  20ja  of  the  VC  personnel  but  pro- 

duced k%  of  the  1966  Hoi  Chanh.  It  was  net  reasonable  to  expect  20,000  Hoi 
I Chanh  from  roughly  40,000  VC.  , 

In  fact,  the  interesting  question  is  why  II  CTZ  was  able  to  produce  more 
than  30$  of  the  Koi  Chanh  in  every  quarter  from  October  1965  through  June  1967. 
Part  of  the  answer  may  be  the  saturation  of  the  II  CTZ  populated  areas  with 
friendly  forces,  and  particularly  Korean  forces.  ; The  Koreans  entered  II  CTZ  in 
October  196p,  and  their  areas  have  produced  what  appear  to  be  disproportionately 
large  numbers  of  Hoi  Chanh.  Intelligence  reports  and.  returnee  comments  indicate 
' r that  the  VC  have  almost  an  obsession  vi,th  what  they  believe  to  be  the  unpredictr.;. 

able  brutality  of  the  Koreans.  Part  of  this  reaction  probably  stems  from  the 
| . Koreans’  use  of  fear  to  induce  defectors.  A psychological  operations  verker 

j tells  the  families  of  VC  that  they  should  influence  their  men  tc  rally  because  . 

1 future  operations  will  kill  all  VC  in  given  are«3.  (This  technique  chows  part 

. of  the  value  of  working  in  heavily  populated  areas.) 
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I CTZ  has  consistently  provided  9-H1?  of  Hoi  Chanii  in  the  past  three 
years  in  spite  of  having  about  20t  of  the  VC  units.  The  lov  rally  rate  cay 
reflect  VC  tactics  (Chieu  Hoi  centers  have  been  VC  targets)  and  the  proximity 
to  ICcrth  Vietnam.  VC  units  ir  I CTZ  have  Increasingly  teen  filled  vith  hVA 
personnel.  The  returnee  numbers  for  I Corps  provinces  in  1966  progressed 
from  <\  low  of  1C1*  for  Cuang  Tri  xn  the  north  to  a high  of  5?  4 in  Quang  Ugai 
in  the  south.  In  1V>7  the  comparable  figures  were  172  and  ”6l. 

III  CTZ  produced  24  £ of  Hoi  (Thanh  in  1?65,  16?  in  j.966,  and  305  in  1967. 

It  has  about  275  of  the  VC.  Thus  the  1967  results  are  about  that  could  be 
expected.,  and  the  near  achievement  of  the  III  CTZ  goal,  reflects  primarily  its 
relatively  poor  performance  in  1966.  However,  the  fact  that  III  CTZ  had  only 
13$  of  its  Hoi  Chanh  in  the  last  three  months  of  1967  while  tee  rest  of  the 
country  had  l4£  might  be  due  to  a new  VC  tactic  in  III  CTZ.  VC  cadres  are 
saying  that  VC  offensive  operations  will  stop  after  Tet  and  that  peace  will  be 
achieved  through  a coalition  government.  Local  press  speculation  about  nego- 
tiations after  Tet  has  reinforced  the  VC  propaganda.  Potential  ralllers  may 
be  unwilling  to  risk  losing  the  spoils  of  victory  by  rallying  now.  If  this 

is  so,  a surge  of  Hoi  Chanh  may  result  if  the  negotiations  fail  to  materialize. 

IV  CTZ  produced  355  of  Itoi  Chanh  in  1967,  compared  to  265  in  1966  and 
445  in  1965.  It  has  about  355  of  SVN  VC  personnel.  Thus  its  performance  in 
1967  was  about  as  good  as  could  be  expected,  and  its  performance  relative  to 
its  goal  (74 5)  reflects  the  relatively  poor  shoving  of  1966. 

Prospects  for  1968 

There  were  9100  Hoi  Chanh  in  the  second  half  of  1967;  at  this  rate,  about 
18,000  Hoi  Chanh  could  be  expected  in  1968.  However,  the  Tet  period  usually' 
produces  large  numbers  of  ralliers,  so  a 20,000  goal  might  be  more  reasonable. 
Political  stability  in  1968  could  generate  a higher  total  but  is  unlikely  to 
offset  the  impact  cf  declining  VC  recruitment.  The  MAC'/  goal  is  60,000  re-  . 
turnees  for  1968,  but  ve  understand  this  is  primarily  a planning  figure  for 
budget  purposes.  This  many  returnees  could  only  occur  if  the  war  were  vir- 
tually over  — in  the  face  of  VC  recruiting  of  only  about  40.00C  new  members 
and  the  heavy  enemy  losses,  it  would  mean  mass  desertions  by  hardened  end  ex- 
perienced VC.  We  see  r.o  prospects  of  this  occurring.  In  fact,  considering 
the  low  VC  recruiting  levels,  the  inefficiencies  of  the  Chieu  Hoi  program  and. 
the  emphasis  in  the  Combined  Campaign  Plan  on  border  operations,  it  is  possible 
that  the  1968  ralliers  may  not  exceed  15,000  (the  4th  quarter  1967  rate). 

The  forthcoming  Tet  period  should  provide'  an  interesting  tesi.  Past  ex- 
perience indicates  tb.3t  the  rate  should  go  up  sharply.  If  it  does  not,  this  * 
may  signal  a low  rate  in  3.968,  or  it  may  mean  that  the  1968  rate  binge?  on. 
the  outcome  of  the  current  efforts  to  get  negotiations  started.  / ' 
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CHIEU  HOI:  A WAlKFM.'t  HHVHT 


The  Chieu  Hni  decline  continued  through  firot  auartcr  1068  with  a total 
of  25 41  Hoi  Cha:h,  an  anr.ual  rate  of  a!  out  10,000.  Vo  estimate  a 1968  Chieu 
Hoi  total  of  10,000  or  below,  but  a definite  brealidowr.  in  peace  talks  could 
raise  the  rate  substantially.  Hearts  of  effective  use  of  Hoi  Chanh  illustrate 
the  value  of  the  Chieu  Hoi  i'roara*  even  during  a period  of  low  re  turns.  In 
view  of  the  projected  low  rate  of  Chieu  Hoi,  we  believe  that  the  highest 
benefits  will  accrue  from  improving  the  use  of  Uoi  Ch<mh  and  the  quality  of 
the  program  rather  than  an,  expansion. 


Hoi  Chanh 


TABLE  1 

TOTAL  HOI  CHAKH  • 


Years  Quarters 

19j7  1968 

1965  1966  3967  ifi.tr  2Qtr  3Qtr  4Qre  lQtr 

11124  20242  £7178  10603  7473  5512  3590  2541 


Months 

Jan  Feb  tor 

1272  735  534 


Source:  Tables  1,  2 and  4,  OSD  Southeast  Asia  Statistical  Summary,  and  MACV  Chieu 
Hoi  reports . 


Table  1 shows  that  the  number  of  Chieu  Hoi  returnees  continued  to  decline 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1968.  The  total  of  2541  Hoi  Chanh  was  the  lowest 
quarterly  total  since  the  first  quarter  I965. • Projection  of  the  first  quarter 
rate  through  the  rest  of  the  year  yields  about  10,000  returnees  for  1968, 
close  to  the  1965  figure  of  11,124.  If  the  downward  trend  persists,  we  might 
see  only  4,000-7,500  Hoi  Chanh  this  year. 

Reporting  problems  preclude  drawing  firm  conclusions  from  the  recent 
Chieu  Hoi  data.  MACV  reports  that  Chieu  Hoi  reporting  was  spotty  during 
February,  and  the  figures  in  Table  1 may  understate  the  actual  flow  of  Ho‘i 
Chanh  in  February.  In  March,  all  provinces  were  reporting,  but  the  rate 
continued  to  decline.  This  indicates  that  the  downward  trend  probably 
persists. ' (A  reporting  error  of  50$  would  be  needed  to  bring  the  ilrst 
quarter  1968  figures  up  to  the  laot  quarter  1967  figures'. ) A Joint  GVK-U3 
system  for  reporting  the  number  of  Hoi  Chanh  is  scheduled  to  be  operating 
by  April  22.,  Hopefully,  this  will  provide  firmer  data;  In  the  pear. tine, 
we  must  reserve  judgment  on 'the  meaning  of  the  figures  .for  the  first  quarter 
1968.  • : . . 

Table  2 shows  that  I and  IV  CTZ  are  getting  a larger  portion  of  the  total 
Chieu  Hoi,  with  II  and  III  CTZ’s  shares  declining.  In  the  last  two  quarters 
the  I CTZ  proportion  has  been  about  17$,  compared  to  a 10$  average  during 
the  past  three  years.  IV  CTZ  has  accounted  for  about  50$  of  th»  Hoi  Chanh 
so  far  in  1968,  its  highest  share  since  third  quarter  19o5. 
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The  ratio  cf  military,  to  political  Hui  Cljanh  has  increased  sharply 
in  1963.  At  3.9  military  for  every  political  retarr.ee,  the  ratio  is  the 
highest  since  third  quart'. r 1965  and  almost  double  the  c/crage  1967  ratio 
of  2.2  to  1.  Moreover,  the  ratio  has  increased  significantly  in  every  CTZ 
except  III  CTZ;  IV  CTZ  produced  the*  highest  ratio  of  7.6  to  1. 


Table  2 also  shows  that  III  and  IV  CTZ  consistently  have  a higher  ratio 
of  military  to  political  H'i  Chanh  (III  CTZ  — 3-1,  IV  CTZ  — 3*6)  than  I CTZ 
(1.6)  and  II  CT.'.  (1.3)-  Fjlitica.1  Jh>i  Chanh  consistently  declined  in  III 
and  IV  CIS  throughout  196’/ , ir,  contract  to  the  sharp  II  CTZ  drop  and  the 
fairly  constant  I CTZ  rate  during  1967. 


The  causes  and  Cleaning  of  the  different  patterns  are  not  clear  but  prob- 
ably are  related  to  variations  in:  types  and  density  of  populations,  enemy 
force  sizes  and  structures,  and  recruiting  rates  among  the  four  CTZ.  The 
sharp  1968  decline  in  political  Hai  Chanh  in  ali  CTZ* a may  reflect  the  im- 
pact of  the  VC/NVA  Tet  offensive  and  the  enemy  theme  that  the  war  will  soon 
be  over.  Potential  political  Hoi  Chanh  presumably  have  more  time  in  VC 
service  and  are  less  subject  to  the  hazards  of  battle  than  VC  military  per- 
sonnel, particularly  new  VC  recruits  impressed  into  service.  Thus,  they  are 
probably  more  willing  to  wait  for  the  situation  to  clarify  than  the  potential 
VC  military  defectors  are. 


CHIEU  HCI 

3Y  TYPE 

BT  CTZ 

1967 

■ 

20, 

1968 
. JSL 

I CTZ 

Military 

Political 

Other 

459 

248 

43 

326 

251 

76 

323 

198 

32 

334 

250 

17 

268 

128 

. 

Total 

750 

T53 

553 

601 

399  a / 

II  CTZ 

' . Military 

Political 

Other 

1632 
. 1312 

160 

1289 

1033 

100 

458 

312 

70 

369 

395 

70. 

H M 

4 r\J\ 

&\  ro  no 

Total 

. 3104 

2422 

S4o 

834 

40°  oj 

III  CTZ 

Military 

Political 

Other 

2233 
. 809 

209 

1568 

480 

145 

1232 

359 

130 

616 

173 

62 

92  • 

48  - 

, . Total 

. 3251 

2193 

1721. 

851 

. 481  a / 

• iv ; erz 

•Military 
— . “Political  * - 
Other 

2433  • 
730, 
335 

' 1568 
• 575 

c?  • 

1893 
464  . 
66 

964 

?88 

• ’* 

-1090 

•_  143  : 

. * 28-  ••• 

Total 

. 3496 

2205 

2393 

1304 

1261  a/ 

. ALL  5VH 

Military 

Political 

Other 

■6757 
- 3099 
747 

4751 

2339 

3?-3 

3381- 

1333 

29S 

•2283 

1106 

201 

' 1951 

505 

85 

Total 

IO0O3 

7473 

5512 

3590 

2541 

Data  for  first  week  in  1968  is  not  available  by  CTZ  by  type.  The  country* 
wide  totel  for  that  week  was  prorated  to  obtain  CT!  and  type  data. 
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Prospects  for  tho  R 3t  of  1963 

We  concluded  our  January  article*  on  Chieu  Hal  by  stating: 

"There  were  9100  Hoi  Chanh  in  the  second  half  of  1967. 
at  this  rate,  about  13,000  Hoi  Chanh  could  be  expected  in  1968. 

However,  t.he  Tet  pci'ioJ  usually  produces  large  numbers  of  ralllers, 
so  a ?0,C00  goal  ni£ht  be  more  reasonable.  Political  stability 
in  1968  could  Generate  a higher  total  but  ie  unlikely  to  offset 
the  impact  of  declining  VC  recruitment.  The  HA.CV  coal  is  60,000 
returnees  for  1?68,  but  we  understand  this  is  primarily  a planning 
figure  for  budget  purposes.  This  many  returnees  could  only  occur 
if  the  war  were  virtually  over  — in  the  face  of  VC  recruiting 
of  only  about  40,000  new  members  and  the  heavy  enemy  losses,  it 
would  mean  mass  desertions  by  hardened  and  experienced  VC.  We 
see  no  prospects  of  this  occurring.  In  fact,  considering  the 
low  VC  recruiting  levels,  the  inefficiencies  of  the  Chieu  Hoi 
program  and  the  emphasis  in  the  Combined  Campaign  Plan  or\  border 
operations,  it  is  possible  that  the  1968  rallicrs  may  not  ex- 
ceed 19 >000  (the  4th  quarter  1967  rate)." 

"The  forthcoming  Tet  period  should  provide  an  Interesting 
test.  Past  experience  indicates  that  the  rate  should  go  up 
sharply.  If  it  does  not,  this  may  signal  a low  rate  in  1968, 
or  it  may  mean  that  the  1968  rate  hinge 3 on  the  outcome  of  the 
current  efforts  to  get  negotiations  started." 

It  now  appears  that  the  low  number  of  Tet  returnees  and  the  uncertainty 
generated  by  prospective  negotiations  will  tend  to  hold  down  the  nunfeer  of 
1963  Chieu  Hoi,  particularly  the  political  ones.  Conversely,  the  higher  VC 
recruitment  in  1963  may  tend  to  push  the  military  portion  of  the  rate  above 
the  current  levels.  MACV  has  doubled  its  estimate  of  monthly  VC  recruitment 
(from  the  1967  rate  of  3500  per  month  to  a 1?68  rate  of  7000  per  month  so 
far)  due  to  evidence  of  heavy  VC  impressment/recruitment  in  the  wake  of  the 
Tet  offensive.  Many  of  these  recruits  may  rally  at  the  first  opportunity, 
but  a Chieu  Hoi  increase  from  this  source  would  not  erode  the  hard  core 
VC/NVA  structure  or  diminish  critical  enemy  capabilities.. 

Assuming  the  first  quarter  figures  are  reasonably  accurate,  we  believe 
the  Chieu  Hoi  rate  will  remain  low,  with  a 1968  total  cf  15,000  or  below.  A 
definitive  breakdown  in  peace  talks  would  probably  increase  the  rate  sub-  . 
stantially.  • _ * .* 

Low  volume  does  not  signify  failure  of  the  Chieu  Jloi  program,  since  external 
factors  affect  the  rate  substantially.  Moreover,  reports  of  effective  use  of 
Hoi  Chanh  illustrate  the  value  of  the  Chieu  Hoi  Program  even  during  periods  of 


* "page  U4,  SEA  Analysis  Report,  January  1968. 
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low  volume.  In  February  and  March  1968,  armed  propaganda  team  strength  grew 
12%  (from  2,615  to  2,929)»  Kit  Carson  scouts  increased  from  292  to  332.  In 
PhUOc  Tuy,  Hoi  Char.h  provided  detailed  advance  information  on  VC  attacks 
during  the  Tot  offensive.  Australian  forces  are  using  Hoi  Chanh  on  operations 
in  which  they  have  demonstrated  search  techniques  resulting  in  the  discovery 
of  VC  tunnels  and  capture  of  VC  personnel.  One  Hoi  Chanh  reportedly  knows 
the  entire  Phuoc  Tuy  VC  infrastructure  by  name  or  by  sight  and  plans  are 
underway  to  roll  it  up.  On  9 April  the  Chleu  Hoi  minister  paid  more  than 
1 million  piasters  to  a returnee  who  led  allied  forces  to  large  weapons 
caches  in  Phuoc  Tuy. 

The  planning  figure  for  1967  Hoi  Chanh  was  about  40,000,  arid  we  under- 
stand that  the  Chieu  Hoi  program  and  facilities  w’ere  to  be  expanded  to  accom- 
modate an  annual  flow  of  this  size.  Thus,  the  current  program  probably 
could  handle  about  2.5  times  our  estimated  total  for  1968.  This  would  indi- 
cate that,  aside  from  contingency  programs  to  handle  possible  peak  loads, 
the  1968  Chieu  Hoi  effort  might  well  focus  ou  maximizing  use  of  Hoi  Chanh 
at-  sources  of  intelligence.  Kit  Carson  scouts,  armed  propaganda  teams,  etc. 

In  addition,  the  low  rate  offers  an  opportunity  to  improve  the  training  and 
job  placement  aspects  of  the  program,  thereby  increasing  its  attractiveness. 
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Th a Chieu  Hoi  rata  hit  bottom  at  $78  returnees  in 
Mcroh  and  has  climbed  to  a now  plateau  of  about  1600  per 
month.  It  et ill  appeara  that  there  will  be  about 
75,000  Hoi  Chanh  for  7968.  A sharp  increase  in  Hoi  Chanh 
(say,  SO % above  the  current  7600  monthly  rate)  could 
signal  a significant  change  in  the  war.  About  70%  of 
the  Hoi  Chanh  eo  far  thie  year  have  come  from  dissident 
Boa  Hao  and  Cambodian  KKX  groups.  Some  masa  defections 
and  a higher  proportion  of  high  ranking  Chieu  Hoi  are 
reported  in  1988,  .but  the  data  available  in  Washington 
are  too  sketchy  for  analysis . 

Trends 

Table  1 and  the  graph  indicate  that  the  Chieu  Hoi  rate 
bottomed  out  in  March  1968  and  reached  a new  plateau  of 
about  1600  per  month  beginning  in  July.  The  table  also 
indicates  that  our  previous  estimates  of  about  15,000 
Hoi  Chanh  in  1968  are  still  valid,  barring  a dramatic 
change  in  the  war  later  this  year.  * 

The  steady  Chieu  Hoi  decline  in  1967  was  probably 
due  to  the  following  factors:  (1)  the  political  activity 
in  1967,  including  two  election  periods  and  the  accompanying 
feelings  of  uncertainty  throughout  the  country,  (2) 
the  decline  in  local  enemy  recruitment  and  therefore 
the  number  of  new  VC  personnel,  the  prime  source  of  military 
Hoi  Chanh,.  (3)  a larger  proportion  of  allied  military 
operations  taking  place  in  less  populated  areas,  (4) 

GVN  shortcomings  in  the  treatment  of  Hoi  Chanh,  and  (5) 
increased  enemy  propaganda  and  other  actions  against  .. 
thd. Chieu  Hoi  program,  including  tighter  internal  controls 
to  retain  manpower  for  the  1968  offensives.  ' 
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HOI  CHANH  BY  MONTH  (1965-1968) 


Total  J P M A M J J A S O H D 

1965.  11,124  393  443  504  581  1049  984  826  1477  1161  1066  1534  1106 

1966  2<h_242  -1253  2214  1982  162.4  . _1$42  1379  1307  1173  175  1829  2648  251S 

1967  27,178  2521  3169  4913  3018  2350  210*  2044  1925  1543  1569  1070  951 

Bat 

1968  14,907  1303  720  518  881a/  894  1091  1621  1634  1445  1600  1600  1600 

(Estimates) 

a/  Excludes  about  300  dissident  Hoa  Hao  who  came  In  over  the  previous 
“ months  hut  reported  in  April. 
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Changes  in  some  of  these  factors  may  have  helped  turn 
the  trend  upward  after  March: 

(1)  The  GVN  has  remained  stable. 

(2)  VC/NVA  recruitment/ impressment  rose  sharply  in 
conjunction  with  the  Te.t  offensive  and  some  of  the  “recruits" 
may  be  finding  their  way  back  home  via  the  Chieu  Hoi  program 
(the  increased  ratio  of  military  to  other  Hoi  Chanh  tends  to 
support  this  factor) . 

(3)  The  program  itself  has  reportedly  improved 
(especially  in  I and  IV  CTZ)  including  use  of  Hoi  Chanh  in 
Armed  Propaganda  Teams  gainfully  employing  them  to  encourage 
still  additional  defectors. 

(4)  More  allied  forces  are  now  operating  closer  to 
populated  areas  than  before*  giving  the  enemy  better  opportunities 
to  defect. 

On  the  other  handr  enemy  propaganda  and  violence  against 
the  program  continues  unabated.  This*  added  to  the  tight 
controls  within  the  enemy  forces,  is  probably  preventing 
the  Chieu  Hoi  rate  from  attaining  the  high  levels  of  early 
1967.  Thus,  a dramatic  and  sustained  increase  in  the  Chieu 
Hoi  rate  could  be  evidence  of  a weakening  of  the  enemy's 
control  structure.  The  current  1600  per  month  plateau  makes 
us  suspect  a return  to  a "normal*  rate  of  20,000  or  so  per 
year  rather  than  a decline  in  enemy  morale  sufficient  to 
overcome  his  internal  controls. 

Other  Patterns 

Table  2 shows  that  the  upward  trend  is  occurring  in 
all  four  CTZ s , with  I CTZ  surpassing  its  best  1967  perform- 
ances. IV  CTZ  is  coming  close  to  its  best  rates  of  1967 
and  continues  to  have  about  half  of  all  Hoi  Chanh. 

Table  2 also  shows  a significant  1968  increase  in 
Hoi  Chanh  in  the  "other"  category.  This  has  resulted  from 
the  defection  of  about  950  Cambodian  KKK  and  dissident 
Hoa  Hao;  they  account  for  about  10%  of  all  .1968  Hoi  Chanh. 

If  we  exclude  the  "other"  element  from  the  Chieu  Hoi 
totals  and  look  at  the  ratio  of  military  to  political  Hoi 
Chanh,  we  see  that  1968  exceeds  1567  with  a consistently 
higher  ratio  of  military  Hoi  Chanh  in  every  quarter.  The 
range  for  1967  was  2. 0-2. 9 military  Hoi  Chanh  for  each 
political  Hoi  Chanh;  the  1968  range  has  been  3. 4-3.9. 

This  trend  seems  to  indicate  that  potential  political  Hoi 
Chanh  have  less  incentive  to  defect  than  the  military  troops 
who  must  face  combat.  A higher  rate  and  proportion  of 
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CHIEU 

HOI  BY 

TYPE 

BY  CTZ  a/ 

(Monthly  Average) 

1967 

lQ  20  3Q  4Q 

L968 

29 

3q  y 

1 CTZ 

Military 

153 

109 

107 

111 

98 

176 

184 

Political 

83 

84 

66 

83 

46 

80 

76 

Other 

14 

25 

11 

fr 

1 

7 

27 

Total 

“5T5 

""218 

164 

2oo 

145 

”267 

11  CTZ 

Military 

544 

430 

153 

123 

88 

81 

85 

Political 

437 

344 

104 

132 

44 

37 

50 

Other 

53 

33 

23 

23 

3 

26 

64 

Total 

1534 

807 

280 

278 

135 

nr- 

lift 

III  CTZ 
Military 

744 

523 

411 

205 

112 

120 

244 

Political 

270 

160 

120 

58 

26 

20 

19 

. Other 

70 

48 

43 

21 

10 

19 

29 

Total 

15  8 4 

731 

374 

284 

148 

' 

159 

257 

IV  CTZ 

Military 

811 

522 

623 

322 

361 

329 

522 

Political 

243 

192 

154 

96 

51 

63 

160 

Other 

112 

21 

22 

17 

7 

96 

188 

Total 

ll6(S  ' 

753 

'793 

135 

419 

875" 

All  SVN 
Military 

2252 

1584 

1294 

761 

659 

706 

1035 

Political 

1033 

780 

444 

369 

167 

200 

305 

Other 

249 

127 

99 

67 

21 

148 

308 

. Total  . 

3373 

2491 

"1837 

1197 

" 847 

1054“ 

1648 

a/  Source:  OSD  Statistical  Summary,  Table  2,  and  MACV/ 
- .COEDS/CKO  Weekiy  Returnee  Report.  - Seco'ilQ  and  third- 
quarter  1968  numbers  are  from  the  CORDS  report  be- 
cause it  picked  up  about  300  RKK  in  April  which  the 
S tat  Summary  did  not. 
b/  Total  through  August  3i_ 
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political  Koi  Chanh  could  signal  a significant  change  in 
their  appraisal  of  how  the  war  is  going. 

Hass  Defections  and  High  Ranking  Koi  Chanh 

Three  encouraging  trends  sometimes  cited  in  the  Chieu 
Hoi  program  during  1968  have  been  increasing  numbers  of 
(1)  mass  defections,  (2)  weapons  caches  discovered  and  (3) 
high  ranking  VC/NVA  personnel. 

Included  in  the  "mass  defections"  are  the  950  KKK 
and  Hoa  Hao , who  cannot  be  considered  as  significant  as 
defections  of  regular  KVA  or  VC  troops . There  is  some 
question  as  to  whether  the  KKK  ought  to  be  included  in 
the  Chieu  Hoi  numbers  at  all  since  they  are  Cambodians 
and  not  formally  allied  with  the  VC/NVA  cause.  The  Hoa 
Hao  returnees  represent  a highly  localized  phenomenon, 

since  almost  all  of  them  rallied  from  An  Giang  province 
where  the  sect  is  particularly  strong.  Thus,  they  should 
not  be  given  undue  weight  in  assessing  the  nationwide  trend. 

The  more  interesting  mass  defections  involved  VC  or 
Nva  troops.  Two  instances  have  been  reported  in  the  weekly 
Chieu  Hoi  Reports.  In  one  case  the  defectors  were  from  a 
unit  threatened  with  total  annihilation,  but  which  was 
given  the  opportuni ty  to  surrender . This  was  the  case  . 
of  the  150  men  who  surrendered  in  June  in  Gia  Dinh  province 
after  responding  to  broadcast  appeals  from  their  former 
executive  officer  to  rally.  In  the  other  case,  a group 
of  12  enemy  rallied  with  their  platoon  commander  in  Gia 
Dinh  province.  The  only  other  report  we  can  find  about 
mass  defections  is  a MACV  statement  that  there  have  been 
"...several  instances  in  I CTZ  and  in  III  CTZ  of  defections 
by  large  groups  of  ralliers  from  a single  unit."  The  small 
number  and  sporadic  timing  of  VC/KVA  mass  defections  so 
far,  and  the  circumstances  surrounding  those  defections, 
do  not  yet  indicate  the  beginning  of  a strong  trend. 

Chieu  Hoi  Weekly  Report  #128  stated,  'An  increasing 
number  of  important  arms  caches  are  being  discovered  by 
allied  forces  in  operations  led  by  Hoi  Chanh  or  ex-Hoi 
Chanh.-.;"'  Again,  sufficient- data  is  not  available- (four 
specific  cases  have  bsen  mentioned  by  the  reports  so  far 
in  1968)  to  compare  this  trend  with  1967. 
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The  third  encouraging  trend  sometimes  cited  for  tho 
1968  Chieu  Hoi  program  is  the  increasing  number  of  high 
ranking  Hoi  Chanh,  The  quality  of  the  military  Hoi  Chanh 
* . has  reportedly  improved  significantly  during  1968,  but 

j no  systematic  data  is  available  in  Washington  to  confirm 

i tho  trend.  One  Chiou  Hoi  report  (?113)  states  that  an 

I analysis  of  tho  available  GVK  statistics  concerning  military 

Hoi  Chanh  for  the  first  quarters  of  1967  and  1968  shows 
that  the  percentage  of  officers  and  HCOs  jumped  from  4.07* 
in  1967  to  10.3*  in  1968.  Applying  the  percentages  to 
j the  total  military  Hoi  Chanh  yields  275  officers  and  KCOs 

! in  first  quarter  1967  and  204  for  the  same  period  in  1968. 


In  a more  recent  report,  MACV  noted: 


■Although  the  total  number  of  returnees  to 
date  {Jan  through  Jun  1968)  is  about  one-third 
of  last  year's  figure  for  the  same  period,  there 
is  a distinct  rise  in  rank  of  ralliers.  An 
analysis  of  results  over  recent  months  discloses 
that  approximately  2 1/2  times  the  number  of  NCO- 
level  and  higher  Hoi  Chanh  have  rallied  than 
was  the  case  previously." 


We  think  this  means  21/2  times  the  percentage  previously 
reported  (i.e.,  4.07  x 2.5  * 10.2)  rather  than  an  absolute 
increase  in  number . Further  data  for  analysis  of  the  trend 
in  Hoi  Chanh  quality  is  not  available  in  Washington. 
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FROFI 1/  ct;  CKlf.'J  HOI  RETimi^r. 

A recent  Ra!”'  study!/  bated  or.  biographical  cards  for  19*577  of  the 
1*5,000  defectors  frcm  i July  1965  through  June  1967  has  given  the  most  com- 
plete profile  of  tne  Chieu  Hoi  returnees  we  have  teen  to  date 

About  66>-  of  the  return -.s  w»-re  the  mill vary,  out  1.1k:  civilian  propor- 
tion tended  to  increase  increased.  About  40%  of  the 

returnees  were  village  and  hamlet  guerrillas,  20’J  were  civilian  defectors 
from  party  organizations,  10^-20%  wore  regular  military  personnel,  r.J  the 
remaining  2 % defected  from  militia,  coazo-liaison  units,  liberation  associa- 
tions, labor  groups,  etc. 

The  proportion  of  cadre  in  the  returnees  ranged  from  15%  to  19%,  indi- 
cating little  difference  between  cadre  and  rank-and-file  defection  trends. 
Senior  cadres  ranged  from  5%  to  8%  of  returnees.  The  proportion  of  senior 
military  cadre!/  rose  to  57%  of  all  military  cadre  in  first  half  1967*  com- 
pared to  40%  for  the  previous  18  months.  Conversely,  the  proportion  of  high 
ranking  civilian  cadre  declined. 

The  findings  cast  doubt  on  the  contention  that  the  Chieu  Hoi  program 
attracts  primarily  underage  or  overage  peasants,  new  recruits , and  deserters 
from  GVTl  units.  A majority  of  the  returnees  were  16-30  years  old,  although 
the  proportion  of  military  returnees  this  age  in  the  second  year  declines. 
Generally,  the  higher  the  returnee's  unit  the  lower  Us  average  age;  guerrillas 
were  older  than  main  force  troopers,  for  example.  Military  returnees  from  III 
and  IV  CTZ  were  older  and  had  longer  service  than  those  from  I and  II  CTZ. 

Cadre  were  generally  older  than  their  fol  overs.  The  majority  of  tne  returnees 
had  12  or  more  months  of  VC  service.  Less  then  15%  were  GVII  deserters  or  had 
active  GVN  service  before  Joining  tne  VC. 

The  returnees  represent  only  a partial  manpower  loss  to  the  Viet  Cong 
because  most  of  them  came  from  VC  villages  and  want  to  return  home.  Also,  .% 
of  the  returnees  were  defecting  for  the  second  tine.  A much  higher  percentage 
likely  face  further  service  with  the  VC  once  they  return  home,  because  the  VC 
kill  only  the  defectors  vlto  have  actively  assisted  the  GVN  by  turning  in  their 
weapons,  helping  the  GVN  locate  weapons  and  supplies,  providing  intelligence, 
etc.  Most  Hoi  Chanh  simply  go  through  the  Chieu  Hoi  center,  and  the  VC  regard 
this  group  as  misguided  brothers  to  be  given  a second  chance.  The  returnees 
seem  aware  of  the  VC  policy,  because  more  of  those  turning  in  weapons  were 
.willing  .to  work  for  the  GVN,  _and  fewer  were  willing  to  return  home,  compared 
with  returnees  vho  did  not  bring’  in' their  weapons. 


y V,A  Profile  of  Viet  Cong  Returnees:  July  1965  to  June  1967,"  J.  M. 

Carrier,  HM-5577-ISA/ARPA,  October  1968. 

2/  Assistant  Platoon  leader  and  above  for  regular  forces.  Assistant  unit 
leader  and  up  fur  guerrillas  sad  militia. 
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RAJJD  interviews  of  prisoners  and  returnees  indicate  that  it  is  tougher 
to  defect  from  regular  force  units  than  from  ether  VC  organizations.  The 
proportion  of  regular  force  defectors  in  the  sample  was  about  half  of  the 
proportion  of  VC/UV'A  main  forces  in  overall  enemy  strength.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  percentage  of  guerrilla  and  civilian  returnees  vas  greater  than 
their  proportion  of  VC  strength.  One  interpretation  of  the  distribution 
difference  is  that  few  regular  force  troops  tre  able  to  defect.  Another  is 
that  the  strengths  of  guerrilla  and  civilian  units  arc  underestimated. 
(Evidence  outside  of  the  study  exists  to  bolster  either  case.) 

SEAT50  Comment 

In  past  articles  we  have  indicated  our  view  that  the  Chieu-  Hoi  data 
can  furnish  valuable  clues  about  our  progress  in  South  Vietnam.  The  RAiCD 
study  clearly  indicates  that  analysis  of  the  biographical  cards  (or  a small 
sample  of  them)  on  a monthly  basis  could  generate  a quantum  jump  in  the 
value  of  the  Chieu  Hoi  data  a'  an  indicator  of  how  things  are  going  and 
greatly  increase  understanding  cf  the  value  of  the  program  itself.  The 
number  of  returnees  bringing  in  weapons  6r  willing  to  work  for  the  GVK 
looks  as  though  it  would  be  an  extremely  useful  statistic. 

The  study  also  raises  some  disturbing  questions  about  what  happens  to 
Hoi  Chsnh  after  they  leave  thf  Chieu  noi  center  and  whether  they  can  be 
counted  as  VC  manpower  losses.  We  believe  the  question  aeserves  further 
investigation. 
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Summary.  Coer  13,000  enemy  defectors  (Hoi  Chanh ) turned 
themselves  in  to  the  CViJ  during  1068,  down  from  27,  000  in  1967 
and  20,000  in  1906.  While  the  Tet  offensive  dropped  the  Hoi 
Chanh  rate  to  a 3 year  Zsu  in  March  I960,  the  rate  picked  up 
dramatically  in  the  second  half  of  ike  year  --  42 5 of  the  1906 
returnees  cane  in  during  the  4th  quarter.  The  third  party  in- 
ducement program  accounted  for  33Z  of  the  4th  quarter  total, 
mostly  in  IV  Corps.  IV  CTZ  accounted  for  57Z  of  all  1308  Boi 
Chanh.  Barring  another  offensive  of  the  size  and  scale  of  last 
year's  or  a significant  change  in  the  political  situation,  the 
1969  goal  of  20,000  Koi  Chanh  should  be  met  easily  and  prob- 
ably surpassed. 

Hie  reasons  for  the  unsurpe  ?.n  the  second  half  of  1968  reportedly  in- 
clude improvements  in  the  GVII  Chieu  H>i  program  and  deterioration  of  the 
enemy's  situation  in  some  areas.  During  the  second  ani  third  quarters  the 
increases  in  the  returnee  rate  were  probably  a return  to  norml  after  the 
depressed  situation  folloving  the  Tet  offensive.  The  fourth  quarter,  how- 
ever, achieved  new  records  for  seme  provinces  and  for  Xv  CTZ  as  a whole. 

GVS  efforts  to  improve  the  Chieu  Hoi  program  include  the  following: 

(1)  the  third  party  induceme  ; program  in  which  an  individual  is  paid  to 
bring  in  defectors,  (?)  monetary  awards  for  weapons  brought  in  by  defectors, 

(3)  more  effective  use  of  Hoi  Chanh  including  better  recruitment,  training, 
and  utilization  of  the  Arced  p’-opapandn  T-.ans  (APT)  and  the  Kit  Carson 
Scouts  (composed  of  Hoi  Chanh),  (4)  improved  reception,  processing  and  housing 
for  Hoi  Chanh,  (5)  the  turnabout  program  in  which  a selected  returnee  is 
briefed  and  sent  back  to  his  unit  to  induce  other  VC  to  defect.  Increasing 
VC  problems  with  recruitment,  living  conditions  (food,  particularly) , dis- 
cipline and  morale,  and  allied  military  operations  also  helped  to  raise  the 
flow  of  Hoi  Chanh. 

Hoi  Chanh  by  CTZ 

Table  2 breaks  down  Hoi  Chanh  by  CTZ.  IV  CTZ,  the  leader  in  total  returnees 
since  15^7,  had  four  times  as  many  returnees  in  the  fourth  quarter  as  in  the 
first  quarter.  In  comparison  I and  III  CTZ  doubled  and  U CTZ  rose  very  little. 
IV  CTZ  went  fro r.  reporting  about  half  (49$)  of  the  total  returnees  to  tvo-tfcirds 
(67$)  between  first  and  fourth  quarters. 
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393  443  504  581  1049  984  826  ,1477  1H51  1066  1534  1106 

1253  2214  1982  1624  1342  1379  1307  1173  975  1829  2648  2516 

2521  3169  4913  3018  2350  <2105  - 2C44  1925  1543  -1569-  1070  ‘951' 

1303  720  518  1168  902  1133  1621  1634  1501  2115  2408  3148 
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TABLE 


hoi  cHAini  by  era 


196* 

1967 

lo'8 

1/3 

loir 

20.tr 

3?tr 

1*0  V 

I CTZ 

1739 

r-L  CL' T 

3050 

435 

799 

924 

892 

II  CTZ 

9063 

7200 

1933 

402 

435 

559 

537 

III  CTZ 

3708 

6016 

2795 

91.7 

469 

775 

1039 

IV  CTZ 

5727 

qUor> 

.1 0:43 

1297 

1485 

2498 

5153 

SVH 

202 h 2 

2717c 

10171 

2>4i 

3203 

4756“ 

76/1 

Source:  C6D(c)  Statistical  Summary,  Table  63. 

The  I CTZ  returnee  rate  actually  dropped  in  the  fourth  quarter  while 
other  areas  were  experiencing  record  rates.  This  is  probably  due  to  stricter 
VC  security  measures  and  the  heavy  NVA  presence  in  I CTZ,  weakness  in  the 
GYN  Chieu  Hoi  program  including  the  failure  of  the  third  party  inducement 
program  to  get  off  the  ground,  and  enemy  exploitation  of  the  Paris  Peace 
negotiations  and  the  bombing  halt.  The  current  enemy  propaganda  line  in 
I CTZ  points  out  that  the  United  States  was  in  the  forefront  as  a peace- 
maker with  the  North  Vietnamese,  and  this  indicates  that  the  GVN  is  a 
puppet  government  of  the  US  (thus  supporting  a continuing  VC/SVA  propaganda 
theme).  Returnees  question  the  need  for  peace  talks  if  the  GVN  is  winning. 
Prospective  ralliers  may  hesitate  because  of  the  questionable  posture  cf 
GVN  in  the  present  peace  negotiations,  knowing  well  that  communist  designs 
for  SVH  have  not  changed.  In  IV  CTZ  the  peace  talks  are  having  an  opposite 
effect  as  discussed  below;  there  was  no  mention  of  the  VC  'using  the  Paris 
theme  in  II  and  III  CTZ.  The  I CTZ  returnee  rate  probably  will  not  improve 
significantly  in  the  near  future  unless  the  third  party  inducement  program 
gets  underway  and  raises  the  rate  as  it  has  elsewhere. 

II  CTZ  vas  the  area  with  the  fewest  Hoi  Chanh  for  the  year-  Despite 
the  slight  fourth  quarter  decline,  the  December  total  (235)  was  the  second 
highest  of  the  year  for  II  CTZ. 

HI  CTZ  improved  in  the  second  half  of  1968  but  still  ranked  third  in 
total  returnees  for  the  year.  The  third  party  inducement  program  is  credited 
wltb  bringing  in  nearly  one-third  (314)  of  the  Hoi  Chanh  returning  in  the  last 
quarter. 

As  Table  2 shows,  the  disparity  between  IV  CTZ  returnee  rates  and  the 
other  three  CTZ  has  grown  wider  over  the  years,  especially  in  1968.  IV  CTZ 
reported  20$  of  the  i960  Hoi  Chanh.  In  1967  its  shftre  rose  to  35^>» 
average  for  1963  was  5Ti>  rising  to  71%  in  December. 
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It  appears  that  IV  CTZ  effectively  meets  the  three  major  prerequisites 
for  a healthy  influx  of  returnee.".:  (l)  an  ample  Viet  Cong  "target,, " (2)  ab- 
sence of  extensive  l.VA  units  and  (3)  a l'airly  well-managed  Chieu  Kol  program. 
Chieu  Hoi  reports  indicate  that  more  middle-aged,  long  committed  VC  are  rally- 
ing in  IV  CTZ.  Ar.cn';  their  reasons  for  rallying  are:  (l)  tie  hard  life,  the 
rainy  season,  no  money  (2)  the  Paris  talks  — many  VC  are  afraid  the  NVA  will 
go  north  leaving  the  local  guerrillas  without  support  (in  contrast  to  I CTZ 
where  the  enemy  is  using  the  Paris  talks  as  a propaganda  argument  to  keep  VC 
from  defecting),  {$)  GVK  psychological  operations  and  Armed  propaganda  Team 
activity. 


VC  recruiting  problems  also  contribute  to  the  Chieu  Hoi  increases  in  IV 
CTZ  because  their  need  to  fill  vacancies  at.  higher  levels  and  in  main  force 
units  from  guerrilla  and  local  ranks  threaten  the  part  time  insurgent 
with  transfer  away  from  heme.  Also,  a predominant  reason  for  the  favorable 
atmosphere  appears  to  be  the  decreased  pressure  from  enemy  main  force  elements; 
low  level  party  organizations  rely  on  the  backing  of  main  force  and  NVA  units 
to  main tain  discipline  and  control.  In  Vinh  Long  province,  returnees  complain 
of  food  and  other  supply  shortages,  less  of  local  popular  support  and  an  in- 
ability to  collect  taxes  (resulting  in  the  reduction  of  pay  uo  guerrillas), 
the  friction  between  party  and  non-party  members  vxt.hin  the  guerrilla  move- 
ment, and  finally  the  effectiveness  of  th’  military  operations  in  Vinh  Long 
which  reportedly  destroyed  20£  of  guerrilla  forces  and  caused  5%  of  then  to 
rally. 

A total  of  10,369  returnees  came  in  during  1963  in  IV  CTZ,  surpassing 
the  9,491  returnees  in  1967  and  setting' a new  yearly  record  for  any  CTZ. 
One-half  rallied  during  the  last  quarter  (5,217)  mostly  as  the  result  of  the 
accelerated  pacification  campaign,  the  third  party  rewards  program  and,  to  a 
lesser  degree,  the  turnaround  program,  which  has  been  fairly  effective.  On 
one  occasion  two  Hoi  Chanh  returned  with  thirteen  ralliers,  including  a VC 
hamlet  chief.  . 


The  third  party  in4ucement  program  has  been  credited  with  bringing  63% 
of  the  IV  CTZ  Hoi  Chanh  in  December  (Table  3).  Essentially,  the  program 
gives  special  cash  rewards  to  any  Vietnamese  citizen  who  induces  a VC  to 
turn  himself  into  the  Chieu  Hoi  program.  This  program  began  on  a limited  basis 
in.  Vinh  Long  province  in  IV  CTZ  at  the  end  of  September.  Nearly  l&jl,  of  the 
ralliers  in  that  province  in  October  were  credited  to  it.  On  November  10,  I9S6, 
the  program  started  nationwide  as  part  of  the  Accelerated  Pacification  Campaign. 

-The  amount -of- the  awards  vary  according,to  the  importance  of  the  rallicr  or 
number  of  ralliers  brought  in.  In  one  province  (Ehuoc  Long  in  IH  CTZ)  71 
third  party  inducers  received  498,000  piasters  or  an  average  of  7>Ol4  piasters 
each. 
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TABLE  3 

THIRD  PARTY  REWARD  PR^HPAM  HOI  CHATiH 
(Weekly  Average) 


November  £/  December 


Ho. 

~T 

Ha. 

~T 

I CTZ 

3rd  Party  Returnees 

4 

7 

( 

11 

Other 

.a 

93 

42— 

Total 

57 

• 

6b 

II  CTZ 

3rd  Party  Returnees 

2 

5 

10 

19 

Other 

. p 

21. 

J*2 

81 

Total 

37 

53 

■ 

in  CTZ 

3rd  Party  Returnees 

64 

61 

39 

48 

Other 

41 

_22_ 

42 

- 2L 

Total 

105 

&L 

IV  CTZ 

$rd  Party  Returnees 

210 

51 

324 

63 

Other 

199._ 

49 

191 

37 

Total 

I+09 

515 

SVN 

3rd  Party  Returnees 

200 

46 

300 

53 

Other 

328 

_Ul 

322_ 

_Jt2_ 

Total  60S  715 


a/  10-30  NovemberT  The  program  was  Implemented  countrywide  on  November  10. 

Although  verification  procedures  do  exist  to  determine  If  the  third 
party  rallier  is  really  a VC  or  !IVA,  there  appears  to  he  ample  room  for 
misuse  of  the  program  by  individuals  seeking  monetary  gain.  This  is  par-' 
tlcul&rly  true  if  the  rallier  claims  to  be  a recruit  or  other  unknown.  If 
the  rallier  succeeds  in  .convincing  the  Cbit  u Koi  center  personnel  that  he  ; 
is  a VC,  him -friend  can  collect  the  reward  and  split  it  with  the  rallier 
who  enjoys  a two  or  three  month  stay  in  the  center  and  then  returns  to  - 
private  life  somewhat  the  richer  for  his  experience.  The  truly  enterprising 
third  party  Vietnamese  might  bring  in  several  non- VC  friends  or  relatives. 
Some  American  advisors  indicate  that  the  corruption  centering  around  this 
program  may  he  so  serious  that  as  many  as  one-half  of  the  Hoi  Ckanh  brought 
in  via  a third  party  may  not  be  true  rallier s.  if  true,  the  1968  fourth 
quarter  returnee  totals  may  be  considerably  inflated. 
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Table  4 shows  what  the  totals  for  fourth  quarter  and  the  year  would 
be  if  we  eliminate  all  third  party  ralliers  or  only  count  half  of  them. 
Even  without  the  third  party  Hoi  Chanh,  the  fourth  quarter  total  would  ex- 
ceed the  third  quarter. 


TABLE  4 


HOI  CHATgt  Klirjr,  THIRD  PASTY  RALLIERS 


Year 

?a 

& 

Oct 

Wov 

Dec 

Total  Hoi  Chanh 

3rd  Party  Ralliers 

18171 

2513 

2541 

0 

3203 

0 

.4756 

0 

7671 

2513 

2115 

0 

2408 

839 

3148 

1674 

Remainder 

"15653 

2541 

3203 

4756 

5158 

2115 

1569 

l5?lT 

Total  Including  50$ 
of  3rd  Party  Rallitrs  16914 

2541 

3203 

4756 

6414 

2115. 

1988 

23U 

Source:  CKD/ CORDS  Weekly  Returnee  Report. 


Chieu  Hoi  by  Type 

Table  5 gives  returnees  by  type . Military  returnees  continue  to  com- 
prise the  bulk  of  tha  returnees,  ranging  from  64-71$  over  the  four  year 
period.  The  percentage  of  ralliers  who  are  classified  as  political  (infra- 
structure, etc.)  has  declined  from  31$  In  1966  to  21$  in  1968.  In  the  last 
half  of  1968,  however,  the  percentage  increased  from  19$  in  the  second  quarter 
to  23$  in  the  fourth. 


TABLE  5 

CHIEU  HOI  BY  TYPE 


1968 


* . * , ■ . 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1963 

: SSL  . 

- B.  - 

3a 

Military 

' 7936 

12897 

17672 

12569 

1978 

2146 

3062 

5383 

Political 

- .2581 

6303" 

7877- 

■ 3825c 

502 

609 

‘ 952C 

1762* 

Other  . 

607 

1042 

1629 

1777 

61 

4-48 

742 

526 

Total 

11124 

20242 

27178 

lol71 

2541 

3203 

4756 

7671 

J. 
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The  total  number  of  political  returnees  more  than  tripled  in  the  fourth 
quarter  over  the  first.  This  miy  be  due  in  part  to  the  Phoenix  program  which 
is  directed  at  eliminating,  the  VC  infrastructure  and  vhnse  eliminations  in- 
clude VC  millers  who  are  identified  a::  infrastructure  personnel.  Table  6 
shows  that  about  of  all  political  Hoi  Che.nh  in  1>68  also  were  reported 

as  VC  infrastructure  (VCI)  eliminated  under  the  Phoenix  program.  Unfortunately, 
' the  two  sets  of  date  arc  not  necessarily  compatible  since  in  some  cates  core 
political  rallierc  were  reported  in  & month  by  Phoenix  than  in  the  Chleu  Hoi 
program.  This  was  particularly  true  in  III  CTZ.  This  may  be  a case  of  late 
reporting,  but  the  continuous  discrepancy  in  III  CTZ  would  indicate  a more 
serious  reporting  problem. 

TABLE  6 ' 


POLITICAL  HOI  CHANH 


1963 

1st 

Qtr 

2nd 

Qtr 

3rd 

Qtr 

4th 

Qtr 

I CTZ 

Phoenix  a/ 

595 

104 

104 

185 

202 

Chleu  Hbi 

377 

42 

140 

97 

98 

Total 

972 

~ 146 

~ 2 55 

282 

300 

n CTZ 

. * 

Phoenix  a/ 

283 

60 

51 

59 

113  ' ‘ 

Chieu  Hbi 

236 

78 

..  59 

68 

31 

Total 

519 

133^ 

no 

127 

144 

III  CTZ 

Phoenix  a j 

317 

20 

65 

94 

138 

Chieu  Hoi 

32 

67 

- 5 

2 

2 

„ . . Total 

3^9 

W 

60 

I5o  “ 

IV  CTZ 

Phoenix  a/ 

t 

1036 

71 

113 

211 

641 

Chieu  Hoi 

949 

60 

82 

270 

537 

Total 

1985 

131 

195 

" 4di 

1178 

SVH 

_ Phoenix  a/  _ 

2231 

- 255.- 

- /333  . - 

549 

1094 

Chleu  Hbi 

1594  . 

247 

276 

403 

668 

. Total 

3825 

502 

609 

952 

“I7S2 

a/'  Source:  USMACV  Measurements  of  Progress. 
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The  "other”  category  of  Hoi  Chanh  includ«:3  VC  vlio  cannot  be  classified 
as  military  or  political.  Tlie  yearly  total  in  this  category  was  l&J.  of  total 
Hoi  Chnp.li,  up  from  ir.  previous  years.  The  bulX  of  than  in  19 1 6 (about 
950)  were  KKK  (c.'ur.bot l'_n  dissidents)  or  Hoc  Hao.  These  cannot  be  considered 
as  significant  as  defections  of  regular  MVA  or  VC  troops.  There  is  sene  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  hi"-'  ought  to  bo  included  in  the  Chieu  h’oi  number 0 at 
all  since  they  arc  Cambodians  and  not  formally  allied  with  the  VC/liVA  cause. 
The  Hoa  Kao  returnees  represent  a highly  localized  phenomenon,  since  almost 
all  of  them  rallied  from  An  Clang  province  v.hore  the  sect  is  particularly 
strong.  Thus,  they  should  not  be  given  undue  weight  in  assessing  the  nation- 
wide trend.  ... 

Weapons  Awards 

The  total  amount  paid" out  in  weapons  awards  in  1963  came  to  about  20 
million  piasters.  This  is  greatly  in  excess  of  previous  annual  expenditures. 
The  elimination  of  weapons  caches  brought  about  by  this  awards  program  has 
helped  the  allied  military  situation. 


Moreover,  despite  the  low  1966  returnee  rate.  Hoi  Chanh  brought  in  core 
than  100  crew-served  ’weapons  and  more  than  1500  individual  weapons  by  the 
middle  of  October  compared  to  a 1967  total  of  92  crew-served  weapons  and  l4bl, 
individual  weapons.  In  IV  CTZ  the  VC  have  responded  to  this  program  by  not 
allowing  VC  with  less  than  six  months  service  to  retain  their  weapons  unless 
they  are  mounting  offensive  actions. 


Prosoects  for  196$ 


If  the  fourth  quarter  1962  rate  of  returnees  continues  throughout  1969, 
we  could  hope  for  up  to  40,000  for  the  year.  The  January  total  (3146),  however, 
was  the  same  as  the  December  total  (3143).  Sine*  (l)  the  January  number  indi- 
cates that  the  Chieu  Hoi  rate  may  have  peaked  and  (2)  the  recent  offensive 
should  cut  the  rate  for  the  current  period,  we  estimate  the  1969  Hoi  Chanh  total 
at  20,000  to  30,000. 


! 

I 
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CHIEU  HOI: 


QUARTERLY  REPORT 


Summary.  The  1969  Chieu  Hoi  rate  it  averaging  over  40,000 
per  year,  more  than  double  the  1968  total  of  18,000,  and  veil 
above  the  1966  and  1967  totals  of  20,000  and  2/,00o.  Moreover, 
the  trend  is  still  upward.  The  third  party  inducement  program 
which  pays  people  to  bring  in  def cotore  Has  accounted  for  65% 
of  all  returnees  since  it  began  last  November . IV  VTZ  accounted 
for  70 S of  all  the  Hoi  Chanh  so  far  this  year ; 63%  of  the  IV  CTZ 
returnees  came  in  through  the  3rd  party  inducement  program. 

MACV  has  raised  its  1969  Chieu  Hoi  goal  to  33,500,  tap  from  the 

20,000  projected. 


The  Chieu  Hoi  ("open  arms")  program  appeals  to  enemy  military  and  polit- 
ical cadre  and  personnel  to  defect  to  the  GVI' . These  returnees  (also  called 
ralliers  and  Hoi  Chanh) numbered  18,000  in  1968  compared  to  27,000  in  1967  and 
20,000  in  1966.  At  current  rates  the  returnee  total  could  reach  1*0,000  by 
the  end  of  this  year,  and  ve  expect  that  1969  returnees  will  exceed  the  1968 
total  by  June.  Table  1 and  the  graph  show  tne  rising  trend  since  first 
quarter  1968.  ttie  alight  drop  in  February  1J69  was  due  to  the  1969  post-Tet 
offensive.  This  contrasts  with  the  effect  of  the  1968  Tet  and  Kay  offensives 
which  appear  to  have  influenced  Chieu  Hoi  ratc.8  througljout  most  of  1968.  In 
view  of  the  increased  rate  or  returnees,  MACCOHDS  recently  revised  1969  Chieu 
Hoi  goals  upward  from  20,000 'to  33*500.  However,  the  serious  losses  suffered 
by  the  enemy  from  the  Chieu  Hoi  program  may  force  him  to  take  more  stringent 
measures  to  prevent  ralliers  and  thus  slow  the  rate. 

• 

TABUS  1 . 


TOTAL  HOI  CHANH 
(Monthly  Avg) 


W68 

lqtr 

PQtr 

3Qtr 

UQtr 

A2§2 

lQtr 

2Qtr«/ 

847 

1068 

1585 

2557 

3283 

4407  . 

a/ April  and  May.  - , 
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HOI  CHAIIH 


Total  Koi  Chanh 


May- 


1965  11 ,124  393  443  soi*  581  .10^5  984 ' a?6  11*77  1161  1066  1534  1106 

1966  • 20,242  1253  2214  _ 1982  1o24  13.42  1379  <J07  .1171  975  1829  2648  2516 

1967  27478  12521  il69  "4913-  3018  2350  2105 ; 1-044  fs»5  1543'  1569  1075  V951 

1968  18,171  1303  720  518  1168  902  1133  . 1621  1634  1501  2115  2'*03  3143 

1969  j 3146  2389  4328  4213  460Cfi/ 

a / Estimated  f«B  l'irat  17  days. 
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The  greatest  gains  In  'returnees  by  far  have  been  in  the  IV  CTZ  region 
(Table  2)  although  other  areas  are  also  ex perioncinf  record  high  rates. 
Between  first  quarter  1968  and  first  quarter  1909,  IV  CTZ  returnees  increased 
by  5.6  tines;  they  only  doubled  elsewhere.  In  I960,  IV  CTZ  had  57%  of  total 
ralliers.  In  the  first  four  months  of  1969,  it  had  70%  of  them.  The  rap 
shows  that  all  of  the  ten  top  provinces  in  total  returnees  are  in  IV  CTZ. 


TABLE  2 

HOI  CHASM  BY  CTZ 
(Monthly  Avg) 


I CTZ 

II  CTZ 

III  CTZ 

IV  CTZ 

Total 


Several  conditions  prevailing  throughout  the  country  are  generally 
conducive  to  high  Chieu  Hoi  rates.  These  include: 

1.  Continuing  political  stability.  In  the  past,  periods  of 
political  unrest,  coups,  and  elections  have  produced  low  Chieu  Hoi  rates. 

2.  The  extension  of  a GVN  presence  in  the  country,  particularly 
as  the  result  of  the  Accelerated  Pacification  Campaign  (APC;>  has  brought 
the  GVN  into  contact  with  enemy  who  may  have  wanted  to  dr  Teet  but  never 
had  the  chance  or  did  not  want  to  give  themselves  up  to  Africans  for  fear 
they  would  not  make  themselves  understood,  ir 


3.  The  program  is  beaded  by  an  active  and  a-  • minister  who 
tours  the  provinces  and  the  Chieu  Hoi  centers  and  back  • ; programs  to 
Induce  more  ralliers.  The  GVN  Chieu  Hoi  effort  appear.  > be  improving. 

The  most  successful  of  the  programs  are:  (a)  the  Third  • rty  Inducement 
Program  in  which  an  individual  is  paid  to  bring  in  defc  tors,  (b)  the  Weapons 
Award  Program,  in  .which  a rallier  is  paid  for  bringing  in  his  weapon  or  leading 
“allied 'forces  €0  weapon  caches,  (c)  the  Armed  Propaganda  Teams  which  employ.  . 
ex-Hoi  Chanh  to  go  into  hamlets  and  villages  to  induce  VC  to  rally,  and  (d) 
the  Turnaround  Program  which  sends  selected  returnees  back  tc  their  units 


A RAM)  Study  (Leon  Goure,  Inducements  and  Deterrents  to  Defection:  An  Analysis 
of  the  Motives  of  125  Defectors,  August  1968)  indicates  that  a prime  concern 
of  potential  ralliers  is  their  family's  safety.  VC  with  families  in  GVN  con- 
trolled aureas  are  more  likely  to  defect  than  those  with  families  in  VC  areas. 
Thus,  extension  of  G/ff  presence  elisinn+os  ono  obstacle  to  defection. 
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to  try  to  get  other  VC  to  rally.  Other  programs  are  also  having  beneficial 
effects  on  the  Chieu  Hci  program,  particularly  the  Phocnix-Phuong  Hoang  pro- 
gram against  VC  infrastructure,  which  helps  exert  pressure  to  get  political 
cadre  to  rally. 

Another  important  factor  in  the  unprecedented  number  of  Hoi  Chanh 
may  be  the  enemy's  failure  to  topple  the  CVH  curing  its  three  major 
offensives  in  1S-68  and  the  renewed  prospect  of  a long  struggle.  By 
December  1967  the  Chieu  Hci  rate  had  dropped  to  its  lowest  point  in  pj 
years  after  a steady  decline  since  the  previous  June.  This  decline,  be- 
fore the  1968  Tet  offensive,  vs.3  probably  due  to  the  tightened  discipline 
and  preparations  for  the  offeusive  and  to  the  proofs es  that  it  would  be 
the  last  great  push  to  victory. 

After  the  Tet,  May  and  August  offensives,  the  enemy  began  to  re- 
emphasize bis  doctrine  of  protracted  warfare  (announced  by  Truong  Chinh'e 
article  in  Hanoi).  In  October,  the  Chieu  Hoi  rate  abruptly  Jumped  33% 
over  the  rate  for  the  previous  three  months.  Except  for  the  post-Tet 
offensive  month  of  February  1969,  it  has  been  rising  steadily  ever  since 
as  allied  pressure  continues  and  the  enemy  stresses  protracted  warfare, 
limited  victory,  and  a "hard  and  difficult  campaign,  full  of  rigors, 
sacrifices  and  hardships."  Numerous  enemy  documents  and  prisoners  have 
complained  of  the  increasing  credibility  gap  within  VC  ranks  between  what 
the  troops  were  promised  last  year  and  the  current  situation. 

The  foregoing  factors  may  indicate  why  Chieu  Hoi  .ate*  are  up,  but  they 
do  not  explain  why  the  IV  CTZ  rate  is  so  high.  The  question  is  what  has 
boosted  the  IV  CTZ  rate  5.6  times  while  the  rates  only  doubled  in  other 
area3.  One  reason  ia  probably  the  ample  VC  "target"  in  the  area:  IV  CTZ 
has  about  40%  of  all  the  VC  combat  forces  in  South  Vietnam  according  to 
MACV,  and  very  few  NVA  troops  are  present.  About  70%  of  the  forces  else- 
where are  NVA  troops  which  seldom  defect,  l/  The  relative  absence  of  NVA 
troops  in  IV  CTZ  also  may  mean  less  discipline  and  control  for  the  VC  forces 
in  the  area. 

Another  reason  for  the  high  IV  CTZ  rate  is  probably  the  increased 
allied  pressure  in  the  area.  Allied  operations  and  VC  KIA  have  increased 
sharply  in  recent  months  and  ralliers  nave  complained  about  the  effective- 
ness of  allied  military  operations.  This  pressure  has  generated  a variety 
• of  problems  for  the  VC.  One  is  recruitment,  which  contributes  to  the  Chieu 
Hoi  increases  in  IV  CTZ,  because  the  VC  requirement  to  fill  vacancies  at 
higher  levels  from  guerrilla  and  local  £fu.ks  threatens  the  local  insurgent 
with  transfer  away  from  home.  A special  interrogation  effort  in  IV  CTZ  in 
January  showed  that  ralliers  also  gave  lack  of  adequate  food  and  weapons 
as  major  reasons  for  rallying.  Complaints  about  loss  of  popular  support, 
and  inability  to  collect  taxes  (resulting  in  reduced  pay  for  guerrillas). 


l/  Only  284  NVA  troops  (2%  of  all  returnees)  defected  in  1968  and  only  82 
(l%)  have  come  in  thus  far  in  1969* 
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and  the  friction  between  party  nni  non-party  nowhere  within  the  guerrilla 
movement  were  also  h.-crd  from  rnlliers.  In  contract  to  1 CTZ,  where  the 
enemy  is  using  the  Paris  talks  as  a propaganda  argument  to  keep  VC  from 
defecting*  IV  CTZ  re.llinrs  believe  the  talks  will  moan  that  eventually 
the  KVA  will  go  north,  leaving  the  VC  forces  without  support. 

However,  the  prime  reason  for  IV  CTZ  success  appears  to  be  Third 
Party  In  mcercont,  which  started  there.  It  has  generated  about  63>  of  all 
the  ralliers  in  1 ! CTZ  since  it  started  last  Hsvesber.  (This  amounts  to 
over  hO?c  of  all  the  H.;i  C ha  till  in  3 VII  for  that  period.)  Previously,  analysis 
of  this  program  cast  some  doubt  or.  the  validity  of  rallitrs  brought  in  by 
third  parties,  since  proof  of  their  VC  status  is  often  difficult  to  obtain. 
We  concluded,  however,  that  even  if  5Cg  ax’  the  third  party  returnees  were 
fraudulent  Hoi  Chanh  and  v;e  subtracted  them  out,  the  IV  CTZ  total  would 
still  be  setting  records  (Table  3).i» 

TABLE  3 


PERCENTAGE  HOI 

CHANH  FROM 

THIRD 

PARTI  INDUCEMENT 

Nov 

Dec 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Total 

I CTZ 

7 

11 

5 

1 

32 

12 

II  CTZ 

5 

19 

39 

6 

16 

19 

III  CTZ 

61 

US 

U8 

54  ' 

79 

60 

IV  CTZ 

51  . 

63 

66 

57 

71 

63 

All  SVN 

U6 

53 

57 

U7 

63 

55 

The  data  indicate  that  VC  military  losses  in  IV  CTZ  amounted  to  about 
11,000  Military  Hoi  Chanh  and  about  20,000  KIA  in  the  last  seven  months. 

This  amounts  to  60$  of  the  51*000  VC  military  forces  in  the  accepted  f’ACV 
order  of  battle  for  IV  CTZ  for  March  1969.  Even  if  we  assume  that  half  of 
the  third  party  induced  Hoi  Chanh  are  fraudulent,  the  losses  still  amount 
to  5336  of  the  VC  forces.  Therefore,  either  the  VC  are  losing  at  least  hall' 
of  their  reported  IV  CTZ  forces  about  every  six  months,  or  the  loss  figures 
are  inflated,  or  the  03  is  underestimated.  (AHVN  provides  the  IV  CTZ  OB 
numbers  and  has  historically  tended  to  play  down  the  size  of  enemy  units 
there 0 Overall  VC  incident  rates  have  been  declining  in  IV  CTZ  as  the  reported 
VC  KIA  and  Hoi  Chanh  have  risen*  indicating  a possible  reduction  of  capability. 
On  the  other  hand,  RVNAJ  counts  of  enemy  KIA  may  be  inflated,  and  the  Chieu 
Hoi  figures  may  be  inflated  by:  (l)  officials,  to  get  third  party  induce- 
ment money,  (2)  phoney  VC  seeking  the  cash  pay-effs  and  (3)  VC  who  use  the 
program  to  get  ID  cards,  money,  .etc.  and,then  return  to  the  VQ-  or  assume 
other  roles  in  anticipation  of  a negotiated  settlement. 

In  summary,  IV  CTZ  and  the  Third  Party  Inducement  Program  are  accounting 
for  the  1969  increase  in  K01  Chanh.  Ho  one  factor  appears  to  be  decisive  in 
the  remarkable  IV  CTZ  increase,  but  the  Third  Party  Inducement  Program  stands 
out.  Even  more  significant  is  the  high  returnee  numbers  in  provinces  which 
have  had  no  large-scale  permanent  U.S.  presence  (Kien  Giang,  Chuong  Thiea,  An 
Xuyen  and  Bac  Lieu  provinces,  for  example). 
l7  February  1969  Southeast  Asia  Analysis  Report. 
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In  last  month' s Report  1/  ue  discussed  the  high  Chian  Hoi 
rat e to  far  in  1969.  We  noted  that  IV  CTZ  accounted  for  70 1 of 
all  Boi  Chanh  through  the  middle  of  Hay  and  that  63%  of  the  IV 
CTZ  returnees  came  in  through  the  3rd  party  inducement  program. 

Ve  oi*ed  several  reasons  for  the  high  IV  CTZ  rate  including  in- 
creased allied  pressure,  the  large  number  of  VC  personnel  (60% 
of  all  VC  combat  forces  in  SVHJ , VC  'Hardships  (recruitment,  poor 
supply,  and  other  probleme) , and  the  success  of  the  3rd  party  in- 
ducement program. 

A recent  embassy  report  2/  from  Saigon  points  out  that  many 
of  the  third  party  rallisrt  w sre  only  impressed  laborers  or 
guerrillas  and  might  better  be  considered  refugees  than  ratliere. 
Also,  little  is  known  about  rallisrs  after  they  leave  the  Chtsu 
Boi  center.  Many  probably  return  to  their  hamlets  where  they 
may  be  impressed  by  the  VC  again,  thus  making  them  eligible  to 
rally  a second  tine.  These  faotors  indicate  that  the  Chieu  Boi 
rato  in  IV  CTZ  may  be  having  loss  impact  on  the  enemy  than  the 
gross  numbers  alone  would  indioats . 

"Although  th«  &ieu  Hoi  rate  in  IV  Corpa  tapered  off  some- 
what In  May  free  the  very  high  April  total,  the  overall  trend 
„ for  the  year  continued  to  be  phenomenal.  With  12,333  ralliera 
for  the  year  as  of  May  31*  the  entire  1968  total  was  exceeded 
by  almost  20  percent  with  seven  months  left  to  go  In  1969. 

"A  combination  of  factors  has  contributed  to  the  remark- 
ably high  Oiicu  Hoi  rate  thia  year.  Hie  failure  of  the  Viet 
Cong  (vc)  to  achieve  the  objectives  which  they  prewired  during 
the  Tet  and  subsequent  offensives  in  1968  caused  a decline  in  the 
morale  of  many  VC  and  convinced  them  that  they  vere  not,  after  all, 
going  to  win.  This  loss  of  confidence  was  complemented  by  groatly 
increased  pressure  by  ARV3  and  US  forces,  especially  in  the  employ- 
ment of  IQ  helicopters,  3-52a  and  f ightcr-booibers , whicc  Inflicted 
severe  hardship  on  the  average  VC  soldier.  Increased  friendly 
operations  disrupted  VC  supply  activities,  causing  shortages  of 
food  and  asdicine.  A third  factor,  the  movement  of  the  GVH  into 
many  new  areas  during  the  Accelerated  Pacification  Campaign  pre- 
. sen  ted  many  VC  with  a good  opportunity  to  rally.  These  three 
factors  probably  account  for  a majority  of  the  ralliera  who 
were  active  Viet  Cong.  JJut  there  _is  another  group,  of  ralliera, 
it  Is  difficult  to  say  how  many,  but  probably  at  least  half  the 
. total,  who  might  better  be  considered  refugees  rather  than 
eneay  soldiers  who  have  abandoned  the  fight.  These  ralliera. 
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typically,  liavc  served  the  VC  for  periods  of  a month  or  two,  or 
perhaps  a year,  as  laborers  or  guerrillas,  do  not  bring  any 
weapons  with  then  when  they  rally,  and  are  anally  "induced" 
to  rally  by  a third  party  who  receives  a financial  reward  for 
bringing  then  In. 

Rlu  Bac  Lieu,  for  example,  where  the  Chieu  Hal  rate  has 
been  high  recently,  in  about  70  percent  of  the  cases  a third 
party  award  Is  paid, averaging  about  4<?00VTJ$.  Pew  of  these 
ralilers  bring  weapons  with  them.  Ttie  supposition  is  that  the 
"third  party"  persuades  a farmer  friend  of  his  to  rally  hod  the 
two  split  the  award  money.  When  these  people  rally  the  main 
effect  on  the  Viet  Cong  is  to  reduce  the  manpower  pool  free  which 
they  draw  laborers  to  support  their  troops  (captured  documents 
indicate  that  the  VC  are  having  problem  getting  enough  porters 
to  transport  supplies).  While  there  is  undeniably  a net  accrual 
to  the  benefit  of  our  side  in  such  a si  tuation,  it  la  easy  to 
overstate  the  case  in  terms  of  weakening  the  VC  and  strengthen- 
ing the  government.  For  example,  after  leaving  the  Chieu  Hoi 
Center  many  "refugce-ralllers"  go  back  to  their  farm  where 
they  will  he  subject  to  impressment  by  the  Viet  Cong  which, 
incidentally,-  makes  them  eligible  to  rally  a^in. 

"Many  of  the  ralliers  say  that  they  would  like  to  join 
the  RF  or  PF  after  leaving  the  Center,  unfortunately,  and 
perhaps  understandably,  mast  RF  and  PF  commanders  arm  reluctant 
to  recruit  a recently  returned  Viet  Cong  for  fear  of  putting 
a fox  in  the  chicken  coop.  U.S.  advisors  admit  this  la  a prob-  - 
lem,  local  Vietnamese  do  not  usually  trust  rallfera,  hut  they 
point  out  that  if  the  Viet  Cong  wanted  to  infiltrate  an  RF 
unit  or  PF  outpost  it  would  be  simpler  and  arense  less  suspicion 
for  a VC  agent  to  enlist  directly  without  rallying  first.  Hie 
argument  usually  fails  to  convince,  ralliers  leave  the  caqpa, 
and  little  la  known  about  what  happens  to  them  after  that." 
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EFFICIENCY  IN  INFLICTING  LOSSES:  ENEMY  VERSUS  FRIFIZDLY 

During  the  first  half  of  1967  the  cncny  loss  rate  increased  pore  than  the 
friendly  loss  rate.  Put  enuay  efficiency  in  hilling  friendly  force*  ha*  re- 

! sained  car.' arable  to  irlendly  force  efficiency  in  hilling  VC/UVA.  For  every 
1 1000  VC/iiVA  forces  1.5  friendly  forces  j*.-r  week  were  killed;  for  every  1000 
« | friendly  force*,  1. 5-2.0  VC/NVA  per  week  were  killed. 


GRAPH  1 


VC/HVA  Killed 


GRAPH  2 

Fniendly  Killed 


Veekly  Avg. 

Per  1000  Friendly* 
Strength 


Veekly  Avg. 
Per  1000  VC/KVA 
Strength 


14  24 

1967 


14  24 


table  1 

milD  E3H  1000  FRIENDLY  STRENGTH 


eekly  Averag 


Body  Count  < 

Clad  of  Wound*  ^ 

Total  Killed 

Avg.  Friendly  Strength  (000) 

VC/NVA  Killed  Fer  1000  Friend] 
Strength? 

Body  Count 
Total  Killed 


1005  915  1200  1150  1067  1750  If  JO 

350  320  420  405  374  615  630 

1355  1235  1620  1555  IOTT  2365-  £430 

# .*  ...  “ . * 

930  982  1043  1144  1C25  1198  1217 


1.1  .9  1*2  1.0  1.0  1.5  1.5 

1.5  1.3  1*6  1.4  1.4  2.0  2.0 


a/MACV  Factor  of  .35  thaea  body  count, 

S/April-Mey  average.  CONFIDENTIAL 
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Tabic  1 icid  Crr.ph  1 show  that  by  oudy  count,  friendly  force  a increased 
tbeir  weekly  VC/SYA  kill  rate  from  l.G  p*.r  LOGO  i'-lcndly  .strength  in  V&6  to 
1.5  in  1 967 ; additions  of  the  FACV  di»'A  of  tannic  raise#  the  rates  rrcrrl.4  in 
1966  to  2.0  in  1967.  Thus,  friendly  efficiency  haa  increased  about  l/K' 

Table  2 and  Gr.iph  2 shea*  that  VC./HVA  forces  increased  their  weekly  kills 
of  friendly  trcop  fren  1.0  per  1000  YC/'rVA  strengths  in  1966  to  about  1.5  In 
1967.  Thus,  VC/llYA  fences  also  increased  their  efficiency  by  5U£. 

TA2IE  2 

■FRITlPLY  KILLED  FTP  1000  VC  Ay' A SIRSl.’GTK 
(Weekly  Average-} 


1 <X6 1967 


1st. 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

i960 

Act 

2nd 

Qtr 

Ctr 

Ctr 

qtr 

Avg 

Cftr 

Otr 

Friendly  Killed 

315 

265 

270 

305 

290 

395 

440 

Avg.  VC/KVA  Strength  (COO) 

265 

282 

297 

291 

289 

289 

Friendly  Killed  Per  1000  VC/lIVA  Strength 

1.2 

.9 

.9 

1.0 

1.0* 

1.4 

1.5 

Table  3 chows  that  the  straight  £nec<y/?rieniily  Kill  ratio  for  19^7  1c  highe 
th*n  the  1966  r»*io.  But  when  the  two  ratios  ere  adjusted  to  reflect  opposing 
force  strengths,  the  1966  and  1967  ratios  remain  the  sar 


TABLE  3 
KILL  FATIOC 


1966 1967 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

TtiT 

rl96T 

1st 

2nd 

-<ftr 

Qtr 

Qtr 

Qtr 

Avg 

Otr 

Qtr 

Enemy /Friendly 

Body  Count  Only 

3.2 

3.5 

4.4 

3.8 

3.7 

4.4 

4.1 

Body  Count  & Lied  of  Wounds 

4.3 

4.7 

6.0 

5.1 

5.0 

6.0 

5.5 

Enemy  KIA  Per  1000  FP./Friendly  ICL\ 
Per  1000  Eneiy 

Body  Count  Only 

.9 

1.0 

1.3 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

1.0 

Body  Count  & Died  of.  Wounds . . 

* 1.2 

1.3 

1*7 

1.3 

1J» 

1.5 

1.3 
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RBIATIVB  KILL  RATIOG  Iff  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

US  forces  continue  to  beer  the  heaviest  brunt  of  the  fighting  and  to 
perform  best.  During  the  Tet  offensive  RVNAF  forces  abaci  bed  a much  larger 
proportion  of  the  fighting  *.nd  then  slacked  off  (but  are  still  doing  better 
than  their  19a7  average).  The  KOK  forces  were  apparent.!/  unaffected  by  the 
Tet  offensive  but  hit  a combat  peak  in  the  second  quarter  of  1968. 

Tables  1 and  2 show  kill  ratios  for  allied  forces  in  SVU  for  1967  and 
1968.  Disregarding  the  small  Australian  and  Thai  forces,  the  following 
points  emerge: 

1.  US  forces  have  the  highest  eoemy/fkleadly  kill  ratio  for  1968  (6.9 
to  1)  and  for  the  1967-68  period  as  a whole  (6.1  to  1).  Shay  Improved  their 
ratio  by  33%  in  1968  (Table  1). 

2.  The  RVNAT  kill  ratio  (2.4)  was  half  those  of  the  US  end  ROK  forces 
In  1967  (Table  l).  Zt  sore  than  doubled  during  first  quarter  1968,  rising 
to  almost  match  the  US  ratio  (RVHAF  6.3  vs.  US  6.6),  but  this  was  largely 

a reflection  of  the  large  numbers  of  ICA  during  Tet.  The  RVSAF  kill  ratio 
dropped  sharply  in  the  second  quarter  of  1968  while  the  US  ratio  and  the 
number  of  enemy  killed  by  US  forces  continued  to  rise  (Table  2). 

- * 3*  Tbs  average  RQK  kill  ratio  remained  constant  la  1967  and  1968 
(Table  1).  The  kill  ratio  was  off  sharply  during  first  quarter  1968  but  is 
highest  for  any  force  (8.9)  during  the  second  quarter  (Table  2). 

Table  3 shows  the  enemy  combat  deaths  per  IOOO  friendly  troops  for  each 
allied  forces  and  the  same  enemy  combat  deaths  related  to  allied  troops  in 
maneuver  battalions.  It  indicates  that: ■ 

1.  On  a per  capita  basis,  US  forces  killed  more  enemy  then  any  other 
force  and  doubled  their  1967  rates. 

1 

2.  RVHAP  killed  about  3 times  as  many  enaay  per  1000  RVXAF  strength  in 
1968,  due  primarily  to  their  strong  performance  at  let. 

3.  Again,  ROK  performar.ee  remained  constant. 

Table  -4  shows  combat,  deaths,  per,  1000  deployed  troops  .and  the  same  combat 
deaths  related  to  troops  in  maneuver  battalions.  We  note  that: 

# 

1.  The  US  has  always  taken  far  higher  (2-3  tinea)  E3A  per  strength  In 
maneuver  battalions  than  have  any  other  forces  in  Vietnam,  and  the  discrepancy 
widens  in  196b. 
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2.  In  196 6 and  19*5?  all  forces  suffered  about  the  sum  KXA.  per  1000 
troops  (the  snail  Australian  and  Thai  forces  can  be  ignored).  In 196ft  US 
forces  bad  30$  more  IdA  per  1000  troop3  than  did  the  RVNAF  and  75$  wore  than 
the  Koreans. 

3.  US  KIA  per  1000  troops  this  year  is  77*  above  last  year  while  the 
RVTEAF  is  up  only  36$,  the  Australians  and  Thais  are  up  b3$  and  the  ROKs  are 
down  3$. 

The  reasons  for  these  differences  are  not  clear.  Ve  could  he  (l)  fight- 
ing "no re  aggressively;  (2)  assuming  core  dangerous  missions;  (3)  not  as 
imaginative  in  our  strategy  and  tactics;  (h)  being  target  ted  core  by  the 
enemy,  or  ( 5)  doing  some  ccnbin&tion  of  the  above. 
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TABLE  1 

1CTLL  RATIOS 


1967 1966  (j*n-JUn)  TOTAL  EOS  PFPTOD 


yFnlt.iljLY 
Etf  KIA^  KIA^/ 

e?i/fr 

n ioa^ 

mm.-gi 
KZA r1 

»Y 

Bi/ra 

y 

El  KIA*' 

rRii^yr 

KJA*' 

en/fr 

US 

48978 

9358 

5.2 

66132 

9571 

6.9 

115.110 

18929 

6.1 

SVKAF 

31085 

12716 

2.4 

50605 

1C064 

5.0 

81,770 

22000 

3.6 

POK 

5198 

1005 

5.2 

2716 

518 

5.2 

7.908 

1523 

5.2 

AUS 

220 

76 

2.9 

239 

69 

3.5 

459 

145 

3.2 

THAI 

102 

16 

6.4 

51 

21 

2.4 

153 

4.1 

TOTAL 

B5577 

23171 

3.7 

H9B25 

20255 

5T5 

205,466 

5Tv 

y Source:  JC3  GUAVA  Computer  File 
2/  OSD  SEA  Statistic*!  Sutnary 


TABI*  2 

03  AHD  WaA?  KILL  RATIOS 


1969 


1st  Quarter 

2nd  Quarter 

EiHff 

raiEELY 

en/fr 

ENEMY 

FRIEULY 

a;/nt 

PA 

m 

RATIO 

KIA 

KXA 

RATIO 

os 

32069 

4647 

6.6 

34063 

4724 

7.2 

imr 

34366 

5436 

6.3 

16319 

4648 

3.5 

BOK 

860 

309 

2.8 

1856 

209 

8.9 

^ * 

t 

* COHFIOEHTI AL 
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TABLE  3 

AJTf  'At,  ENEMY  KIA  RATE 

per  loot?  mmtY  troops  pryi^ns 


PER  1000  TROOPS  IN 

MANEUVER  W5 


1221 

1268=/ 

i2*I 

1968^ 

US 

RVKAF 

108 

50 

252 

145 

6> 

U&/ 

ROIC 

1\1 

110 

265 

261 

AUS-WT 

37 

65 

122 

199 

THAI 

79 

43 

170 

93 

TOTAL  ALLIED 

76 

193 

461 

1152 

*/  Projection  besed  oa  Jan-.Tun  Data. 

b/  Overstate*  Enemy  XZA  by  R/IAF  Maneuver  battel  lone  by  estimated  30 % 
because  RF  end  PP  forces  accounted  for  et  least  that  proportion  of 
enemy  OA. 

V JOJE  % 

ACTUAL  FRIT^LY  OA  RATS 


OS 

WRAP 

ROIC 

AUS-5Z 

THAI 


PER  1000  TROOPS  DEPLOYED 

1966  1967  1968^ 

16.7  20.6  3b. A 

r 19.8  20.6  28.0 

.15.2  21.4  20.8 

15.5  12.2  17.5 


PER  1000  TROOPS  XV 

memsR  bus 

1966  1967  1968^ 

’SVSV8&' 

38.3  51.3  49.8 
37.5  42.2  57.5 

29.1  38.2 


Projection  bas'd  on  Jan-JUn  68  data.  ' 
b/  Calculations  include  regular  force  HA  only. 
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RELATIVE  KILL  RATIOS  TN  VTETOAM:  A CORKFCTTCN 


In  the  article  "Relative  Rill  Ratios  in  Scuth  Vietnam**  in  th«  August  1968 
REA  Analysis  l.^r-t  (p.16)  we  incorrectly  reported  that  the  US  kill  ratio  was 
higher  fer  the  cerond  Hu.-*rt*>r  1963  th»n  for  tho  lat  quarter.  Since  then  we 
haw  obtained  n^v  data  which  har  permitted  ua  to  calculate  the  encmy/frierdly 
kill  ratio  by  Ronth  Tor  l£o3  (Table  1). 

The  lat  quarter  1968  kill  ratio  for  U8  forces  la  now  shown  to  he  7.7  (not 
6.6)  and  the  second  quarter  ratio  was  6.0  (not  7.2).  We  also  corrected  the 
other  kill  ratio  table  in  last  Booth's  article  but  it  does  uot  change  the  over- 
all ro suits  (Tabla  3). 

Table  1 supports  the  hypothesis  that  high  kill  ratios  are  correlated  with 
high  rates  of  coeey  attacks.  Kill  ratios  for  both  US  and  RVRAF  mere  higher 
during  February  and  May  — the  peak  periods  of  enemy  offensives.  Another  point 
la  that  the  RVHAF  suffered  sore  KLA  during  the  enemy  Tet  offensive)  but  US 
forces  suffered  more  KXA  in  the  May  nini-Tet  offensive. 
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TAiMJ’  1 

t»c  ?<•  rvt'.v  KK.T.  ,>ATrr\' 


i’"tn 

k > 

|.Sr 

Lr*.  Ctr 

A;  r 

MJX 

Pun 

*M  Otr 

Jjj 

| Av  .• 

us 

Ennwy  KXA 

lb“2 

176V 

10OJ3 

31 

£795 

15796 

5544 

28438 

3219 

7?:6 

US  KL\ 

UCC 

2105 

1540 

•-H'  7 

140? 

2169 

U46 

4*/r.4 

312 

10>0 

Ec/Fr  KlU  Ratio 

8.0 

3.4 

6.5 

Y.7 

4.3 

7.3 

5.1 

6.0 

4.1 

7.2 

Rvrur 

"Tn.  rry  KIA 

8791* 

184AI 

71U 

34^6 

4678 

7799 

3882 

16219 

2835 

7513 

KYNA7  KIA 

l4**9 

2'i43 

1544 

5436 

1312 

1969 

1367 

4648 

828 

1344 

*n/Fr  KlU  Ratio 

6.1 

7.6 

4.6 

6.3 

3.6 

3.9 

2.8 

3.5 

3.4 

4.9 

MS 

Snowy  KIA 

163 

210 

487 

860 

732 

531 

393 

1856 

4# 

203 

ROK  KIA 

100 

1*7 

& 

309 

ai 

57 

71 

209 

53 

a 

En/Fr  KlU  Ratio 

1.6 

1.7 

5-9 

2.8 

9.0 

9.3 

8.4 

8.9 

8.6 

3.^ 

TAhlt  * 
KTL1,  RATIOS 


1967 

1968  (Jan  “ Jun 

) 

TOTAL  TOR  PERIOD 

EN  Idli' 

^RIEJVW 

1 KIA£'  fn/.-h 

«r  Kid/ 

"SS* 

es  my 

FRIR^yY 

F!»/FS 

us 

48978 

93j8 

5.2 

65339 

9571 

6.9 

U5110 

18929 

6.1 

RVltAF 

31085 

12716 

2.4 

50685 

10084 

5.0 

81770 

22800 

3.6 

ROK 

5192  . 

1005 

5-2 

2716 

518 

5.2 

7908 

1523 

5.2 

AOS 

220 

76 

2-9 

239 

69 

3.5 

459 

145 

3.2 

THAI 

TOTAL 

102 

W7 

16 

23171 

6.4 

m 

Sil 

1.19330 

21 

5SK5 

2.4 

535^$ 

53$ 

4.1 

577 

l/  Source:  JCS  GUAVA  Caaputer  Fll<*. 
y OSD  SU  Statistical  3uenary. 
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us  co'TiAT  rKAT.t:-  it.  : 

The  rece*.  ^b.&rp  increase  in  US  ccmbat  deatV.t  in  Southeast  Asia 
can  be  attribute'-  to  three  factors.  The  most  significant  Is  the  sharply 
increased  level  of  ccmbat  in  the  northern  part  of  I C7Z  with  a resuitir.tr 
increase  in  Marine  deaths.  The  second  is  simply  the  buildup  of  US  c err  tot 
troops  and  the  attendant  increase  in  the  po ’«  of  our  coot at  effort:  5^1 
battalion  days  per  month  during  the  first  quarter  of  CY  19^5  anti  2031  days 
during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year.  The  thiid  factor  relates  tc  a 
:hange  in  Viet  Cosg/riVA  tactics  during  the  past  '6  months.  They  are  relying 
Leus  on  overt  attacks  and  store  on  .”A)rtar  and  artillery  attacks  on  US 
installations.  Tills  has  led  to  a particularly  large  increase  in  tlC  wounded . 

Arny /Marine  Casualty  Comparison 


Average  Weekly  KIA 


/V' 


KAHTKE 


1967 


As  Chart  1 shows,  Amy  casualties  have  historically  been  about  double 
those  of  vhe  brines.  During  May  1967,  however,  Marine  casualties  exceeded 
Army  casualties  (62U  vs  5U3) . This  only  happened  cue  ether  tine  (Sept  €6) 
since  U.3.  Army  troops  arrivrd  in  large  number*  in  Jate  CY-1965-  Army 
casualties  during  the  first  5 norths  of  this  year  have  been  veil  Above  the 
levels  of  CY  19o£  but  the  increase  vas  not  nearly'  as  abrupt  as  that  cf  the 
Marine  Corps.  Weekly  Marine  casualties  avenged  32  per  week  in  lvc'j,  h? 
during  the  first  quarter  end  lOh  during  April  and  May  of  1^7.  Table  1 
compares  the  cccbat  deaths  by  Service  for  the  past  29  months. 
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TAl’LF  1 

U.S.  Ca.ma!  M.-a  in  CTA 
(V.’ct-kly  Average) 


Killed  in  Action 
Army 

Marine  Corps 
Navy 

Air  Force 
Total 

Wounded 

Army 

Marine  Corps 
Navy 

Air  Force 
Total 


11  20  69 


30  25  37  IS? 

1 1'*  61*  76 

3 13 

2 3 ? 6 

34  1*5  111  2c2 


1 _ . 

I966 

2*3 

10 

20 

iS 

40 

5-2 

5« 

65 

47 

65 

13 

31 

28 

44 

27 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

69 

1 9“  9d  S6  96 

196? 

It-  ' /»  a 

i c/ 

107  103 

1*7  204 
1*  o 

idrs? 


353  '1*10  28?  3 66  646  ?64 

15 6 1S3  2oO  194  3 66  6?7 

11  11  19  15  23  53 

6 14  7 16  13  10 

331  6 26  573  53S  Ji04o  I531 


The  number  of  Marine  deaths  per  thousand  troooa  deployed  hnvvr  *,.« 
consistently  exceeded  the  Amy* a death  rate.  In  lar^  pert  tSe’Veasen'is  t'-et 
alarger  proportion  of  the  Marines  in  Vietnam  arc  in^nits  eneLed  in  cV-V 

n»  troop,  l/^corj;  S'o* 

a factor.  During  the  first  five  months  cf  1967  Marine  losses  were  about  4 2 ner 

m<i  *•  »-T  r"  tho'‘!'“'1  ror  **  a.  i^'J:  ”r 

I?!  TO~~*  2*  to  !nalte  tbe  comparison  more  valid  we  also  compared  Am-  destbs  vS+k 
the  coined  Navy  and  Marine  Ccr*r  deaths.  This 

1)  the  havy  provides  corps  nen  and  doctors  for  Marine  units  in  r Corps  end 

while  the  Army  provjdes  this  service  for  itself.  The  coomJntd  ;:a\ry /Wj,rirf» 
deaths  per  thousand,'  however,  are  still  considerably  above  the  Any  (2  2 V3  1 6 
in  CT  66,  3.1*  vs  1.7  in  Jan-Kay  67).  The  details  Je  shown  on  EbL  If 

TABLE  g 

®*  Casualties/lCOO  Strength/Per  Month  . . *„• 


***&  1.1  1.0  .4  1.0  IQ  lfi  io 

Marine  Corps  .5  .5  1>2  lm'k  \ J £3  3*  Vo  |*a  H 

MarineAavy  .7  .8  1.2  1.4  2.9  1 j JJ  £ 5 2‘/3  £7 

*/  Based  on  April-May  data. 

Sble  lal3°JhCVa  the  ■W*G*  nunber  of  personnel  wounded  per  week  for  the 

CY  1967  SL.  £.  the  number  £ SSSSaT't?"??  d-'rlEp 

hy  the  VC/SVA  of  mor.-ar  and  nrtiilciy  •*«**»*  to  the  wider  uoe 


B ‘ 

• ■ 1965 

J £ 

IS 

1*2 

1967 

10  2f'"'-  " 

1.1 

1.0 

.4 

1.9 

1.9 

1.8 

1.2 

1 - 

1.2  1.6 

.5 

.5 

1.2 

1.4 

3.4 

2.3 

3.5 

1.9 

2.3  5.9 

.7 

.8 

1.2 

1.4 

2.9 

1.9 

2.8 

1.5 

2.3  U.7 
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Amy  Deaths  In  TI  and  ~Tt  072 

1)3  Amy  person r.ol  killed  r-r  month  in  II  and  Til  Corps  during  the 
first  five  months  or'  this  year  up  93%  over  the  .Is at.  half  «f  lQCC;Vi.et 
Cor.  g and  T*rrth  Vict^ar.ese  ronbet.  deaths  have  only  i no  reared  by  62£.  One 
factor  ir.  this  more  rapid  increase  in  U2  deaths  than  enemy  deatr.s  ray  be 
the  eh.Vi.-e  ir.  Viet  Cong  tactic.;  that  has  taken  place  in  recent  months. 

\ xfce  enemy  appe.vs  to  Ve  select jr.; r his  combat  sltuat.icr.r.  mere  carefully 
end  relying  on  lonyer  rai’.re  weapons  to  inflict  more  US  casualties  with- 
out a comparable  increase  in  his  casualties. 


Causes  of  US  Casna Itloa 

Table  3 shows  the  ..auses  of  US  casualties  by  quarter  for  the  period 
January  1965  through  April  1967.  Of  the  total  ®f  ever  92QC  combat  deaths 
recorded  by  the  IJS  .drj-ir.y  that  period,  nearly  .alf  (48%)  were  caused  by 

gunshot  wounds.  Another  3®»  were  c",ased  b>'  °’-ner  *32”  of  ordn6nce  £“c" 
as  artillery,  rockets,  mines,  and  grenades.  About  ‘3%  have  been  caused  by 
aircraft  crashes  , divided  about  equally  between  fixed  wing  aircraft  end 
helicopters. 


The  data  in  Table  3 tends  to  confirm  that  the  change  in  VC/KVA  tactics 
(greater  reliance  on  mortar  and  rocket  attacks)  is  resulting  in  a heavier 
toll  of  U.S.  personnel.  Artillery,  Socket  and  -tartar  fire  rose  from  less 
than  1$  in  1966  to  5%  during. Jan-Apvil  1967.  >atfcs  caused  by  all  times 
of  explosive  ordnance  increased  from  35%  to  40% . Gunshot  caused  deaths 
dropped  .from  51%  to  46^. 

TABI-S  3 

Cause  of  U.  3.  Combat  Deaths 
(Monthly  Average) 


V 

13 

1965 

20  3Q  4$ 

10, 

1966 

20 33 

.M 

ia_ 

1967 

April 

Total 

Gunshot 

1 

4 

17 

34  149 

231 

196 

199 

213 

325 

326 

4432 

Artillery 

- 

1 

2 8 

4 

2 

6 

14 

28 

57 

251 

Minea/Bombs/Grenadec 

31 

5 

24  . 30 

37 

49 

62 

61 

125 

103 

1319 

Fragmentations 
Wounds  b / 

2 

5 

6 64 

61 

117 

. .97 

64 

125 

123 

1609 

' Aircraft-  brashes 

6 

18- 

18" • "24 

F 37 

27 

2f 

26 

44 

52 

736 

Misadventure  c, 

- 

1 

2 3 

6 

20 

13 

25 

32 

24 

330 

Other  / 

Total  j 

1 

1 

2 19 

12 

18 

, 32 

12 

29 

19 

W 

4a 

b7  29> 

40ci 

429 

416 

4ii 

709 

709  j 

9*23.2 

a/  Includes  Mortar  caused 
E/  Exact  cause  not  reported 
mines,  grenades  etc.) 
cj  Inflicted  by  U.S.  forces 
etc. 


Mo. 

Ave. 
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but  was  some  type  of  explosive  ordnance  (mortar, 
during  combat  (short  artillery  rounds,  bonding  errors, 
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Despite  heavy  Marine  casualties  along  the  DMZ  during  September, 
total  U.S.  killed  In  hostile  action  (KHA)  for  the  month  were  about  the 
same  as  the  average  for  the.  previous  8 months  (775  compared  to  777). 

Marine  losses  in  Srntcmbor  (445)  were  the  highest  since  May  (024)  anti 
5031  above  the  January- August  1967  average  (298).  The  September  casualty 
data  demonstrate  clearly  that  the  focus  of  combat  operations  Is  now  on 
I Corps;  67  percent  of  the  KMA  (and  wounded)  during  the  month  occured 
|ln  this  Corps  area. 

Casualties  in  II  and  ITI  Corpa  are  well  below  the  levels  of  the. 
first  half  of  this  year.  For  example,  during  August  and  September  Army 
XHA  In  the  two  corps  areas  averaged  177  per  month  compared  to  416  during 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year.  This  ia  partially  a function  of  weather, 
but  the  sharp  drop  in  the  combat  tempo  in  these  areas  appears  to  be  the 
major  factor.  U.S.  KHA  by  Corps,  with  th*  DMZ  area  separately  . identified, 

■ are  shown  on  Table  1.  Tables  2 and  3 are  a similar  break-out  of  U.S.  non- 
fatsl  wounds,  showing  the  wounded  who  needed  hospitalisation  and  those  who 
did  not. 

Combat  near  the  DMZ.  An  examination  of  the  casualties  near  the  DMZ  shows 
a clear  saw-tooth  pattern  to  enemy  activities.  The  table  below  is  extrac- 
ted from  Tables  1-3  and  includes  only  caunalties  near  the  DMZ.  The  enemy 
appears  to  operate  on  a bi-monthly  cycle.  0«  this  basis  we  should  expect 
October  casualties  to  be  low,  as  they  have  been  for  the  first  half  of  the  . 
month. 


1967  U.S.  Carualties  near  the  DMZ  of 


' . 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

Jim 

Jul 

Aug 

Sept 

- 

Deaths 

31 

182  . 

97 

350 

97 

241 

69 

268 

Hounded 

i 

, 

Hospitalized 

120 

. 562 

457 

1320 

369 

812 

354 

1057 

* 

Not  Uosp. 

110 

532 

. 435 

1258 

431 

779 

335 

1550 

Total  Casualties 

261 

1276 

989 

2928 

'814 

. 1832 

758  _ 

2885 

TABLE  1 


u 


I 

i 

I 

i 


» 


t 

( 


U.3.  HEAT;1.-  HESUITTSJ  FROM  HOSTILE  ACTIO?! 

"1557 


. *DMZ  PIUS  qUAIXJ  TP. I PROVINCE. 

»*ARMY  GROUND  DATA  FOR  SVil  IS  COOTRY-WIDS.  I CTZ  FROM  IH-MAF  SOURCES, 
• IV  CTZ  FROM  9TK  DIV  CASUALTIES j RZ'AI.VLEK  APPOSTICIISD  BETVEE::  II  L III 
CTZ  BY  JCS  OPREP. 

***SYN  HELICOPTER  PLUS  OFFSHORE,  NVN,  A HO  IAOS  AREAS. 

SOURCES:  OASD(C),  JCS,  USA  Hq,  USJC  HQ,  SUPERS. 


JAW  . 

FE3 

MAR 

APR 

MAY 

JUH 

JUL 

AUG 

SEP 

dkz* 

NAVY 

2 

2 

6 

C 

26 

6 

lb 

5 

15 

USltC 

TOTAL 

lb 

‘15 

29 

31 

176 

1S2 

-2? 

97 

32b 

350 

91 

97 

■ 51 

64 

“55’ 

253 

2o6 

OTHER  I CTZ 

ARMY 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36. 

27 

22 

bb 

b5 

NAVY 

11 

8 

c 

J 

11 

2b 

13 

8 

12 

12 

USMC 

120 

137 

137 

183 

300 

213 

122 

151 

192 

USAF 

• 0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TOIaL 

131 

H 

150 

199 

3oO 

253 

152 

207 

549 

n ctz 

A 

* 

ARMY** 

100 

219 

219 

149 

l8l 

158 

143 

90 

51 

HAVY 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

*0 

0 

0 

0 

USAF 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

b 

0 

0 

TOTAL  ‘ 

100 

219 

219 

1E9 

151 

159 

H 

So 

51 

irr  ctz 

ARMY** 

227 

236 

347 

200 

2b8 

213 

154 

102 

in 

NAVY 

3 

2 

0 

0 

b 

0 

6 

0 

8 

• 

USAF 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 . 

0 

0 

* 

TOTAL 

232 

233 

357 

200 

253 

213 

103 

102 

119 

i 

a 

j 

IV  CTZ 

ARMY 

0 

. 0 

0 

22 

70 

7b 

50 

28. 

b9 

NAVY 

1 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

. 1 

* 0 

1 

* 

USAF 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL 

I 

1 

3 

22 

71 

15 

51 

15 

50 

, 

OTHER  S.S.ASIA*** 

< 

i 

ARMY 

19 

15 

23 

25 

8 

17 

3 

20 

18 

1* 

HAVY 

0 

3 

5 

2 . 

2 

2 

9 

lb 

1 

) 

USAF 

21 

• 10 

-s 

16 

8 

f 

15 

5 

19 

TOTAL 

To 

“53 

43 

13 

27 

39 

15 

8. E.  ASIA 

# 

i 

Army 

346 

kjo 

589 

396 

5b3 

489 

372 

28b 

27b 

i 

1 . 

iav; 

17 

16 

19 

18 

57 

21 

38 

31 

.37 

4 

USMC 

134 

166 

• 313 

280 

62b 

304 

349 

215 

4b5  • 

USAF 

TOTAL 

J1 

520 

1C 

552 

9§ 

16  . 
710 

9 

1233 

16 

530 

22 

w 

5 

*535 

-22 

775 

.1 

r.  - 

• - 

* 

r 

. / - 

- 

i’ 

I? 
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QASD/SA/SEA  PSCaIKAI-T,  DIV. 

October, 10,  1967 


TABLE  2 


US  NONFATAL  WOUNDED  FROM  HOSTILE  ACTION 
" 1967  HOoPIlAliIZKt)  a / ' 


Jan  Feb  Mar  Apr  May  JUn  JU1  Au 


DMZ  b/ 
Navy 
USMC 
Total 

OTHER  I CTZ 
Army 
Navy 
USMC 
Total 

II  CTZ 
Army 
Navy 
Total 

IH  CTZ 
Army 
Navy 
Total 

17  CTZ 
Array 
Navy 
Total . 


2 3 17  17  51  11 

66  117  5^5  U4o  1269  358 

“55  120  562  ¥57  1320  369 


0 0 0 

12  27  27 

589  ^9  679 

5lC  ^96  706 


0 no  103 

30  56  32 

?37  905  568 

567  Wl  TO 


378  635  501  442  5*9  376 

6 0 _0  0 0 0 

375  S35  501  452  549-  37J> 


7^6  738  1507  1028  1023  955 

2 6 O 2 7 l4 

753  755  1507  1030  T55> 


39  8 

773  ^46 

512  354 


83  163 

31  4o 
489  760 

563  953 


324  332 

0 —9. 

325.  332 


771  565 

22  10 

791  575 


0 0 0 79  345  130  254  128  220 

3 ) 2 4 4 3 2 3 0 6 

3 ^ ~TT  “53  358  257  125  22& 


Army 

10 

8 

10 

12 

7 

10 

3 

11 

10 

Navy 

0 

3 

2 

Q 

0 

27 

28 

28 

14 

USAP 

5 

13 

20 

11 

• 27 

5 

14 

6 ‘ 

16 

Total 

•aav 

15 

”§4 

32 

. 23 

14 

12 

15 

15 

16 

8.  E.  Asia 
Army 
Navy 
USMC 
USA? 
Total 


1134  1381  2018  1561  2034  1574  .1435  H99  1279 

28  4l  50  53  '117  86  123  86*.  . 104 

655  586  1224  977  2174  ge6  1262  1106  1 686. 

5 13  20  , 11  . 27  5 14  6 Id 

lS§2  2021  3312  2o02  ' ¥352  2591  2531+  2397  3065 


'(  ) 


a/  Regional  data  prorated  using  hospitallzatioa  rate  for  month  and  service, 
b/  DMZ  A Quang  Tri  Province 

c/  SVH  Air  plua  offshore,  NVK,  and  Laoa  • 


Sources:  OASD(C) , Army  HQ,  BUFERS,  USMC  HQ. 
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OS  NONFATAL  VCATTOrP  THOM  HOSTIIg  ACTI01T 
IS^yToT  HOSPlTALIii3)  TJ 


DM2 

Navy 

USltC 

Total 

Other  I CTZ 
Army 
Navy 

. US*C  • 

Total 

II  CTZ 
Aray 

' Navy-  ’ 

*"  Total 

III  CTZ 
Ansy 
Navy 

Total 

IV  CT2 
Army 
Navy 

. Total 

Other  S.  B.  Aria 


Navy- 

OSAf 

Total 

8,  E»  Aala 
Army 
Navy 

OSMC  • 
USAP 

.*H' ' Total* 


Jan  Feb  Kar  Apr  May  Jvx  Jul  Aug  Sent 

3 1 26  27  80  16  62;  13  98 

6l  109  306  4o3  1173  415  711  £2  l4s£ 

64  110  532  435  1258  531  779  335  1550 


0 0 0 0 93 

33  >»5  41  49  87 

647-436  630  500-840 

536  581  S71  5^9  1020 


87  71 

51  48 

h2t 

55?  573 


138  161 
63  69 

706  967 

9C7  U97 


322 

54l 

427 

377 

468 

320 

277 

283 

201 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. 0. 

0 

. 0 

0 

322 

5^1 

527 

377 ^ 

m 

320 

2 77 

253 

201 

635 

628 

1284 

873 

873 

814 

656 

482 

538 

a 

537 

n 

539 

1 

12S5 

Bri 

12 

335 

21 

335 

17 

599 

_22 

571 

0 

0 

0 

68 

293 

no 

216 

109 

187 

6 

T 

4 

“T 

_2 

7 

6 

ITT 

6 

299 

113 

221 

0 

109 

16 

203 

9 

8 

• 8 

n 

6 

9 

2 

9 

8 

0 

5 

3 

0 

1 

45 

44 

43 

34 

16 
■ *25 

44 

~57 

-S’: 

40 

ir 

-»  -f 

22 

"55 

40 

Te 

966 

1177. 

1719 

1329 

1733 

1341 

1222 

1021 

1105 

• 44 

66 

78 

85. 

l86~ 

136 

194 

136  . 

250 

608 

545 

U36 

908 

2018 

861 

1171 

1028 

2429 

.16  44 

"**  35t  'IS^ 

30§ 

4o 

2352 

91  . 17  50 

5523  ^355  '5537 

. 22 

2267 

40 

n3824 

o 
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Comparative  Casualty  P.-ites  - As  would  he  expected  Karine  casualties  dong 
the  LMZ  are  heavier  than  thor.e  experienced  in  other  areas,  Per  1000 
strength,  Marine  casualties  In  the  L'MZ-^uana  Trl  area  were  3 tines  as 
high, as  overall  Marine  casualties.  However,  when  only  personnel  la  maneuver 
battalions  are  considered,  casualties  were  only  l 1/2  times  as  high: 

Cabunltl'is  per  100  Strength  per  Year  i/ 


All  US''C 

1 Uh^C  Maneuver  Battel  ions 

Rl’ led 

llonp. 

\on-I!osn. 

Rilled 

Fosr.  Nori-Hoso 

DMZ-Q’jang  Tri 

137  . 

527 

482 

164 

576  532 

All  I CT2 

' 46  • 

174 

161  * 

126 

365  355 

Ratio,  DMZ/I  CTZ 

3.0 

,3.0 

3.0 

1.3 

1.5  1.5 

Overall  Karine  -eas-.ial ties  per  1000  were.  In  turn,  about  2 i/2  times  the  Amy 
rate  overall,  and  within  maneuver  battalions  about  1 1/2  tines  the  Army  rate: 


Casualties  per 

100  Strength 

per  Year  a 

/ 

i 

All  Arrnv 

1 NSMC  Maneuver  Sattellons  u/ 

i ' 

j 

Killed 

Hosp. 

Non-Hosp. 

Rilled 

Heap. 

Non-Hosp. 

■ \ 

Casualty  Rate 

19 

67 

57 

82 

279 

237 

1 

Ratio,  USMC/Army 

2.4 

2.6 

2.8 

1.5 

1.4 

1.5 

\ 

« 

The  higher  Marine  casualty  rata  overall  is  not  unexpected  since  the  Amy 
support  slice  is  much  larger  (the  Navy  performs  much  of  Marine  ’ s support  j 

function) « The  higher  casualties  rote  for  Marines  In  maneuver  battalions 
compared  to  the  Amy  Is  more  interesting.  The  primary  factor  probably  Is  j 

the  intensity, of  the  combat  operations  near  the  DMZ.  . * 

. ) 

• • ' ' . ' . ' • . . : . . ; • . . . • 1 

a/-  Data  are  for  January-August  19157.  ‘ . I 

b/ Assumes  that  90X  of  Army  division  casualties  are  in  maneuver  battalions. 
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In  the  May  l<*39  SEA  Analysis  Rpt^  *t  vc  estimated  US  KIA  for  the  remainder 
of  1969.  We” found  tiixtV  (1)  ILIA  will  total  about  20,000  for  1968;  by 
November  the  1963  total  will  exceed  that  of  all  previous  years  combined;  (?) 

US  KIA  during  1963  vill  surpass  the  196?  total  in  late  JUne;  and  (3)  US  KIA  in 
SVN  vill  exceed  the  Korean  War  total  of  33,6*9  by  December.  This  month  ve  are 
investigating  where .US  force?  are  killed. 

Table  1 shows  US  KIA,  by  CTZ,  for  I967  and  1968.  Over  the  past  16  months, 
the  enemy  killed  5 OS  of  US  KIA  in  I CTZ,  15$  in  IT  CTZ,  26$  in  III  CTZ,  4$  in 
IV  CTZ,  and  5$  in  the  air  or  in  an  area  for  \*hii.h  the  CTZ  is  unknown. 


TABLE  1 

US  KtA  IN  SVK^ 


1967 

1st 

Qtr_ 

2nd 

Qtr 

3rd 

Qtr 

4th 
** 

1966 

1st 

Qtr 

Apr 

. Total 

I CTZ 

US~KIA 

681 

1559 

1324 

953 

2519 

824 

7860 

$ of  Total 

32.2 

56.3 

63.3 

40.0 

52.0 

58.5 

50.3 

n CTZ 

U§  KIA 

506 

446 

239 

533 

477 

121 

2322 

it  of  Total 

23.S 

1 

16.1 

11.4 

22.3 

9.8 

8.6 

14.9 

in  ctz 
~U3"Ha 

704 

615 

348 

688 

1321 

310 

3986 

i of  Total 

33.3 

22.2 

16.6 

28.9 

27.3 

22.0 

25.5 

IV  CTZ 

'•  • 

us  m.  --  - 

65 

- 52- 

..  - 77 

84. 

. 308 

84  • 

670 

. it  of  Total 

3.1 

1.9 

3.7 

'3.5 

6.4 

6.0 

4.3 

Countrywide^/ 

US  KIA 

2113 

2770 

2091 

.9384 

4869 

1409 

15614 

a/  Source:  Table  53,  CSD(C)  SEA  StatisticsJL  Sunnary. 

2/  Does  not  equal  the  sum  of  the  CTZ’s  because  of  some  US  KIA  in  the  air, 
or  for  which  the  CTZ  is  unknown. 
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Table  2 shows  t.hnt  the-  massive  movement  of  US  combat  unit,3  to  1 CTZ 
may  account  for  the  lurgu  number  of  deathr  there  this  year.  ]£n  fact,  loi.nts 
in  1 CTZ  per  battnlior.  are  r.ot  increasing  as  fast  as  tnor^  in  the  rest  of 
the  country:  I f TZ  locros  per  battalion  ihlr  year  increased  3**%  over  1(£? 
(from  1?.?  KTA  per  battalion  per  no::th  to  i%.3)>  while  losses  per  battelion 
elsewhere  doubled  (frer.  7 . KJA  per  battalion  to  lb. 3).  Our  conclusion  is 
subject  to  oil  un’rnov'i  u*. rree  of  error,  howv'-r , since  the  number  of  batta- 
lions ia  only  a rough  s-.casure  of  relative  combat  exposure  , and  since  our 
figures  include  losses  t.c  units  otr.er  than  maneuver  battalions. 


Table  3 and  the  shrded  map  show  US  KIA  by  province  from  4th  quarter 
1966  through  1st  quarter  l<-63.  Table  3 shows  the  sum  of  US  KIA  in  friendly 
initiated  large  unit  (battalion  or  larger)  ground  operations  and  US  KIA  in 
enemy  initiated  incidents.  The  table  accounts  for  only  73*  of  the  US  KIA 
in  SVW  because  it  does  not  include  US  KIA  in  friendly  small  unit  actions,  in 
the  a-ii*,  or  for  which  n province  is  net  designated.  In  addition,  the  com- 
puter files  used  (GUAVA  and  VCIIA)  are  not  always  updated  to  include  US  died 
of  wounds  or  to  incorporate  revised  reports  on  earlier  actions;  therefore 
they  often  do  not  include  corrected  reports  of  the  actions  contained  in  the 
file* 

Eight  provinces  during  the  period  reported.  7! ,%  of  the  US  KTA  in  Table  3. 
Quang  Tri  (21. 6%)  and  Quang  Ham  (12. Oj)  in  I CTZ  bave  been  the  provinces  with 
the  most  US  KIA  during  the  period  from  4th  quarter  19^6  through  1st  quarter 
1963.  Other  provinces  with  a high  percentage  of  US  KIA  are  Kontum  (7.4%)  and 
Binh  Dinh  (7-3 1)  in  II  CfZ;  and  Binh  Duong  (7.3%),  Tay  Ninh  (7.1%),  Hau  Kghia 
(3-3%) > a°d  bone  An  (5.0%)  in  III  CTZ.  As  shown  on  the  nap,  the  northern 
third  of  SVN  has  accounted  for  60%  of  US  KIA  and  the  Saigon  area  (just  the 
chaded  provinces)  has  accounted  for  36%.  The  two  areas  together  have  accounted 
for  about  of  US  KIA. 

Table  4 shows  that  63%  of  US  KIA  attributable  to  provinces  have  been 
killed  in  provinces  bordering  Laos  or  Cambodia.  Since  all  of  I CTZ  borders 
'Laos  except  Quang  Ifgai  Province,  it  is  reasonable  that  93%  of  I CTZ  KIA  has 
been  in  border  province A.  In  IV  CTZ  moat  of  our  operations  have  been  in  Dinh 
Tuong,  so  only  3%  of  US  KIA  has  been  on  the  corder.  .Although  both  II  and  III 
Corps  approach  50%  US  KIA  in  border  provinces  for  the  entire  period,  we  find 
significant  variations  when  the  data  is  examined  by  quarter.  Per  II  Corps  a 
peak  of  62%  is  reached  for  the  4th  quarter  lS^  and  1st  quarter  of  1968.  This 
is  an  increase  of  14%  over  am  average  of  48£  for  the  four  preceding  quarters. 

Vc  belacye_  that  this  increase  resul  t (Too  the  enemy  attempt,  to  lure  US  units 
to  the  Vietnamese  frontiers  and  the  US  strategy  to  stop  the  VC/l.’VA  at  the 
frontiers.  In  III  Corps,  highs  of  over  50%  US  KIA  in  border  provinces  arc 
reached  during  both  1st  and  4th  quarter?  reported  versus  a-  low  of  about  20, j 
during  the  2nd  and  3rd  quarters  of  1**57.  The  III  Corps  US  KIA  cycle  probably 
results  from  more  active  VC  and  US  campaigning  in  the  border  provinces  during 
the  dry  seasor.  Here  again,  US  forces  moved  to  the  frontier  to  atop  VC/llVA 
forces. 
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TABU?  2 


1067 

1st 
v • r 

UT  KIA  fvr  mitai.tcm 

:-!id  3-’i  4th 

.. 1 r ?.'.r  r 

FFR  MOT.TK2.7 
. * 1968 

• Total  Jan 

Frb 

Mar 

let 

.tr 

I CTZ 

'JS  KIA 

6Sl 

1559 

132b 

953 

4517 

586 

1109 

824 

2519 

Bn  Months 

60 

V? 

101 

117 

370 

}*5 

55 

95 

155 

US  KIA  per 

n.4 

16.  y 

13.1 

8.1 

12.2 

13.0 

20.2 

15.0 

16.3 

Bn  per  Mo. 

n CTZ 

US  KIA 

506 

446 

239 

533 

1724 

129 

168 

180 

477 

Bn  Months 

66 

57 

59 

66 

250 

17 

16 

17 

50 

US  KIA  per 

7.7 

7.8 

4.1 

7.8 

6.9 

7.6 

10.5 

10.6 

9-5 

Bn  per  Mo. 

Ill  CTZ 

traT&A 

70b 

615 

348 

688 

2355 

379 

593 

344 

1321 

Bn  Months 

120 

93 

88 

99 

400 

37 

34 

34 

105 

US  KIA  per 

5.9 

6.6 

4.o 

6.9 

5.9 

10.2 

17.6 

10.1 

12.6 

Bn  per  Ho. 

IV  CTZ 

US  KIA 

65 

52 

77 

84 

273 

67 

158 

’ 83 

308 

Bn  Months 

0 

10 

12 

4 

26 

3 

3 

3 

9 

US  KIA  per 

— 

5.2 

6.4 

21.0 

10.7 

22.3 

52.7 

27.7 

34.2 

Bn  per  (to. 


Countryvl dc 


US  KIA  b/ 

2113 

2770 

2091 

2384 

9358 

1202 

2124 

1543 

4869 

Bn  Months 

246 

252 

260 

288 

1046 

102 

108 

109 

319 

US  KIA  per 

8.6 

11.0 

- 8.0 

8.3 

8.9 

11.8 

19.7 

14.2 

15.3 

Bn  per  Mo. 


1 

A 


* 

I 


57 

y 


Source:  Table  53,  OSD(C)  Statistical  Summary,.  for  US  KIA 

Table  106,  OSD(C)  Statistical  Summary,  for  number  of  battalions 
by  CTZ«  • * # .*  * v ^ v 

Does  not  equal  the  sum  of  the  CTO's  because  of  some  US  KIA  in  the  air, 
or  for  which  the  CTZ  in  unknown. 
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Nlnh  Tbuan 
Quang  Due 
Total 


TAB13  3 

ur  ha  r;  iaso>;  rrnATloire  . 

A?.'!?  F~(y.  i:.i : i/V.yi'  i.;riP:-3nsS/ 


lC-'C. 

4th 

Ctr 

1>'7 

1st 

sir 

2nd 

Ctr 

3i*a 
•it  r 

4th 

.:tr 

1968 

1st 

Vtr 

* cf 

Total  Countrywide 

Quaug  Tri 

?1 

181 

470 

427 

?»o 

994 

2431 

21.6 

Thus  Thien 

12 

44 

56 

55 

43 

111 

323 

2.9 

Quang  Han 

53 

. 7* 

340 

21« 

303 

360 

1347 

12.0 

Qu.ung  Tin 

9 

11 

19 

100 

8p 

5 

226 

2.0 

Quang  Kgai 

14 

8? 

137 

32 

10 

*3 

,33? 

,3.0 

Total 

179 

391 

1024 

B33 

706 

1533 

4666 

41.5 

Kontun 

a 

JLC 

14 

iso 

82 

348 

195 

831 

7.4 

Binh  Dinh 

122 

202 

157 

105 

135 

98 

819 

7.3 

Pie  Dui 

139 

172 

36 

22 

4 

16 

339. 

3.5 

Phu  Yen 

3*» 

13 

6 

4 

19 

26 

10* 

. 1.0 

Darl&c 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

0 

Khanh  Ho a 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Tuyer.  Du  «* 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

Lam  Dong 

0 

16 

8 

0 

29 

2 

55 

.5 

Binh  Thuan 

2 

7 

13 

10 

11 

22 

65 

.6 

Ptau  Bon 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Phuoc  Long 

0 

0 

50 

0 

11 

25 

86 

.8 

Binh  Tuy 

3 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

8 

.1 

Long  Khanh 

13 

17 

43 

50 

13 

24 

160 

1.4 

Binh  Long 

74 

6 

1 

17 

42 

11 

151  " 

1.4 

Tay  Binh 

62 

321 

70 

12 

213 

122 

800 

7.1 

Binh  Duong 

68 

161 

111 

130 

208 

150 

836 

7.5 

Cia  Dinh 

14 

72 

25 

19 

41 

47 

218 

1.9  ! 

Bi*n  Hoa 

29 

19 

36 

. 53 

81 

66 

.•  284 

2.5 

Phuoc  Tuy 

0 

■ 1 

2 

7 

5 

. 0 

* 15  : ’ 

.1 

Long  An 

15 

67 

172 

48 

66 

197 

565  • 

5.0  ■ • , ; 

Hau  Nghia 

27 

17- 

71 

'57 

.102 

44? 

702. 

6.3  4-A 

Total 

305 

602 

5©7 

393 

1072 

3625 

. M ^ < «*•  j 

0 


Source:  GUAVA  and  VCIIA  Computer  Flics. 
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COHflDENTiAl 

. • 

- . . . * — s »»- 

TABUS 

4 

HP.  XIA  K-KCn  p?.r 

‘VTXCl'S 

19& 

1567 

1968 

1th 

1ft 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

lot 

;rr 

a-  r 

wtr 

£11 

O;  r 

Otr 

T-Hal 

* 

> 

i or.  ’ 

Bordfr  provinces 

165 

303 

037 

601 

696 

H70 

43.'7 

9°.  7 

Othtr  provinces 

14 

8? 

137 

32 

10 

63 

339 

. 7.3 

Trtnl 

■ 179 

391 

lCJi 

t>33 

'<0o 

1333 

4<.t*6 

n erz 

Border  Provinces 

151 

166 

P16 

lo4 

353 

216 

1226 

53.8 

Other  Provinces 

161 

?3S 

184 

120 

200 

151  . 

1034 

46.2 

Total 

312 

424 

1 7*00  ' 

224 

353 

307 

2260 

III  C97. 

Border  Provinces 

163 

344 

3.93 

86 

368 

500 

1739 

45.5 

Other  Provinces 

338 

389 

307 

418 

492 

2086 

54.5 

Total 

305 

682 

567 

393 

706 

1072 

3^5 

IV  CTZ 

Border  Provinces 

0 

0 

1 

2 

8 

3 

14 

3-0 

Other  Provinces 

* 1 

48 

40 

80 

82 

19C 

447 

97.0 

Total 
• . 

1 

4b 

41 

62 

90 

199 

461 

Countrywide 

Border  Provinces 

479 

833 

1302 

993 

1425 

2269 

7306 

65.O 

Other  Provinces 

3l8 

707 

750 

53? 

710 

902 

3926 

•25.0 

Total 

797 

1545 

2052 

1532 

2135 

3171 

11232 

a/  Source:  GUAVA  .and  VCIIA  Crmputer  Files. 
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ARMY  ATTT)  KTOg  r,lA 

Earlier  SEA  Analysis  Report  articles  examine  K>  cocl&t  deaths  (KIA) 
relative;  to  command  experience,  location  in-ecv.intry,  and  lev*?]  of  RVuAF 
casualties.  This  study  estimates  the  distributions  of  A rmy  and  Mariner.  KIA 
according  to  fore.'  component,  cause  of  casualties,  ard  (for  the  Marines 
only),  type  of  engagement.-' 

Scrie  of  the  min  points  arc: 

1.  Prom  Jai'.uavy  1967  through  September  1963,  82^  of  Arcy  and  Marines 
KIA  were  sustained  by  personnel  in  maneuver  battalions. 

2.  Maneuver  battalion  personnel  averaged  about  15  tines  tne  KIA  rate 
of  other  forces  (109  vs  7 par  1000  men  per  year). 

3.  Marine  KIA  rates  for  both  maneuver  battalions  and  other  forces  axe 
significantly  higher  than  Army  rates  (130  vs  100  for  maneuver  battalions, 
l6  vs  5.5  for  other  forces),  dun  to  the  URM2  location  In  I CTZ,  not  tactics 
or  equipment. 

^ 4.  The  KIA  rate  for  all  Army  and  Marine  forces  in  Vietnam  rose  to 
V 46  during  the  Tet  offensive  (first  quarter  of  1968)  compared  to  a Jan  1967- 
Sep  1968  average  of  31,  and  an  Army  rate  during  the  Korean  War  of  45. 

15.  During  the  first  half  of  1968  the  highest  KIA  rates  for  both 
maneiivcr  battalion  personnel  and  other  forces  were  experienced  in  17  CTZ 
(239  and  31). 

6.  Cb  the  average,  for  each  Marine  KIA  occurring  in  a VC/liVA  Initiated 
incident,.  2.0  occurred  on  a US  operation  and  1.5  occurred  cnaUS  patrol. 

7>  Approximately  50>  of  Army  and  Marine  KIA  result  frem  gunshot  wounds. 
During  the  October  lull  this  percentage  fell  to  under  30. 

Distribution  by  Force  Component 

Table  1 indicates  that  over  the  long-run,  Zzf,  of  Army  KIA  and  3l<jJ 
of  Marine  KIA,  have  occurred  in  maneuver  battalions.  Thi3  is  close  to  the 
80 approximation  used  to  estimate  maneuver  battalion  casualties  in  sc me 


•1/  A scrapie  of - 3628  Arr^  and  Marines  KIA  was  selected  at  randan  from  the 
. total  of  20,891  KIA  sustained  by  the  two  Services  between  Jan  1,  1967 
and  Sep  30,  1968.  A maximum  probable  error  of  less  than  5$  is  assoc- 
iated with  all  quarterly  estimates,  while  estimates  spanning  the  entire 
seven  quarter  period  have  maximum  errors  of  less  than  2£.  A 95 £ level 
of  significance  has  been  used  throughout  the  study  for  computing  maxi- 
mum errors  and  for  testing  hypotheses. 
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previous  analyses,  However,  soma  distortion  would  be  introduced  in  apply** 
/ * ing  this  f inure  to  monthly  ar  quarterly  data.  Table  1 also  ahow3  that 

\ J 92*  of  the  KIA  in  major  Array  units  (divisions  and  separate  brigades)  con- 

taining maneuver  battalions  occur  in  the  battalions.  In  this  instance, 
the  liarine  percentage  is  not  comparable  because  tbe  major  units  reported 
are  regiments  and  95.  j of  the  personnel  are  in  maneuver  battalions. 


TABLS  1 

JERCErJAGB  OF  KIP.  Hi  MA-ETJTmR  BACTAIJ Gj^ 

(Jon  67  - Sep  63) 

196? 19<S8 

Jan-  Apr-  Jul-  Oct-  Jan-  Apr-  JUl-  Jan  67- 

Mar  Jun  Sep  Dec  Mar  Jnn  Sep  Sep  68 


Of  Major  tftiits 
w/Kar.euver  Bna. 
Army 
Marines 

Of  All  Forces 
Army 
Marines 


93.1  95.3  95*7  91*2  89.1  88.0  <32.8 

89.8  99.1  99.5  99.3  99.9  98*7  98.9 


86.7  89.3  61.3  83.3  78.8  78.9  80.6 

81.7  86.6  81.4  80.2  74.9  83.6  73.8 


a/  includes  attached  cavalry  units  (Army)  and  battalion  landing  teams 
(Marines). 

SOURCE;  DQD  Forms  1300. 

XIA  Rates 


KIA  rates  by  type  unit  are  shown  in  Table  2.  Overall  rates  from  this 
table  are  also  plotted  an  Graph  1 to  facilitate  comparison.  On  the  aver- 
age, maneuver  v-vttalions  sustained  KIA  at  about  15  times  the  rate  experienced 
by  other  units.  The  impact  of  the  Tet  offensive  is  apparent  in  the  sharp 
rise  in  KIA  rates  during  the  first  quarter  of  1968.  Although  the  maneuver 
battalions  KIA  rate  shewed  a much  larger  absolute  increase  over  the  preceding 
quarter  (+59.6  against  +8.0  for  other  units),  the  percentage  increase  in 
the  rate  was  about  twice  as  great  for  non-maneuver  .battalions  (+143p  against 
+67 i,).  This  implies  that  a relatively  greater  share  of  the  impact  of  the 
Tet  offensive  was  felt  by  support  units,  and  may  indicate  the  shifts  in 
KIA  rates  to  be  expected  during  periods  when  hostile  forces  ar.e  on  the 
offensive. 
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K3A  KA.7F  PY  FPP.CT,  CCMrO’.aST.  .Tan  6?  - Sep  68 
(Annual  Kate  i-'er  1000  Average  Strength)  a/ 


Jan- 

Apr- 

Jul- 

Oct- 

.Jen- 

Apr- 

Jul- 

Mar 

Jun 

■ P 

Dec 

Mar 

Jun 

Sep 

Maneuver  Bns^ 

Army 

1C3.9 

95.2 

55.8 

92.2 

147.3 

123.8 

79.7 

Maxines 

85.3 

175.0 

133.2 

73.6 

143.9 

136.3 

102.1 

Overall 

97.9 

106.1 

79.9 

88.2 

14?.8 

141.9 

85.3 

Non-Maneuver  Bns 
• Army 

3.9 

2.8 

2.9 

4.7 

10.5 

9.3 

5.3 

Marines 

9.0 

' 12.4 

14.0 

17.9 

29.0 

15.6 

17.3 

Overall 

4.7 

. 4.8 

5.0 

5.6 

13.6 

10.4 

• 7.3 

All  Forces 

Army 

25.8. 

20.9 

12.9 

22.3 

39.3 

34.5 

21,3 

Marines 

33.6 

63.3 

51.6 

33.1 

73.1 

76.0 

47.7 

Over: 

25.1 

30.2 

21.1 

24.4 

46.1 

42.7 

26.4 

Jan  67- 
Sen  65 


99.9 

130.2 

108.9 


a/  Operating  strength  only. 

bj  Includes  attached  cavalry  units  (Amy)  and  battalion  landing  teams  (Marines). 
SOURCES:  OSD  Directorate  for  Statistical  Services,  BCD  Forms  1300,  KACV 
Strength  Report,  Army  Build-up  Progress  Report. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  rates  are  somewhat  lower  than  the 
overall  Army  KIA  rates  from  previous  conflicts.  The  WW  II  data  includes 
personnel  in  the  Arzy  Air  Carps  which  tends  to  lower  the  KIA  rate. 

World  yarn 

All  theaters^/  37.4 

. European  theater  oaly£/  51.9 

Korean  VarSJ  ■ 45.1  , ’ 

a/.  Based  on  strength  and  casualties  in  the  European  theater  of  operations 
,(juh.44  - May  45),  the  Mediterranean  theater  (Bov  42  - May  45)  and  the 
-Pacific  (Apr -.42  - Ayg  45).  . 

b / European  theater  including  Air  Corfcs  (Jun  44  — May  45).*  - v " r*  - - 

c/  Jbl  50  Jui  53.  . - 
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The  significantly  liigher  Marine  KIA  rates  appear  to  be  the  result  of 
their  location  in  I CTZ,  not  their  tactics  or  cquipaent.  The  higher  tempo 
of  caabat  ‘activity  in  I CTZ  is  demonstrated  by  the  c separable  Arsy  maneuver 
battalion  KIA  in  that  Corps  area  during  the  first  half  of  l?o8,  as  shown 
by  Table  3.  A second  factor  which  raises  the  overall  Marine  rate  is  the 
relatively  larger  proportion  of  Marine  strength  in  maneuver  battalions 
(33. 0£  against  29. <£•  for  the  Army).  Mach  of  the  Marine’s  logistical  support 
is  provided  by  liavy  personnel. 

Table  3 also  shows  that  during  the  first  half  of  1968  the  highest 
KIA  rates  in  SYR,  for  both  maneuver  battalions  and  other  forces,  were 
experienced  in  IV  CTZ.  For  example,  the  first  quarter  maneuver  battalion 
KIA  rate  in  IV  CT2  (311.5)  exceeds  the  next  highest  rate  experienced  in  a 
Corps  area  by  a factor  of  two- thirds.  Table  4 compares  casualty  rates  for 
other  units  and  all  forces. 


• TABLE  3 

KIA  RATE  IN  MAiTFUVSR  BATTALIONS  BY 'CTZ-  Jan-Jun  68 
(Annual  Rate  Per  1000  Average  Strength)  ~~ 

Jan-Mar  1968  Apr-Jun  1968 


I CTZ 


Overall 

1?0.5 

165  .4 

Army 

(186.7) 

(158.1) 

Marine 

(159.9) 

(172.0) 

II  CTZ 

102.9 

93.4 

III  CTZ  ■ 

138.8 

113.5 

IV  CTZ 

311.5 

179.0 

Countrywide 

147.8 

140.8 

SOURCE:  GSD  Directorate  far  Stat  Services;  DCS)  Farms  1300;  MACV  Strength 
Report. 
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TA3LE  4 

ICTA  RA”:iS  BY  CTZ  - Jan-Jun  68 
(Annual  Kate  P*jr  1000  Average  Strength) 

Units  other  than 
Maneuver  Battalions 


All  Forces 
1st  5 


I CTZ 

21.3 

19.8 

78.5 

72.3 

Army 

(19.7) 

(14.3) 

(88.!) 

(67.9) 

Marines 

(22.1) 

(22.1) 

(72.8) 

(74.5) 

n CTZ 

5.7 

5.1  . 

18.2 

16.4 

in  erz 

7.2 

6.1 

33.9 

28.4 

IV  CTZ 

4o.4 

23.7 

114.3 

67.0 

Courtrywide 

13.6 

10.5 

46.1 

42.3 

SOURCE : DOO  Foxas  1300  for  KIA  data  and  VkCV  Strength  Report  for  strength 
data. 
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. Table  5 shows  the  breakdown  of  Marina  KIA  between  hostile  caused 
aircraft  crashes,  and  ground  engagements. 


TABUS  5 

OF  TAHITI!  KIA : AIR  VS  GROUS) 


Aircraft 

Ground 


Jan-  Apr-  Jul^  5c k- 
Mar  J’un  Sep  Dec 

.1.0  1.6  3.0  2.2 

99.0  98.4.  97.0  $7.8 


Jul-  1-20 
Sep  Oct . 


Jan  1 67- 
Oct  20  68 


7.2  3.0  7.1  12.3  4.0 

92.3  97.0  92.9  87.7  96.0 


f) 


The  distribution  of  reported  TArihe  KIA  occurring  an  the  ground  is 
shewn  by  type  of  -enfeegeaerit'  in  Table  6,  and  plotted  oft  ‘0haph3-  2-4-.  "A  r*  • . * 
description  of  the  type  of  activity  in  which  the  casualty  was  engaged  is 
usually  included  in  M-arine  KIA  reports.  If  a US  operation  waa  mentioned, 
the  KIA  was  placed  in  that  engagement  category.  If  the  report  stated 
'while  on  patrol"  with  no  further  information,  it  was  assigned  to  be  a 
patrol.  Ia  cases  where  the  VC/fJVA  forces  clearly  had  the  Initiative  (e.g. , 
attacks  on  "defensive  positions,"  admits?*,  our  ti oops  were  in  the  base 
camp  oar  on  a resupply  mission)  the  engagement  was  assumed  to  be  VC/KVA 
initiated.  •• 
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F£HC  TIAGE  01.'  rAMirii'  ORC.r-jp  m T.Y  KjCAGCTSYI^ 
(Jail  1 07  - Cot  20  oti) 


r 

•A 

* 


1967 1966 


Jan- 

Apr- 

Jul- 

Oct- 

Jan- 

Apr- 

Jul- 

1-20 

Jan  1 67- 

# 

Mar 

Jun 

Sep 

Dec 

Mar 

Jim 

SC£_ 

Oct 

Oct  20  68 

US  Operations 

53.0 

67.7 

51.6 

45.3 

23.4 

40.3 

26.5 

34.1 

44.6 

US  Patrol  . , 

31.3 

20.0 

24.2 

30.1 

45.0 

37.5 

43.9 

43.9 

32.8 

1 

VC/lJVA  Initiated-/ 

15.7 

12.3 

24.2 

24.1 

31.6 

21.7 

29.6 

22.0 

22.6 

a/  Insufficient  information  precluded  identification  of  the  engagement 
for  14.3$  of  Marine  ground  KIA 

b/  Includes  all  Marine  KIA  sustained  vhile  in  a "defensive  position," 
base  camp,  on  a resupply  mission,  or  like  situations  where  hostile 
Initiative  is  clear. 

. SOURCE:  DQD  Form  1300  ‘ 

, Over  the  Jan  67-Sep  68  period,  an  average  of  2.0  Klfts  have  occurred 
on  US  operations,  and  1.5  on  US  patrols,  for  each  occurring  in  a VC/NVA. 
initiated  incident.  The  seven-quarter  trend  has  been  markedly  downward 
for  operations  (-4.7$  per  quarter),  and  upward  for  patrols  (+3.1$),  as  indi- 
cated in  Graphs  3 and  4.  In  Graph  2,  the  regression  line  has  been  fitted 
to  the  pre-Tet  data  only,  and  shows  that  the  share  of  Marine  KIA  resulting 
for  VC/UVA  initiated  incidents  was  increasing  at  an  average  quarterly  rate 
of  4.4$  through  Mar  68.  Although  the  two  post-Tet  quarters  axe  not  signi- 
ficantly lover  in  a strict  statistical  sense,  there  is  nonetheless  a strong 
indication  that  the  percentage  has,  in  fact,  fallen  off  since  Tet.  Ibis  is 
further  suggested  by  the  October  data  which  id  not,  however,  conclusive 
since  only  three  weeks  are  covered.  A final  indication  of  a change  in  the 
trend  after  Tet  is  the  relatively  low  correlation  association  with  a regres- 
sion line  fitted  to  the  entire  period  (.5?  compared  to  .89  for  the  pre-Tet 
data  alone). 

The  percentage  of  Anrine  KIA  attributed  to  VC/HVA  initiative  in 
Table  6 no  doubt  understates  the  true  percentage  for'  this  category  since 
some  of  the  combat  deaths  sustained  on  US  operations  and  patrols  through 
combat  initiated  by  the  enemy  cannot  be  identified  as  such  from  individual 
KIA  reports . ■ 
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SOURCE:  SOD  Foras  1300 
SJ  % a 12.9  ♦ 4.4  t 

Correlation  coefficient  ■ 0.89 

b/  Lower  Halt  (at  99$  significance)  of  forecast  projected  from  pre-Tet 
trend. 
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Distribution  by  Weavon  Cause 

/ » > * 

Distribution  of  K IX  by  weapon  cause  is  shown  in  Table  7*  The  weapon 
causing  the  death  was  nos  reported  for  22.5^  ox'  the  Army  XIX;  however, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suapect  that  the  distribution  of  unreported  KIA 
differs  significantly  from  that  observed  for  the  reported  seexaent.  Various 
hostile  weapons  inflict  about  the  s&ae  share  of  KIA.  on  both  Amy  acu  Karines » 
with  the  single  exception  of  artillery.  Here  the  Karine  average  of  4.7$, 
which  reached  peejts  of  14.3V-  and  9 »9r>  in  the  last  two  quarters  of  19^7 » 
is  over  six  tinea  greater  than  the  0.7£  experienced  by  the  Army. 

TABLE  7 

' . HSRCE1ITAGK  OF  GRCJTID  KIA  BY  WSABOT  CAtTB^ 

(Jan  67  - Sep  6d) 


Aray 

Marine 

Overall 

Small  arms 

50.3 

47 .4 

48.7 

Kine/booby  trap 

' 24.6 

22.9 

23.7 

Bocket/martmr 

17.3 

17.4 

17.4 

Grenade 

2.0 

3.5 

2.8 

Artillery 

0.7 

4.7 

2-9 

Friendly 

5.1 

4.0  . 

4.5 

a/  Insufficient  Infon^tion  precluded  identification  of  the  weapon  cause 
far  22. 3^  of  Amy  ground  KIA. 

Tables  8 and  9 show  sane  significant  shifts  in  the  relative  share  of 
GA  caused  by  various  hostile  weapons  during  the  October  1968  combat  lull. 
Destroyed  aircraft  played  a larger  role  in  October.  On  the  ground,  nhe 
share  of  deaths  caused  by  small  arms  dropped  by  half,  while  artillery  fell 
to  almost  sera.  Corresponding  increases  occurred  in  the  mine /booby  trap 
category,  and,  to  a such  lesser  extent,  rockets /mortars.  None  of  these 
trends  are  visible  in  the  data  from  the  previous  quarter,  so  this  may 
reflect  the  general  KIA  pattern  associated  with  a period  of  low  cachet  activity. 

TABUS  8 

HSRCENTAGE  C8P  ARMY  AHD  MARINE  KIA;  AIR  VS  GROUND 
*•’  • Jan  67-Jun  68  •'!  Jul-Bep  68  Oct  i-20,68 


--  Hoetila  eotlcn" 

against  aircraft 

Hostile  ground 
engagements 


4.2 


96.8 


6.0 ; • 
94.0 


12.9 

87.1 


; ) 
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Ty.PXK  9 

TOonnaoK  of  pro^p  kia  by  weapon  cause 

Jan  67— Tun  68  JTil-Sep  68  Pet  1-20  68 


Small  arms 

49.0 

46.4 

27.8 

Mine/booby  trap 

23.7 

23.6 

40.2 

Rocket /sort ar 

17.3 

17.3 

23.1 

Grenade 

2.9 

2.4 

3.0 

Artillery 

2.9 

2.4 

- 

Friendly 

4.2 

7.4 

5.9 
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Vfih'FS  US  COMBAT  DEATHS  OCCUR  IS  VI ETHAN 

Summaru.  US  KIA  in  Vietnam  vill  probably  exceed  the  Korean 
War  total  of  33,C29  eometima  in  April,  perhaps  sooner  if  the 
enemy  sustain a t he  high  intensity  fighting  of  the  poet-Tet  1969 
period.  Ooer  the  past  too  yearn,  there  has  been  remarkably 
little  change  in  the  provinces  uhere  significant  US  combat  deaths 
occur.  I CTZ  has  accounted  for  S3*  of  US  combat  deaths  and  the 
too  I CTZ  provinces  of  Quang  Tri  and  Quany  Sami/  have  aooounted 
for  over  a third  of  ell  US  KiA.  During  1th  quarter  1968 , the  pro- 
portion of  US  combat  deaths  shifted  south  and  uent  up  in  the  III 
and  IV  CTZ  provinces  around  Saigon,  indicating  a shift  of  enemy 
interest  to  that  area. 

As  of  February  22,  US  combat  deaths  stood  at  31,923  only  1, 706  short 
of  the  Korean  War  total  of  33,629.  Since  US  KIA  has  been  running  at  (300  per 
aonth,  the  Korean  War  total  should  be  exceeded  by  the  first  of  May.  However, 
if  the  enemy  can  sustain  the  intensity  of  the  early  day*  of  his  poit-Tct  1969 
offensive , US  KIA  rates  nay  double  and  the  Korean  War  total  would  be  surpassed 
by  April  1. 

In  the  JUne  1968  Analysis  Report,  we  investigated  where  US  combat  deaths 
occurred  in  South  Vletnaa,  using  incomplete  data  from  the  GUAVA  and  VCXXA  com- 
puter files.  Cir.cc  that  tine,  the  file  on  US  KIA  maintained  by  QA8D  (Comp- 
troller) Statistical  Cervices  has  become  operational  and  we  are  new  in  a 
position  to  make  a sore  accurate  analysis  of  the  location  of  American  combat 
deaths  in  Vietnam. 

Table  1 shows  US  KIA  by  CTZ  for  1967  and  1968.  During  the  two  year  period 
53^  of  tba  US  combat  deaths  occurred  in  I CTZ,  ZTf>  in  HI  CTZ,  lW  in  II  CTZ, 
and  % in  IV  CTZ.  While  the  sane  relative  ordering  of  the  CTZ's  has  persisted 
through  most  of  the  two  year  period,  n CTZ  took  relatively  more  KIA  in  1967. 
Moreover,  the  last  quarter  of  1968  showed  a shift  in  emphasis. to  the  southern 
half  of  the  country  as  US  combat  deaths  increased  in  the  XU  and  IV  CTZ  pro- 
vinces surrounding  Saigon  while  declining  in  I and  XX  CTZ;  nearly  half  (47«6>) 
of  the  US  KIA  occurred  in  III  and  XV  CTZ's  and  both  CTZ  had  their  highest 
percentages  of  total  US  KIA  for  the  tvo  year  period. 

Table  2 compares  the  number  of  US  maneuver  battalions  with  US  KIA  by  CTZ. 
Although  we  know  on  the  average  that  83$  of  combat  deaths  occur  in  maneuver 
battalions,  combat  deaths  ace  not' distributed  aaong  the  CTZ's  in  the  some  pro- 
portion as  the  battalions .£4.  In  1967  3&£  of  the  caneuver.battali.9ns  were-  . 
located  in  III  CTZ,  yet  III  CTZ  accounted  for  only  27%  of  US  KIA.  Likewise, 
in  1968  15^  of  the  maneuver  battalions  operated  In  II  CTZ  but  tnat  CTZ  accounte 
for  only  10*-  of  US  KIA. 

y Quang  Tri  borders  bi-Z;  Cuang  Nan  contains  D&nang. 

JjY  Tor  a detailed  discussion  of  tfesabat  deaths  in  maneuver  and  non-maneuver 
battalions  see  "Army  and  Marine  KIA,"  SEA  Analysis  Report,  November  1963, 
page  20. 
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TABLE  1 

US  COMBAT  DiATiS  IT’  W BY  CTZ 

I J?>7  19*ft 


67-60 

Total 

i 1967 

Tctp.l 

1968 

7r  l ,t?. 

12732 

4642 

8090 

53.** 

49.8 

5:. 7 

3215 

1706 

1429 

13.5 

19-2 

9.8 

6539 

2475 

4064 

27.4 

26-6 

28.0 

1155 

276 

879 

4.8 

3.0 

6.0 

CIO 

135 

75 

1.1 

. 

23S51 

9314 

14537 

I CTZ 

us  m 

< of  Total 

II  CTZ 

US  HA 
% of  Total 

III  CTZ 

us  m 

£ of  Total 

IV  CTZ 

US  KIA 
% of  Total 

CTZ  Unkaova 
i of  Total 
Countrywide 


Source:  OASD(Ccaptroller)  Statistical  Services  US  KIA  casguter  file 


530. 

427 

• 271 

558 

512 

447 

300 

25.2 

15.4 

13. 1 

23.5 

10.6 

9.5 

10.2 

773 

647 

367 

688 

1340 

1102 

810 

36.7 

23.4 

17.8 

29.0 

27.7 

23.4 

£7-5. 

56 

58 

69 

93 

326 

250 

142 

2.7 

2.1 

3.3. 

3,9 

6.7 

5.3 

4.8 

61 

30 

15 

29 

16 

* * 1 

20 

14 

2.9 

1.1 

.7 

1.2 

• 3 

.4 

2ic4 

276o 

2070 

"2374“ 

4840 

4711 

29^1 
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TABUS  2 


k:  kja  Avn  •••Arwfviis  pattalioh Lr*im>3rr 


X' 

( 


1?67 

KIA 

Vf 

I5oS 

KIA 

i.iy  A 

1967 

Ut 

Ctr 

wrage) 

2nd  3rd 
:;tr  Ctr 

4 th 
-tr 

i*8 

1st  2nd 
Clr  Qtr 

jrd 

Otr 

4 th  # 
ur  a/ 

I CTZ 

US  KIA 

3 8r 

49.6 

674 

55.7 

22o 

535  449 

335 

862  964 

558 

292 

Maneuver  Bns. 

30.8 

35.4 

53.5 

40.1 

20 

30.6  33.6 

39 

51.6  55.3 

58 

49 

11  CTZ 

US  KIA 

i4y 

19.2 

119 

9.8 

177 

14?  90 

196 

171  149 

100 

57 

Maneuver  Bne. 

20.3 

24.0 

17.0 

15.3 

22 

19  19.6. 

22.6 

36.6  18 

36.6 

17 

mens 

us  m 

206 

26.6 

339 

28.0 

258 

216  122 

229 

447  367 

270 

271 

Maneuver  Bna. 

33.3 

38.1 

36.3 

32.7 

40 

31  ?9.3 

33 

35  35-3 

35.0 

39.6 

IV  CTZ 

• 

t 

■■ 

US  KIA 

23 

3.0 

73 

6.0 

19 

19  23 

31 

109  83 

47 

54 

Maneuver  Bna. 

2.2 

2.5 

4.3 

3*9 

- 

3.3  4 

1.3 

3 3.6 

4.0 

6.3 

Countrywide**/ 

TJS  KIA 

~W> 

- 

1211 

• 

701- 

922  690 

791 

1613  1570 

•SaO 

''652 

Maneuver  Bns. 

87.5 

- 

1111 

ee 

. 82 

84  36.6 

96 

106.3  1 12 

Jl4 

112 

Source:  OSD  (Comptroller)  US  KTA  File. 

SEA  Statistical  Sunaaary  - Table  106. 
a/  4th  quarter  1968  Figure » are  tentative  for  maneuver  battalions. 

bj  CTZ  data  do  not  add  to  countrywide  because  the  location  of  acne  XZA  are  unknown  or  in 
the  air. 

w * ' 

1 

The  discrepancies  are  not  surprising  because  the  presence  of  a US  unit  is  a necessary 
but  not  a sufficient  condition  for  US  caabat  deaths  to  occur.  This  is  only  another  vay  of 
saying  that  la  Vletnan  the  intensity  of  combat  is  heavily  dependent  upon  the  actions  of  the 
enemy. 

Table  3 and  the  four  shaded  naps  shov  total  US  KIA  by  province  for  I967  and  1569. 

21  ne  of  Vietnam*. Wt. provinces  account  for. j4£  of  all  US.  corbat  deaths  in  1967-69  (Map  1). 
Quang  Tri  and  iuang  Wan,  both  in  I CTZ,  have  accounted  for  ever  one- third  (34$)  of  all  ’JS 
KIA  during  the  two  year  period  and  have  reported  the  most  KIA  In  both  1967  and  1 566.  At 
the  other  end  of -the  spectrum,  the  TV  CTZ  province!  of  Sec  Lieu,  An  Giving,  and  An  Xuyen 
are  the  provinces  whore  ifcw  fewest  African  lives  have  been  lost.  The  low  rates  probably 
stem  as  such  from  the  relative  absence  of  US  operations  in  these  provinces  ss  from  security 
conditions;  An  Clang  la  one  of  the  most  secure  areas  in  South  Vietnam,  but  An  Xuyea  sad 
Bac  Lieu  are  provinces  with  low  security  ratings. 
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The  areas  wtore  US  KIA  occur  have  remained  a Imost  constant  orcr  tbs  last 
two  years.  From  K;,'-  T nod  3»  wo  find  17  provinces  showing  significant  US  KIA 
in  1967  and  1968.2/  fifteen  nr  these  provinces  arc  significant  in  both  years 
and  account  for  over  rjO?>  of  combat  deaths. 


The  concentration  of  US  KIA  has  also  remained  unchanged  except  for  the  top 
provinces.  lit*  four  most  signlf Jcai.t  provinc-  toV  accounted  I'or  46.5$  in  1967 
and  54.5$  in  19o!:.  The  in-.rea.scd  concentration  at  the  top  tan  be  attributed  to 
the  very  heavy  increase  in  I CTZ  action  during  the  first  half  of  1963,  in  luding 
large  numbers  of  ccc.tr.t  deaths  *t  Ki.c  "anh,  Hue  and  in  the  May  offensive. 

Since  the  bombing  halt  a.ui  Paris  understandings  concerning  the  DMZ,  action 
has  begun  to  shift  frcn  the  I CTZ  provinces  to  other  areas.  »!ap  4 details 
significant  US  KIA  for  the  4th  quarter  of  I966..V  it  shows  a distinct  shift 
from  the  overall  1963  pattern  with  US  KIA  now  concentrated  in  Quang  Nan  ant 
Quong  Tri  in  I CTZ  And  in  the  III  CT7.  provinces  c*f  Tay  Uinh,  Binh  Duong  and  Kku 
Nghia  which  arc  astride  the  invasion  routes  from  the  VC/NYA  Cambodian  border 
sanctuaries  to  Saigon.  - 

In  the  4th  quarter,  the  11  significant  in  and  IV  CTZ  provinces  clustered 
around  Saigon  accounted  for  4 6$  of  US  KIA  versus  the  48$  accounted  for  by  the 
8 significant  KIA  provinces  in  I and  II  C 12.  The  1968  total  for  the  same  pro- 
vinces shows  the  I and  II  CTZ  provinces  accounting  for  63$  versus  the  31$  of 
the  III  and  IV  CTZ  provinces.  However,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  permanent 
this  shift  of  emphasis  will  be,  because  the  absolute  number  of  US  KIA  in  4th 
quarter  I96S  was  the  lowest  of  any  quarter  studied  and,  as  the  tempo  of  the 
fighting  increases,  I CTZ  could  again  become  the  focus  of  attention. 


1/  Significant  US  KIA  means  1$  or  greater  of  the  yearly  total. 

2/  The  latest  time  period  for  which  we  have  data.  ••  . 

2/  Ouang  Tri,  Cucag  ’ism,  Binh  Duong  and  yuang  Tin  in  1967.'  Thus  Thien  replaced  ' 
Quang  Tin  in  Top  4 in  I968.  . . 
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- ' KRCENTACE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  US  HA  ATIBIDuxABLE  TO  PROVINCES  1967-66 

,,^*ng  Tri  19.9% 

V'"1  ^SJ'hui)  Thic-n  9.2% 


Quang  Nam  14.2% 


Over  5% 


C \ 

V ^Quang  Tin  5.3% 

J-  | — zr~^rnQuang  Ngai 

C • V I CTZ 


less  than  1% 


Kontum  ^ .6% 


Quang  Ngai  4.7% 
Ik.  I CTZ 


II  CTZ 

Binh  Dinh  4.3% 


Pleifcu  1.31 


Binh  Duong  6.5% 


Binh  Long  1.8 %— — -^C 


Thy  Hlnh  5.0%  4* 


mr: 


Hau  Ifghia  3 . 6% ' 


Dinh  Tuong  2%  J \ 


'll  CTZ 


. D4nh-3.4% 


\TV-STZ  ^-Long  An  3-0% 

'.•  ^->Kien  Hoa  1.0%  .• 
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MAP  2 

PERCEHTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  US  KIA  ATTRIBUTABLE  TO  PROmCES  - 1967 

X,  V Thien  3.61 

Hg|=i=^s 

fc^c'  ^fOaang  Nam  13.41  . V 
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PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  US  KIA  ATTRIBUTABLE  TO  PROV1HCES  - 1968 
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US  COMBAT  DEATHS  IN  VIETNAM 

&23CXU.  The  SVB  provinces  with  the  highest  US  combat  death 
rate#  tend  to  oorder  provinces  which  have:  (1)  large  concentra- 
tion* of  enemy  forces,  (2)  high  rates  of  US  operations,  (2)  high 
rate#  of  enemy  ground  assaults,  (4)  relatively  effective  Vietnamese 
foraes , (SJ  moderate  concentrations  of  US  forces.  There  seems  to 
oe  no  relationship  between  either  the  total  province  or  HES  infra- 
structure ratings . ana  high  rate  of  US  UA.  The  shift  of  high  US 
LUA  rates  from  I CT 2 to  III  and  IV  CTZ  in  the  past  six  months 
is  associated  with  a southward  shift  of  US  maneuver  battalions, 

• US  battalion  days  of  operations , and  a buildup  of  enemy  forces 
and  attacks  in  the  I1I-IV  CTZ  area. 


In  the  February  Issue  of  the  Analysis  Report  we  reported  the  provinces 
where  US  combat  deaths  (KIA)  occurred  In  Vietnam  in  1967  and  1968.17  In  this 
article  we  investigate  the  relationship  between  US  KIA  and  13  other  important 
factors  (Table  l)  in  the  10  provinces  which  had  the  highest  US  KIA  in  each 
year.  Each  factor  was  related  to  US  KIA  by  a specific  hypothesis;  for  example, 
we  postulated  that  large  numbers  of  US  KIA  in  a province  would  be  associated 
vith  a high  number  of  US  maneuver  battalions  stationed  in  that  province.  The 
relationship  which  ve  expect  the  factor  to  have  with  high  US  KIA  is  shown  in 
parenthesis.!.-;  ;i\» 

Table  2 presents  the  findings  in  sumnary  form.  It  shows  that: 

1.  US  KIA  seems  closely  associated  with  frequent  US  large  operations  .£/ 
This  vas  the  closest  association  found  In  the  study  .although  it  could  only  be 
tested  for  1967  because  of  problems  with  the  date. 3/  us  OA  ia  moderately 
associated  with  the  deployment  of  US  maneuver  battalions  end  vith  US  battalion 
days  of  operation. 

if  "Where  US  Combat  heaths  Occur  in  Vietnam",  SEA  Analysis  Report,  February 
1969,  p.  12.  . ” 

2 j . A close  association  means  that  when  the  10  highest  US  KIA  provinces  were 
ranked  on  another  factor,  2 or  fever  of  these  provinces  failed  to  rank  in 
• the  top  ten  provinces  on  that  factor  for  the  year  concerned.  A moderate 
association  means  that  3 to  5 of  the  provinces  did  not  rank  in  the  top  ten 
. ' ' provinces  on  that  factor.  _No  association  means  that  6 or  mare  of  the  pro- 
vinces did  not  rack  in  the~top~l6.  The  probability  of  a high  US  KIA  pro- 
... vince  occurring  by  chance  among  the  provinces  rated  oh  another  factor  is 
.23  (10/44)  assuming  random  distribution  of  factors.  This  does  not  hold 
for  location  near  a border  where  the  chance  ia  .36  (16/44). 

3/  In  1968  US  operations  in  HI  CTZ  were  reported  as  a single  large  operation 
after  April.  Battalion,  d ays  are  all  reported  in  Tay  3inh  province  although 
US  forces  operate  in  other  HI  CTZ  provinces. 
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TABUS  1 


FACTORS 


nr  ANALYSIS  OF  us  m. 


Expected 

US  Forces  and  Operations  Relaticnship 

,,  «— — With  US  KIA 

1.  Kunfcer  of  US  maneuver  battalion  headquarters  in  Province  (high) 

2.  Number  of  US  battalion  days  of  operation  in  province  (high) 

3.  Kumber  of  US  large  operations  id  province  (high) 


VCA’VA  Forces  and 


erations 


1.  VC/NVA  combat  and  combat  support  troop  strength 
' 2.  VC/)fVA  total  attacks 

3.  VC/&VA  attacks  by  fire 

4.  VC/HVA  ground  assaults  and  ambushes 

. RVNAF  Effectiveness 

1.  ABVH  effectiveness 

2.  RF  effectiveness 

3.  IT  effectiveness 

local  Factors 

• 1.  Per  cent,  of  population  of  SVN 

2.  VC  infrastructure  influence 

3.  Location  in  relation  to  border 


high) 

high) 

high) 

[high) 


(high) 

(near  border) 


2.  US  KIA  ia  closely  associated  with  concentrations  of  enemy  troop 
strength;  this  was  the  strongest  relationship  shown  over  the  two  year  period. 
The  relationship  between  US  KIA  and  enemy  activity  (attacks)  varied  from 
strong  to  moderate , with  ground  assaults  and.  ambushes  having  , the  closest 
association  with  US  ccmbat  deaths. 

3.  US  ISA  does  not  appear  to  be  associated  with  low  RVNAF  combat 
-effectiveness.  • In  fact,  provinces  where  US  KIA  is  highest  have  relatively 
• effective  ARVN  divisions,  and  Regional  and'  Popular  Forces.  • 

__  _ ■ 4.  There  ■seems  tOj.  be  no  relationship  between.  US  JdA  and  the  state  of 

.the  VC  infrastructure  in  a province.*  Total  province  population  also’ had  no 
•‘relationship  to  US  KIA.  However,  provinces  with  high  US  KIA  do  tend  to  be 
. border  provinces.  •• 

As  expected  the  factors  most  closely  associated  vith  US  KIA  seem  to  be 
^VC/NVA  forces  and  activities  and  US  forces  and  activity.  . 
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These  findings  frc-m  the  static  analysis  can  be  tested  by  examining » th*r 
trends  In  US  KIA  over  the  past  six  months  and  relating  then  to  US  and  enrr.y 
force  levels  and  activity.  In  Uth  quarter,  1963,  the  percentage  of  total  t;; 
KTA  occurring  in  III  and  IV  CTZ's  increased  to  4§J,  compared  to  the  ?,2 * 
average  for  the  preceding  quarters  of  1963.  In  first  quarter  I969  III-IV  Cl 
percentage  remained  high  (Ur*).  At  the  same  tine,  the  percentage  of  US  KIA 
suffered  in  I CTZ  dropped  off  while  II  CTZ  fluctuated  about  its  previous 
average.  Thus  US  KIA  shifted  southward  during  the  past  six  months. 

1 TABLE  3 

PERCENT  OF  US  KIA  BY  CTZ 


I 

55 

6a 

57 

Mi 

b7 

II 

10 

10 

10 
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12 

hi 

28 

23 

28 

M) 

32 

1? 

7 

5 

5 

8 

9 

o 


Source:  OSD/ Comptroller  SEA  Statistical  Suasnary. 


Map  1 Indicates  that  US  coebat  forces  also  moved  southward.  In  November 
I968,  MACV  shifted  9 US  maneuver  battalions  from  I CTZ  to  HI  and  IV  CTZ. 

This  resulted  in  an  8*  overall  decrease  in  I CTZ'-  share  of  US  maneuver  batta- 
lions with  a corresponding  increase  in  III  and  IV  CTZ's.  On  a CTZ- wide  basis, 
US  maneuver  battalion  retain  the  same  deployment  today  as  they  did  after  the 
November  shift.  Thus,  the  shift  in  US  KIA  in  Lth  quarter  1968  and  1st  quarter 
1969  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the  redeployment  of  US  forces.  (Map  1.) 


*tABLE  b 

PERCENT  OF  US  MANEUVER  BATTALIONS  BY  CTZ 
1968  1969 

la  sa  aa W*  &.  . 


O 


Source:  OSD/Ccoptrolier  SEA  Statistical  Summary. 

1A  1969  - jes  Daily  Operational  Summary. 
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US  battalion  day*  of. operation  have  shifted  along  with  US  units.  Batta- 
lion days  have  dropped  off  in  I CTZ  and  increased  in  III  and  IV  CTZ.  This 
indicates  that  large  operations  have  increased  in  these  areas  (remember,  all 
activities  in  III  CTZ  are  run  under  one  operation). 


TABLE  5 

eewcECT  0?  U3  3ATTALI0M  LAT3  Or*  CF£?ATI0i? 
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TT 
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38 

38 

40 

33 

32 

xx 

21 

16 

16 

17 

13 

IH 

36 

42 

40 

45 

48 

IV 

5 

4 

4 

5 

7 

f ) 


Source:  QASD/SA  SEA  Statistical  Tables. 

Of  course,  the  enesy  force  levels  in  in  CTZ  have  not  remained  fixed. 
Table  5 reveals  a slow  but  relatively  steady  buildup  of  VC/N7A  forces  in  in 
CTZ  over  1968-69.  IV  CTZ,  however,  has  remained  relatively  constant.  The 
nine  US  battalions  arrived,  in  the  middle  of  the  enemy  buildup.  Thus  ve  have 
another  important  factor  in  US'  ICEA,  enemy  strength,  which  conforms  to  the  ex- 
pected patterns. 

TABLE  6 * 

PERCENT  OF  VC/WVA  BATTALIONS  HI  CTZ  ) ’ 


1968 

1969 
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St 
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3H 

39 

39 

37 

37 

* H 

25 

22 

19 

19 

14 

m 

27 

26 

30 

31 

37  *. 

IV 

14 

13 

12 

13 

, 12 

Source:  KACV  Collateral  OB. 
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Ths  HI  CTZ  share  of  VC/NVA  activity  (as  represented  by  total  attacks) 
has  also  Increased  markedly.  Although  enemy  attacks  tended  to  be  concentrated 
in  the  southern  of  5VN  in  1968-69,  the  HI  CTZ  share  of  attacks  again 
exhibit*  a slow  and  steady  upward  trend.  ... 
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TABLE  7 

HSCT  or  VC/.'JVA  ATTACKS  BY  CTZ 


•mawMi 

1968 
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1ST 
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26 
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II 

16 

16 

16 

19 

21 

rn 

27 

33 
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32 

39 

IV 

34 

25 

23 

25 

19 

C ; 


Source:  OASD/SA  SEA  Statistical  Tables.  March  1969  from  CIA. 


At  the  same  time,  hovever,  enemy  activity  in  IV  CTZ  had  been  dropping  ^ 
off.  Prom  a high  of  34^  of  the  countryvide  total  of  attacks  during  the  196c 
Tet  offensive,  IV  CTZ  has  dropped  to  only  19&  in  first  quarter  1969.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  no  vay  to  account  for  this  exception  to  the  general 
rule  except  to  note  that  the  US  presence  in  IV  CTZ  is  small  in  relation  to 
US  presence  elsewhere  and  that  IV  CTZ  provinces  have  not  previously  been 
among  the  10  highest  provinces  in  US  KIA. 

_ w 

Thus,  in  the  areas  associated  with  high  US  KIA  the  factors  found  to  hav»- 
a significant  relationship  to  US  KXA  in  our  analysis  are  generally  found  to 
be  operative  in  the  recent  shift  in  the  pattern  of  US  KIA.  As  expected,  In- 
creased US  KIA  is  associated  with  an  increase  in  IB  troop  deployments  and 
[activity  and  with  enemy  strength  and  activity. 
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U3  COMEAT  DEATiff  IK  UKTrLAM:  AN  OVERVIStf 

Every  war  has  human  and  rmtoriol  costs.  For  the  United  States,  the 
human  costs  of  the  Viennaa  conflict  are  usually  expressed  in  teiws  cf 
American  conbut  deaths  which  now  exceed  3^,000.  However,  the  human  costs 
go  beyond  the  number  of  XIA.  'JS  forcer.  h'ive  suffered  over  5,3^0  deaths 
from  nou-hcrtile  cause.".  Moreover,  ’sore  than  110,700  sen  have  been  hos- 
pitalized for  wounds  received  in  action,  and  about  ac  rany  more  have  been 
hospitalised  for  disease  and  non-battle  injuries.  In  our  past  studies  of 
human  costs  of  the  war,  we  have  emitted  the  latter  three  areas;  but  our 
article  on  non -hostile  US  death?,  which  follows  in  this  issue,  examines  a 
neglected  facet  of  the  war. 

In  past  issues  of  the  SEA  Analysis  Report  we  have  covered  a variety 
of  aspects  concerning  US  combat  deaths.  In  particular  we  have  found  that: 

1.  US  KIA  are  highly  concentrated  geographically  — 9 of  South 
Vietnam's  hU  provinces  accounted  for  7 Op  of  US  KIA  in  1967-69.  The  areas 
of  highest  US  combat  deaths  include  Northern  I CIZ,  the  highlands  of.  fl 
CTZ,  and  the  corridors  into  Saigon  from  the  Cambodian  border  in  III  CTZ.. 

2.  The  provinces  which  are  highest  in  US  ccefcat  deaths  tend  to 
be  border  provinces  which  have  large  concentrations  of  eneny  forces,  high 
numbers  of  US  operations,  high  numbers  of  erfeay  attacks,  relatively  effec- 
tive South  Vietnamese  forces,  and  large  concentrations  of  US  maneuver 
battalions. 

3.  We  knov-  the  approximate  distribution  of  US  KIA  by  type  of 
weapon.  Overall  almost  half  of  our  combat  deaths  have  come  from  small 
arms  fire.  . Close  to  one  quarter  are  caused  by  mines  and  booby-traps. 
Table  1 breaks  down  Army  and  Marine  KIA  by  weapon  cause. 
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TABLE  1 

PERCENTAGE  OF  GROUND  KIA  BY  WEAPON- CAUSE  SJ 
(j&n  67-Sep  68)  . 


Small  Arms 
Mine/Booby  Trap 
Rocket/Mortar  . 
Grenade  . 
Artillery 
Friendly 


Army 

50.3 

24.6 

17.*. 

2.u 


0.7 

5.1 


Marine  : Overall 

47.4 , ‘ 4<J.7 

22.9  - 23.7 

17.4  17.-4  . .. 

. 3.5  ’ • 2.8 

4.7  . 2.9 

4.0  ••  “ 4.5  . 


Source: > QASD(SA)  study  of  Forms  1300,  November  1968.  • 

a/  Insufficient  information  precluded  identification,  of  the  weapon, 
cause  for  22. 3&  of  Army  ground  KIA.  + - ■ ■ 
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h,  us  KIA  arc  concentrated  in  maneuver  battalions.  Over  the 
long  rue  fl2j  of  Army  and  Sl-J.  of  fiarine  KIA  w ?re  troops  in  maneuver  battalions. 
At  the  present -time  we  have  112  maneuver  battalions  in  Vietnam  which  account 
fer  approximately  110, 0C0  of  the  U*3,G00  Army  anu  Marine  forces  there. 


5.  US  KIA  art  largely  controlled  by  the  enemy.  Regression  analysis 
indicates  that  about  65/  of  the  variation  in  US  combat  deaths  is  explained 

ty  the  level  of  er.ery  activity  as  reflected  in  VC/ir/A  attacks.  However,  the 
actual  nir  er  of  U3  KIA  reported  in  enemy  attacks  is  very  low  — only  about 
15"/)  of  total  US  combat  deaths  during  I966-6S.  Operational  reporting  indi- 
cates that  about  65^  of  American  deaths  occur  on  large  US  operations.  It 
appears  tnat  the  enemy  has  the  option  in  most  fights  as  to'vhether  to  en- 
gage or  withdraw,  and  he  opens  fire  first  in  most  engagement'..  When  VC/NVA 
forces  desire  combat  they  can  .inflict  casualties .either  by  attacking  fixed 
targets  3uch  as  bases,  outposts,  or  population  centers  or  by  engaging 
friendly  forces  on  large  operations.  The  enemy's  actions  against  US  forces 
out  on  operations  are  discussed  more  fully  in  the  article  entitled,  "Tactical 
Initiative  in  Vietnam,”  which  follows  the  article  on  non-hoatlle  US  deaths. 

6.  The  enemy  retains  the  ability  to  selectively  target  the 
various  cospor.ents  of  allied  forces.  Recently  the  VC/NVA  have  concentrated 
on  US  targets  in  order  to  inflict  high  casualties  on  American  forces  in  an 
effort  to  influence  political  opinion  within  the  United  States.  The  article, 
entitled,  "Enemy  Emphasis  00  Causing  US  Casualties:  A Follow-Up,"  continues 
our  analysis  of  the  enemy's  focus  and  discusses  captured  documents  and  shifts 
In  combat  statistics  which  bear  upon  the  enemy's  policy. 

For  those  among  our  readers  who  desire  to  pursue  any  of  the  above 
topics  further,  we  include  a list  of  past  articles  from  the  SEA  Analysis 
Report  in  which  they  were  more  fully  covered. 


Topic 

Article  Title 

Issue 

Page 

1. 

Where  US  Combat  Deaths  Occur  is  Vietnam 

Feb  69 

12 

2. 

US  Combat  Deaths  in  Vietnam 

Apr  69- 

•23 

3.  & U. 

Arny  and  Marine  KIA 

Wov  68 

20 

5. 

. Military  Initiative  in  South  Vietnam 

Sep  68 

6 

6.  Enemy  Emphasis  on  Causing  US  Casualties  Apr  69  30 
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i..  mwary.  Approstnatcl:,'  2 out  of  every  7 deaths  suffered  by  UiS  f items 
in  Vietnam  has  be”n  from  ncn-hostile  causes.  The  overall  rate  of  non- 
hostile  ileatns  has  been  about  3.7  per  1000  US  troops  since  lOiiS.  Tne 
rates  for  Amy  and  Marine  forces  in  Vietnam  run  2 to  A times  the  rates 
for  Army  and  Marine  f arose  deployed  elsewhere . This  means  a net  inareeae 
of  at  Icaet  ZOO  tun-hostiio  deaths  annually  for  caah  100,000  V.S.  troops 
deployed  into  Vietnam. 

..US  combat  deaths  in  South  Vietnam  totaled  34,538  as  of  April  30 > 1969*  During  the 
• a anle  period  5S03  US  military  personnel  loot  their. live*  to  nor. -hostile  causes  inducing 
disease,  accidents,  aircraft  crashes  not  a result  of"  enemy  action;  and  various  other 
categories.  This  meens  that  1 out  of  every  7 of  the  more  than  40,000  US  deaths  vas  due 
to  causes  other  than  enemy  activity. 

. table  1 shoes  that  non-bostile  deaths  have  been  proportional  to  the  level  of  US 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  since  l$65.  The  annual  rate  of  noa-hostile  deaths/1000,  friendly 
troops  rose  rapidly  during  I96O-65.  Although  it  has  increased  slightly  since  19b?,  the 
annual  rate  has  remained  relatively  stable  (around  3-7  per  1000  US  forces  per  year) 
despite  a five-fold  increase  in  American  forces. 

. .aauLi 

BOW-HOSTILE  DEATHS  ASP  US  STRENGTH  IP  V13TWM 
i960  1961  1962  1963  1964  1965  1966  1967  !£<>§  1222^ 

Non-Hostile  Deaths  Q 2 18  36  48  359  1C43  1679  1917  2103 


US  Average  Strength 
. (OOO) 

Annual  Deaths/ 1000 
Average  Strength 


.8  3.2  11.3  16.3  23.3  104.1  290.9  444.5  514.4  541.0 

0 .6  1.6  2.2  2.1  3.5  3.6  3*8  ' 3.7  3*9 
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Source:  OKp/pcraptroller  SEA  Statistical  Summary.  . 

a f Annual  rate  based  on  first  four  months  data.  . . . 

_ Table.  2 compares  hostile  and  non-hicatile  deaths  since  i960.  Early  in  the  conflict 
—wtoeJ  US  force*  mere  engaged-  in  little  activity;  non- bo  stile  deaths  accounted  fbr-a-  . 

. large,  percentage  of  our  fatalities.  Until  this  year,  the  trend  shoved  a steady  decrease 
with  non-bostile  deaths  accounting  for  a smaller  proportion  of  total  deaths  each  year 
' a*  the  VC/jiVA  forces  increased  battlefield  activity.  • 
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TABUS  2 

mt-dCSTUS  AHP  KOITIIE  DEATHS  If.’  VXETSttX 


I2f£ 

I96.I 

1962 

i2§2 

1964 

196> 

1966 

1967 

1968 

V'-Cj 

Ron-Hostile 

0 

2 

10 

36 

48 

359 

1043 

1679 

1917 

210J 

Hostile 

0 

1 

31 

77 

146 

1365 

4969 

9355 

14561 

12030 

Nan-Hostile  As  % 
of  Total  Deaths 

66 

37 

32 

* 25 

21 

17 

15 

12 

15 

Source:  03D/CuqTcrolJ>r  SEA  Statistical  Suacnry. 
a/  Annual  rate  based  os  first  four  months  data. 


Table  3 compares  non-bosttle  death  rates  In  Vietnam  with  active  duty  death  rates 
fbr  our  forces  elsewhere.  It  reveals  that  the  Vietnam  nuu-ccmb&t  environment  is. 
twice  as  hazardous  as  all  other  areas.  In  1-/63,  the  Army  rate  in  Vietnam  was  roughly 
twice  the  rate  suffered  by  Army  forces  in  other  areas.  The  Marine  Corps  rate  in  o 
areas  is  2%  higher  than  the  A nay*  end  the  Marine  rate  in  Vietnam  is  sure  than 
twice  Its  world-wide  rate. 


ARMY  ASP  HARTHE  SOB-HOSTILE  DEATHS  - 1968 
Vl£?iUM,-VS  . OTHSH  AKEAd  5/ 


Total 

Vietnam 

Other 

b*2L  . 

Average  Strength  (000) 
Active  Duty  Boa-Hostile 

1515 

340 

1175 

Deaths  b/ 

Annual  Rate/1000  Average 

3466 

1257 

2209 

Strength 

3*7 

1*9 

Marine  Coma 

• • . 

• 

’■Average  3tr«r.;jth  (000) 

. 295: 

80 

' 218 

Active  Duty  Hon-Hostile 

• * . , 

• *• ’**f  . 

. .538 

. Death*  b/  * - . 

Annual  Rate/lGOO  Average 

„ 9«; 

5.4 

2.5 

• Strength 

• • 

Source : Aimy  activity  R>  port;  A rqy  Adjutant  General's  Office;  Headquarter*, 
Marine  Carp*,  0-1.  - 

a/.  Other  areas  include  COMB  and  all  other  foreign  baaed  US  forces  excluding 
Vietnam. 

b/  Deaths  frm  all  cause*  among  active  duty  forces. 
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The  "r-utoat  sinjle  cau.se  of  non-host  il.»  deaths  has  been  aircraft 
crashes  J which  account  for  1643  lives  or  2%  of  the  total.  Accidents  of 
all  types  account  for  S2-5  of  the  total  vhilr  twilarla,  hepatitis,  and  other 
forms  of  disease  aivi  illness  have  caused  only  9$.  Table  4 smaaarizes  non- 
hoatile  deaths  by  cause  for  all  cases  through  March  1969. 

TABLE  4 


JON-HOSTILE  DEATifS  BY  CAUSE 
(All  Deaths  Through  March  1969) 


1 . • 


A SHY 

IIAVY 

COAST  GUARD 

MARINES 

AIR 

FORCE 

TOTAL 

Aircraft  Loss/Crash 

1113 

120 

0 

208 

202 

1643 

Vehicle  Loss/Cr&sh 

316 

21 

0 

85 

28 

450 

Dr  owned/S uffocated 

• 320 

116 

0 

118 

16 

570 

Burns 

36 

8 

0 

22 

5 

71 

Illness/other  Than 
• Malaria 

200 

- 18  . 

■ 0 

36 

25 

279 

Malaria 

46 

1 

0 

31 

0 

78 

Heart  Attack 

91 

15 

0 

13 

27 

146 

Stroke 

u . 

1 

a 

6 

i 

19 

Suicide 

95 

0 

0 

11 

i 

107 

Accidental  Self- 
Destruction 

206 

2 

0 

65 

0 

273 

Intentional  Homicide 

45 

2 

0 

7 

0 

54 

Accidental  Homicide 

269 

8 

0 

179 

3 

459 

Other  Accidents 

' 660 

89’ 

2 

367  * 

57 

H75 

Other  Causes 

26 

• 155 

“a.  • 

13 

9 

213 

Hot  Reported 

. 61';. 

20. 

• 0 . . 

• a * . ♦ 

U . . 

.7 

1°0 

TotaJLHOn-Hostile 

Deaths' 

' " '3505  * 

576 

•-  ; ^ 1 ‘‘w 

X • . 

t “ • 

: 1173  - - 

■ 381’- 

• 5637 

Source:  OSD/Ccmptrollcr  Statistical  Servicer^ 

US  casualties  In  Southeast  Asia  by  cause  of  casualties  report. 
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y Aircraft  crashes  resulting  free  hostile  action  are  not  counted  here. 
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VS  com  AT  DEATHS  DURTXG  TVS  LULL 
Sumary 

Host  VS  duties  in  ground  combat  during  the  lull  cetss  to  coma  from 

tps.  During  periods  of  normal  activity,  gunshot  uounde 


VS  maneuver  battalions  still 


mines  and  booby  tram  _ _ 

are  the  leading  cause  of  VS  combat  deaths, 
are  accc*<mti>ig  r about  fCH  of  all  VS  combat  deatns  the  lu*lj  and 

the  geographical  distribution  of  VS  KIA  ha3  not  changed  eignificantly. 

Combat  Deaths  by  Weapon 

Because  of  the  "rail",  the  came  of  death  pattern  has  changed  as  shown 
in  Table  1.  During  periods  of  norral  or  high  eanbat  activity,  gunshot  wounds 
account  for  about  U0£-50$  of  all  US  coabat  deaths,,  with  mine  and  booby-trap 
vounds  accounting  for  about  £0$-25$.  In  perlodc  of  low  combat  'intensity, 
the  percentages  tend  to  reverse,  with  rines  and  booby-traps  accounting  for 
about  1*0*,  of  all  US  KIA  and  gunshot  wounds  account  leg  for  about  25$.  This 
phenomenon  was  noted  during  the  pronounced  lull  last  October,  and  seems  to 
.be  occurring  again  this  month,  This  shift  should  not  be  a surprise.  Gun- 
shot wounds  should  decline  when  the  enemy  is  avoiding  ground  conbat;  but 
US  forces  continue  to  conduct  operations  at  '.he  same  rate  as  before  the 
lull  and  therefore  continue  to  run  into  ain.a,  booby-traps  and  other  static, 
defensive  weapons. 

TAELS  1 

FERCZKTA05  0?  SRCU3P  KIA  BY  VEAPOS  CAUSE  */ 


Snail  Arms 
Klne/Booby-Traps 
Rocket/Mortar/Artillery 
Grenade  h/ 

Friendly 


Jan  67- 
8ep  63 

Oct  68 

Kay  69 

Jun  69 

1-15 
JU1  69 

49 

28 

43 

25 

26 

2u 

1*0 

20 

21 

4l 

20 

23 

22 

23 

19 

3 

3 

11 

29 

7 

5 

6 

k 

2 

7 

a/  The  19&7  and  1968  statistics  cover  both  Army  and  Marines  while  1969  figures 
. are  for.  the  Marines  only.  This  furnishes  an  adequate  basis  for  comparison, 
because  there  has  been  no  significant  difference  between  fatality  distri- 
butions of  the  two  services.  Comparable  Army  KIA  data  are  not- yet  c Deplete 

* for  June  and  July.  ... 

• S/’  . Includes  rocket  propelled  .grenades  (RPG).-  The  reCent  increase  in  grenade 

fatalities  car  be  attribute!  ta-the  ene.my’s  greater  use  of  RPCS's  but 
since  t}}«  -June  j»nd  July  data  is  for  Marines . only,  Ahis.oay  only  he  true_ 

‘ in  I CTZ.  **  ■ * • * * •* 

Cosbat  Deaths  ir  Maneuver  battalions 

In  the  past,  an  average  of  8l$  of  all  UR  KIA  have  occurred  within  maneuver 
battalions.  There  is  no  indication  ttrst  this  proportion  has  changed  la  recent 
oooths  since  the  !!ay,  June  and  July  figures  (7^.4%,  76.3$  and  63.5$  respec- 
tively) are  well  within  the  Units  of  chance  variation  and  cannot  bt  coanted 
as  significant  departures. 
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, Costat  TV-nthr  by  C-r  -r.’M~htc>ii  fir-.-?. ' 

There  .iocs  not  !»rp;ur  to  be  any  sigtnficant  shifts  in  the  geographical 
locations  of  US  cor.fcal  deaths  in  South  Vietnius  daring  l$e9,  at  least  until 
recent  veckc.  I Carp?  has  accounted  for  about  !»alf  of  all  T3  combat  deaths 
followed  by  III  Corps  with  Of- out  yj,‘ . Table  3 chows  KIA  compared  to  epprevi- 
c»te  LK1  nr.neuver  be.  etc  It  on  strength  by  CT7..  Prlir.inary  Ja;j  figures  show  a 
pronounce.!  drop  except  I 1-rps.  KIA  per  1000  r,tn  in  sctcuvr  battalions 
varies  between  3 ar.u  x'j  for  all  corps  areas  except  II  Ccrpr . The  lower  II 
Coi'ps  figure  may  ue  attributed  to  th*  generally  ] ov  level  cl  enetay  activity 
vithir.  the  e ica  and  the  astlgr-r.cr.i  c-f  most  LIT  troops  (15  of  I?  battalions) 
there  to  pacification,  while  AKVTI  and  jrd  Tat: on  forces  eng agu  in  corcbat 
operations. 

The  nine  of  the  ten  highest  casualty  provinces  fbr  1?68  continue  to 
• account  for  about  three-quarter.*  of  aj.1  US  KIA  in  1969*  although  their 
relative  rank  varies  froa  period  to  perwoa  as  shown  below. 

TABLE  2 

US  CCWRAT  riATiFS  ?Y  PRQVZ.'CS  ?.  . • 

(Monthly  Average) 


0 


Qaang  Tri 
Qurng  Mac 
Thua  Thien 
Birh  Duong 
lay  Kinh  . 
Gia  Dinh 
Uan  Kghla 
Quong  Tin 
Qroaiuj  Hga.1 
Kontun 


i of  countrywide  total 


196S 

Rank 

KIA 

Jan-!!.-. 

pg.nV. 

,r 

y» 

Ap?  ^ J;i: 

hit 

KX» 

Jui* 

pjnV  V"XA 

1 

251 

2 

iw 

2 

112 

2 

3o 

2 

173 

1 

187 

' 1.  ' 

160 

1 

120 

3 

155 

8 ' 

39 

6 

84 

7 

30 

4 

75 

k 

84 

7 ’ 

69 

6 

45 

5 

53 

3 

98 

.3 

98 

; • 5 

50 

. 6 

57 

- 

- 

- 

- 

‘ 7 

5k 

7 ' 

51  ‘ 

. 9 •' 

. 35  • 

• ; 9 

15 

."s' 

h7  ■ 

. 33  - . 
. * > ' 

• 5.. 

88 

; .4 

• - .70 

9' 

12  • 

■5. 

73 

• • 4 

S6-. 

3 

75 

* June  and  July  estimated  Nfon  random  sample  of  Foma  I3OO. 
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?asls  ? 

Its  COM3AT  PSATH5  AlP  MTSST.*^  ::-,t?,"AMOg  STTSKOTfr  (OOP) 
(Monthly  Avo  raise)" 


\ / 


1967 

i5§2 

Jar.- 

to£ 

Anr 

JlLd 

.Tulf*/ 

I CT7. 

KIA 

S27 

675 

488 

338 

645 

514 

460 

Personnel  in 'to. 
one.  (COO)  b/ 

34 

47 

47 

47 

47 

47 

46 

. KIA/1000  to.  Bn.  Str. 

11,4 

14.4 

10,4 

8,3 

13.7 

10.9 

10.0 

II  CTS 

XIA 

’•  14* 

119 

119 

78 

38 

109 

55 

Personnel  in  to. 

. Pas.  (000)  b/ 

17- 

16 

16 

l£. 

16 

16 

16 

KIA/1C00  to.  Bn.  Str. 

8.8 

7.4 

7.4 

4.9’ 

2.4 

6.8 

3.4 

m erz 

KIA 

206 

339 

338 

304 

321 

354 

• 180 

Personnel,  in  Mn. 

- Bns.  (000)  t/ 

27 

33 

38 

38 

38 

38 

38  . 

OA/lOOO  Mn.  Bn.  Str. 

7.6 

10.3 

8,9. 

8.0 

8.4 

9.3 

4.7 

IV  CT2 

m 

23 

73 

9? 

59 

83 

60 

15 

Personnel  in  Mn. 

Bn3.  (COO)  b/ 

2 

4 

6 

6 

: 6 

6 

1 

4 

HA/ 1000  Mn.  Ba.  Str. 

U.5 

18.3 

16.2  . 

9 8 

14.7 

10.0 

3.6  ■ 

C0UH7ITYWID5 

■ ; ' 

_ . ! 

me/ 

782 

1217 

1061 

847 

1209 

1100 

720 

Personnel  in  to. 

3n=.  (000)  b/ 

80 

100 

107 

; 107 

107 

107 

104 

KIA/1000  to.  Bn.  Str. 

9.8  . 

12.2  . 

.9*9 

7.9 

U.3 

10.3 

6.9  . 

Source;  03D/  Cor.pt roller  SSA  Statistical  Suarsary,’. " _ 

— - • JIKSC  Mily  Oneratiorknl-  Sutioaryf  . *•  - ‘ " - •;  ’ r*  - 

a/  Estimated  on  carts  of' random  swtple  ci*  Fonts.  1300.  ■ . 

5/  : Erairated.  USMC  battalion  equals  12 CO  clcn.  USA  battalion  equaled  620 

* ttin  in  156?  and  ^20  non  in  i-jtoS  an  t 1969.  • 

cf  CTZo  do  net  add  to  countrywide  because  some  HA  arc  not  reported  by  C7Z. 
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Xarina  casualty  rates  ir.  Vie tram  consistently  been  higher  than 
those  of  the  Amu.  This  arrears  to  reflect  the  greater  combat  intensity 
tn  the  nort'ne.i'n  part  of  South  Vietnam  ukcre  the  Marines  operate.  The 


vicvea  in  the  cor.  teat  of  personnel  m combat  units  in  corporal  Ic  combat 
environments,  tia'ine  rates  cr*  higher  then  Airrj  rates,  but  the  difference 
to  not  great.  Vos* over,  ever  she  last  three  years,  t ho  trend  of  Marine 
XI A relative  to  Amu  XT  A is  dearly  ucircoard. 

Table  1 shows  that  Marine  All.  rates  per  1000  friendly  troops  deployed 
in  Vietnam.  have  exceeded  Army  XIA  rates  in  each  year  (tad  every  quarter) 
since  196?.  The  greatest  discrepancy  in  the  last  30  souths  occurred  in 
third  quarter  1967  when  the  actual  n usher  of  Marine  deaths  exceeded  Army 
deaths  (by  336  to  310  monthly  average  over  the  quarter)  even  though  the 
number  of  Army  personnel  in  Vietnam  was  four  tines  greater.  During  that 
period  the  Karines*  death  rate  was  about  320$  higher  than  the  Amy’s. 
However,  the  Marine  rates  have  steadily  declined  since  19 6?  and  the  dif- 
ferences between  Army  and  Marino  N1A  rates  have  narrowed  significantly  due 
to  a reduction  in  i-iarine  rates  and  an  increase  in  Army  rates. 


TABLE  1 f 

army  and  marine  ha  per  1000  average  strength  - ccurCTy-TTK 

(Monthly  /verege) 


army 

KL» 

454 

778 

Avg.  Strength  (000) 

288 

349 

m/lOCO  Avg.  strength 

1.6 

2.3 

KARINS 

1 

K1A 

288 

385 

Avg.  Strength  (000) 

77 

83 

KZA/lOCO  Avg.  Strength 

3.7 

4.6 

$ Difference  - (Marine 

greater  than  Army) 

131 

100 

1969 


3.2  2.8  L.T  1.3  1.9  2-? 


288  385  270  489  529  333  188  305  234 

77  83  81  82  84  85  S2  81  81 

3.7  4.6  3.3  6.0  6.3  3*9  2.3  3.8  2.9 


ICO  - 125  129  77 


Source:  OSB/ Comptroller  SEA  Statistical  Summary. 
MACV’ Strength  Report. 
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Using  the  mear-uro  of  combat  deuth.;  p-r  1000  total  strer-tli  i.«  not  a 
fair  measure  i'v*  comparing.  (he  KIA  ralvc  or  the  two  cervices.  The  Karines 
arc  supported  t*y  *f:tvy  iicrcewsul  (and  in  some  areas  by  Array  support  troops) 
and  therefore  have  a r;uch  higher  ratio  or*  combat  to  total  personnel,  iivtn 
does  the  Array.  K-'VJOv.'r,  port  ,1  u:ii*'r  have  nrueily  four.;:  that  the  oorr.tr. t 
environment  of  Karim  'jj.i u.;  (I  Corps)  is  store  intense  tn  r hence  comparison 
with  Array  unit.*;  ep-ratinj;  in  all  an  of  Viotraa  5 s airlea  ii::g. 


This  difficulty  -'an  be  overcome  by  restricting  our  study  to  Army  and 
Karine  units  in  I Corps  dealiiig  only  with  maneuver  battalion  strength  and 
KIA  to  correct  for  diftvrer.s^.';  in  support  at. i combat  raiicr.  Titbit*  2 shows 
that  in  I Corps  the  combat  death  rates  of  Karine  maneuver  battalions  ex- 
ceeded those  of  Army  units  by  in  1?65  (Table  1 based  on  total  strength 

showed  a ICOj  difference).  However,  in  the  first  six  months  of '1963  the 
KIA  rates  of  Marine  combat  units  have  been  4^  less  than  comparable  Array 
units.  Army  rates  arc  identical  for  the  two  years,  tut  Karine  rates  have 
dropped  sharply  in  19^9 • 


TABLE  2 


AMg  ASP  MARINE  KIA  FSR  1006  m IH  MASSUVSR  BATTALIONS  - I CT2 

(Monthly  Average) 


1963 


1969 


ARMY 
KIA  a / 

Mb.  En.  Str.  (00C)  b / 
KIA/lCOO  Mn.  Bn.  Str. 


MARIKS 
KIA  a/ 

v Kn.  Bn.  Str.  (COO)  b/ 
KEA/1000  Hn.  Bn.  Str. 


% Difference  - (Marine 
greater  than  Army) 


1968 

1969 

a 

■25L 

w 

a 

5$  . 

215 

182 

285 

3?-5 

171 

77 

127 

236 

26.7 

22.1 

! 24.8 

28.5 

30.4 

22.1 

22.1 

22.1 

8.1 

8.2 

11.5 

11.4 

5.6 

3-5 

5.7- 

10.7 

311 

218 

394 

429 

268 

151 

245 

190 

27.6 

27.6 

27.6 

27.6 

27.6 

27.6 

27.6 

27.6 

n.3 

7.9 

14.3 

15.5 

9.7 

5.5 

8.9 

6.9 

+40 

-4 

+24 

+36 

+73 

+57 

+56 

-36 

Source:  SEAFA  Computer  File.  .*•..* 

- ;OSD/c=®Ptroller  SEA  StatiatlcslySungrary.  • • _ v 

•/  KIA  in  maneuver  tattaH 0:13  approximated  as  8£*<  of  total  KIA  for  the  Array 
and  8l£  of.  total  KIA  for  ISnriiie  Corps, 
b/  Average,  maneuver  battalion  strength  estimated  from  number  of  naneuver 

battalions  by  assuraing  strength  for  an  Array  battalion  at  920  and  a Marine 
battalion  at  1200. 
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Wo  can  nnkc*  a more  icltallcvi  comparison  than  t,h.->  corpc  lsvi'l  cfnparlr.cn. 
Two  provinces  in  I Corps,  Cuang  T"i  an-i  Qunng  h'nsij  hive  had  both  Amy  anl 
Marine  maneuver  battalion.'  opera ting  in  th-;r.  since  ca^ly  l'/cB.  Table  3 
eexparen  the  cor.br. t death  rater  in  th«  so  t.vo  provlncec.  The  Marine  combat 
death  rate  excelled  the  A:~y  rate  in  tr'h  province*  by  a nnrr or:  r-irgin  in 
19o3  (UJ  an  a )*u*.  the  Airy  rate  exceeded  th<  Marine  rate  in  two  of  the 

four  quarters  of  1968  in  CJuun  / iri  while  in  Q.uanr  hum  the  Array  exceeded  the 
Murines  in  only  one  of  the  four  quart'  rx. 


The  relatively  uni form  pattern  in  1963  i?  broken  in  1969*  In  first 
quarter  19o9»  Karine  death  rateo  exceeded  Army  rates  by  over  15C#  In  both 
provinces,  but  At  my  rates  rose  sharply  in  the  second  quarter  (based  on  pre- 
liminary June  data)  and  exceeded  the-  Murine  rates.  The  net  result  for  1569 
shows  the  Marines  with  higher  casualty  rates  in  Kuar^j  Tri  while  the  Army 
has  higher  rates  in  Quang  ham.  ’ 


"hus  we  conclude  that  the  Marine  combat  death  rates  have  been  on  the 
average  only  slightly  greater  than  rates  for  Amy  units  in  comparable  situations 
since  January  1063.  Moreover,  t.he  overall  Marine  combat  death  rate  has  been 
steadily  decreasing  relative  to  Army  rates  over  the  last  three  years. 
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TABLE  3 

ARMY  AUD  KA-5IKE  KIA  F'K  1000  ;^!i  I!T  FTOTrlT.’SE  BATTALION 

~ 7rj.  a;:.' 

(Kcntnly  Avers,  • X 


1 £« 

V;£S  !<**>  | ir  20  22 


1*5  13  £'->£/  76  3? 

4.7  4.6  *.6  6.7 

9.6  6.+  14.1  i6.5  4.8 


12  “•* 
£.8  2.3 

4.3  8.6 


iUANT,  THI 


ARMY 
KIA  a/ 

Mrs.  Bn.  Str.  (OCO)  b/ 
KIA/10CO  tta.  3a.  Str. 

fljUgHB  ‘ 

KIA  a/ 

Nfri.  Bn.  Str.  (000)  b/ 
iCEA/1000  Ha.  Bn.  Str 7 

£ Difference  - (Marine 
greater  or  less  than  Amy) 


3UAK.J  NAM 


ARVY 
KIA  a/ 

Mr..  Bn.  Str.  b/ 
lCA/1000  Mn.  Bn.  Str. 

MARIKS 
KIA  a/ 

, >fci.  Bn.  Str.  b/ 

. m/1000  Ha.  Bn.  Str. 

f Difference  - (Narine 
greater  or  less  than  Amy) 


'•  - Sburc^:  OSD/Conpti  oiler  SEA  Statistical  Stanary.. 

-SEAFA  Compute  r Pile. 

: a/  KIA  in  maneuver  battalions  apprar.iraated  as  32^  of  total  KIA' for  the  Army  and  ■ 
81'jt'of  total -KIA- for-JJarine.  Corps.,  • . _ . r-  . - . 

• b/\  Average  Maneuver  battalion  strength  estimated  from  number  of  maneuver  battalions 
by  asstalng  strength  for  an  Army  battaliou  at  920. and  a'Jlarine  battalion  at  1200. 
' Sf  Onang  Tri  first  quarter  7.968  data  for  February  ai)d  March-. only.  . 

~£f  Aray  KIA  for  June  is  preliminary.  - . • . . ' 


151 

94 

234£^ 

263 

104 

33 

97 

91 

15.0 

10.6 

15.6 

17.2 

14.0 

12.0 

9-6 

11.6 

10.0 

8.9 

15. Q- 

153- 

7-4 

2.8 

10.1 

7.8 

+4 

+39 

+6 

-7 

+54 

-28  ‘ 

+135 

-9 

23 

16 

56 

18 

13 

■ 4 

■ 5 

26 

2.5 

1.4 

2.8 

2.4 

2.8 

1.8 

1.8 

•9 

9.2 

11. 4 

1 

20 

7.5 

4.6 

2.2 

2.8 

28.5 

U3 

134  ' 

84 

120 

139 

111 

132 

135 

11.5 

16.4 

8.4 

10.4 

12.8 

14.4 

. 16.8 

16.0 

9.8 

8.2 

10.0 

11.5 

10.9 

7.7 

7.9 

8.4 

♦7 

-28 

-50 

.+53 

+137 

4250 

+182 

-71 
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Siffmaru.  The  geographical  dictrilrutisn  of  US  combat  dca the  did  >iot  ~ 
change  eujnificcritly  from  peat  patterns  during  the  leu  activity  levels  of 
July  coid  most  of  August;  I Corps  accounted  for  about  half  of  the  total 
US  XI A and  ahorit  ow- third  coco  fren  III  Corps.  Snail  aims  and  mines/ 
boob,/  traps  occunUd  for  ai  out  half  of  the  US  cc-hbat  deaths.  Over  BOS, 
of  the  deaths  cane  fre-n  US  Amy  and  .'ferine  major  combat  writs.  The  Anericalj 
let  Marine, and  101st  Airborne  Divisions  (all  in  I Corps ) had  the  highest 
KIA  ratee. 


This  paper  gives  a detailed  breakdown  of  US  combat  deaths  suffered  in 
Vietnam  for  the  9 weeks  from  June  22  through  August  23,  19^9*  It  presents 
the  data  by  area  in  South  Vietnam,  by  tbe  type  of  action  and  weapons  causing 
the  deaths,  and  by  type  of  US  unit.  Except  where  noted,  all  the  US  KIA 
figures  are  the  s«m a as  those  released  to  the  press. 

a.  US  COMBAT  DEATHS  BY  AREA. 


Table  1 shows  that  about  half  (48£)  of  the  US  combat  deaths  during 
the  9 weeks  occurred  in  the  I Corps  area.  About  one -third  ( j4>)  of  the  deaths 
came  from  TTT  Corps.  The  I Corps  area  has  consistently  accounted  for  4Q-5c£ 
of  all  US  killed  in  action  in  19*57,  1968,  and  the  first  7 months  of  I9S9  (it 
has  about  half  of  the  US  combat  strength  in  SVH).  The  III  Corps  area  has 
accounted  for  27- 32^.  Thus,  except  for  some  additional  casualties  in  IH  CTZ, 
the  recent  pattern  is  not  unusual.  The  enemy's  concentration  on  III  CTZ.  is 
evident  in  the  "high  point"  during  the  week  ending  August  In , when  the  HI . 
CTZ  share,  of.  US  combat  deaths  rose  to  of  the  Vietnam  total. 


TABLE  1 

US  COMBAT  DEATHS  BY  CTZ 
(June  22  - August  23,  1969) 


- Corps  Area 

I CTZ 

II  CTZ 
IH  CTZ 
IV  CTZ 
Non-CTZ 

Total 


US. Deaths  i of  SVN  Total  . 

722  48 

- 146  ' . V ‘ 10  - 

- 509  - 34 

.51  3 

71  5 

1499  100 
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The  9 provinces  which  account  <.a  for  about  T&  of  the  US  deaths  during  th- 
past  two  months  ;ure  afcovn  in  Table  All  live  I CTZ  provinces  ere  on  the 
.list,  alone  vith  4 provinces  in  III  CTZ.  i.l^ht  of  the  provinces  have  ranked 
among  the  top  9 provinces  in  US  K1A  in  1968  or.d  1969,  Mnh  Lo-ig  (in  111 
CTZ  next  to  lay  Ninh  and  tne  Cambodian  border)  took  over  the  9th  spot  from 
Kontua  (II  CIZ),  in  th  • only  deviation  from  the  pest  pattern. 

. The  »ap  shows  the  distribution  or  US  KIA  geographically.  a he  shaded  pro- 
vinces are  the  ones  shown  in  Tnbl»j  C.  The  dots  on  the  rap  provide  a sharper 
focus  by  showing  where  US  cexbat  deaths  were  concentrated  in  the  first  six- 
months  of  ldo9  (not  July  and  August,  because  this  particular  "plot"  data  « 
not  yet  available  Washington  j.  Table  7 (in  the  rnr.ex)  shows  the  US  combat 
deaths  by  province  and  corps  area  l'or  each  of  t.be  9 weeks. 

I ABLE  g 

PROVINCES  WITii  KIuH  US  DEATH  KATES 
(June  22  - A.ugust  23,  '.boy) 


US  Deaths 


of  SV»  Total 


I CTZ: 


l ) 


Quang  Tri 

lk3 

10 

Thua  Thien 

117 

8 

Quang  Nam 

£26 

15 

Queuig  Tin 

■ 88 

6 

Quang  Ngai 

148 

10 

CTZ: 

Binh  long 

76 

5 

Tay  Ninh 

140 

9 

Binh  Duong 

111 

7 

Hau  Nghia 

67 

5 

. t 

m5 

75 

b.  US  COMBAT  DEATHS  BY  TYPE  OF  ACTION  AND  WEAPON  CAUSE 


0 


Table  3 shows  US  combat  death  figures  by  type  of  action.  Use  of  the 
'data,  hijverver,  requires  considerable  caution..  First,  the  figures  are  fro* 
preliminary  operational  reports,  cover  1 less  week  than  the  other  tables,  and 
do  not.  natch  the  official  figures  released  to  the  press.  Second,  the  distinc- 
tion between  friendly  initiated  and  eneoy  initiated  actions  depends  partly  on 
the  Judgment  of  the  analysts  vbo  put  the  table  together  in  Washington.  Third, 
the  friendly  operations  reporting  fr cm  MACY  does  not  allow  a realistic  break- 
down of  different  types  of  friendly  operations.  For  example , in  I and  II  CTZ, 
practically  all  large  operations  are  reported  as  "Search  and  Clear".  In  III 
CTZ  they  are  called  "Reconnaissance  in  Force."  Moreover,  HI  CTZ  reports  to 
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mall  unit  'actions  it  all  in  the  official  reporting  system,  despite  evidence 
that  small  unit  actions  are  prevalent  there. 

Thus , fro ra  the  statistics  available,  it  is  not  possible  to  draw  & clear 
.distinction  between  US  deaths  incurred  in  operations  that  are  clearly  offensive 
and  those  lost  in  operations  that  are  clearly  defensive. 

With  the  foregoing  caveats  in  cine,  Table  3 indicates  that  US  initiated 
actions  accounted  for  63*  of  the  US  KIA,  with  e nervy  ground  and  indirect  fir'? 
attacks  accounting  for  rcoct  of  the  rest.  I C1Z  reports  76%  of  th*  US  ccrcbat 
deaths  occurred  in  friendly  initiated  actions;  the  range- for  the  rest  of  South 
Vietnam  is  47-55^.  (Tables  3 end  9 in  the  annex  show  the  US  KIA  for  each  week 
by  type  of  action,  and  by  CTC.) 

TABLE  3 ' 

US  COMSAT  DEATHS  BY  TYPE  0?  ACTIO??  a/ 

(June  22  - August  16,  1969}  ” 


Type  of  Action 

Friendly  Initiated 
Large  Unit 
Snail  Unit 
Subtotal 

Enemy  Initiated 
Ground  Attacks 
Indirect  Fixe 
Mining 

Subtotal 

Total 

% Friendly  Initiated 
% Enemy  Initiated 


i ctz  n era  in  era  iv  ctz  Total 


47  63 

53  37 


a/  Source:  Hand  sort  of  preliminary  operational,  reports,  primarily  0PREP-4 
' and  telecons;  . ...  ■ • 

3J0TE-I  ' JCtA  .data.  i«  preliminary  and  operational.  It  therefore  does  not  r^gi-ee 
with  refined  US  KIA  figures  released  to  the  press. 

In  an  effort  to  gain  insight  into  bow  US  combat  deaths  occurred  dur ini; 

July  and  August,  we  have  furnished  excerpts  from  weekly  operational  reports 
in  Table  4.  Acain,  caution  is  required,  because  the  items  liste-d  do  not  account 
for  all  US  casualties,  end  the  individual  KIA  numbers  are  from  operational, 
not  refined  data.  Thus,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  add  the  KIA  numbers  with 
each  Item  in  order  to  compare  them  with  the  totals  shown  in  parentheses. 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  WEEKLY  CASUAL?!  REPORTS 
(June  22  to  August  23) 

June  22  - gS  {?hl  m.) 

Arc\y  rifle  company  engages  enemy  force  northwest  of  Saigon,  4 XIA 

Marine  helicopter  downed  by  ground  fire  northwest  of  Banang,  8 KIA 

Two  122raa  rockets  liit  US  training  center  at  Chu  Lai,  5 KIA 

Mechanized  rifle  eorrpacy  engaged  enemy  platoon  southwest  of  Saigon,  3 KIA 

Sneny  mortar  attack  on  friendly  canp  in  went  Kontum,  3 KIA 

Army  helicopter  downed  north  of  Bien  Koa,  2 KIA 

Named  large  unit  operations,  5 KIA 

Company  size  operations,  5 KIA 

Snail  unit  operations,  3 KLA 

June  29  - July  5 (153  KIA) 

Airmobile  ri^le  company  engaged  an  enemy  force  in  east  Tay  Ninh,  2 KLA 
Army  helicopter  hit  by  ground  fire  on  a reconnaissance  mission  west  of  . 

Chu  Lai,  3 KIA 

.Named  large  unit  operations , 29  KIA 
Small  unit  operations,  12  KIA 
Enemy  small  unit  assaults,  9 KIA 

JUly  6-12  (148  KIA) 

Two  armored  cavalry  troops  engaged  an  enemy  force  in  east  Tay  Ninh,  3 KLA 

Escorted  US  convoy  ambushed  in  Binh  Long  province,  4 KLA 

Airmobile  rifle  company  ambuched  by  an  eneay  corpany  west  of  Chu  Lai,  9 KCA 

Enemy  assault  on  a MACV  compound  in  Binh  Thuan  province,  6 KIA 

Named  large  unit  operations,  23  KIA  ' 

Small  unit  operations,  17  KIA 

July  13  - 19  (180  KIA) 

Two  rifle  companies  made  contact  with  an  enemy  company  south  of  Quang 
Kgai,  5 KLA 

Army  helicopter  shot  down  by  ground  fire  southwest  of  Daneng,  3 KIA 
Three  US  companies  with  fire  support  engaged  an  enemy  force  near  Tay 
Ninh,  7 KLA  * 

Named  large  unit  operations,  16  KLA 
Company  size  operations,  4 KIA 
Small  unit  operations  ■,  16  KIA 

July  20  - 26  (108  KLA) 

Ansy  helicopter  detonated  land  mine  in  Kien  Tuong  province,  9 KLA 

Rifle  company  and  reconnaissance  "platoon  engaged  an"  enemy  force  near  A Shau, 

Secondary  explosion  downed  helicopter  near  Eien  Ho*,  2 KIA  5 KIA 

Rifle  company  engaged  enemy  company  south  of  Quang  Ngai,  4.  KLA 

Named  large  unit  operations,  27  KIA 

Small  unit  contacts,  15  KIA 

Enemy  small  unit  assaults,  1 KIA 


o 


Source:  NMCC  Operational  Summary 
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July  27  - Anrust  2 (139  KIA.) 

Marine  helicopter  on  iwdcvac  shot  down  during  take  off  south  of  Danang,  11  KIA 
Eneny  force  south  of  P.-ir.ang  attacked  a Marine  rifle  platoon,  6 KIA 
Airmobile  infantry  company  bit  by  two  enemy  platoons  near  A Shau,  8 KIA 
Three  Army  conmanier  tr*t'ajed  enemy  forces  25  miles  vest  of  Salmon,  9 KIA. 

Marine  Air-evac  he  lie  op:,  or  shot  down  by  anti-tank  grenade,  3 KIA 
famed  larno  unit  operations,  35  KIA 
Company  sice  operations,  15  KIA 
unit  operations,  19  KIA 

August  3-9  (98  KIA) 

Airmobile  rifle  company  received  heavy  fire  in  landing  2 one  southwest  or 
Chu  Lai,  5 KIA 

Marine  rifle  company  engaged  two  enemy  companies,  4 KIA 

Rifle  company  engaged  enemy  forces  east  of  Bien  lloa,  3 KIA 

Enemy  sappers  struck  Cam  Ranh  Air  Base  with  satchel  charges,  ?.  KIA 

Earned  large  unit  operations,  32  KIA 

Company  size  operations , 3 VIA 

finnan  unit  operations,  9 KIA 

August  10-16  (244  KIA) 

Two  separate  Marine  rifle  platoons  in  Con  Thien  area  attacked  by  two  company  enemy 
force  while  in  night  defensive  position,  19  KIA 

Rifle  ^"y  attacked  by  enemy  forces  at  night  in  central  Tay  Hinh  province,  4 KIA 
Enemy  mortars  struck  rifle  company  near  Tay  Winn,  3 KIA 

A Marine  infantry  battalion  engaged  a large  enemy  force  southwest  of  Parang,  15  KIA 
An  Amy  cavalry  troop  h.  artillery  battalion  position  southeast  of  Danang  assaulted 
by  enemy  forces , 7 KIA 

Enemy  force  attacked  an  infantry  brigade  base  carp  in  3inh  Long,  7 KIA 

Ground  and  mortar  attack  on  infantry  battalion  perimeter  in  Tay  Ninh,  13  KIA 

An  Army  helicopter  was  shot  down  northwest  of  Saigon,  7 KIA 

Army  helicopter  near  ftuang  Ngai  downed  on  a troop  carry  mission,  10  KIA 

Named  large  unit  operations,  31  KIA 

Ccnpany  size  operations,  19  KIA 

a»»n  unit  operations,  9 KIA 

Enemy  ground  assaults,  22  KIA 

Enemy  attacks  by  fire,  3 KIA 

August  17-23  (190  KIA)  „ v ’ 

Enemy  forces  and  mortars  struck  an  infantry  fire  support  base,  3 KIA 
Helicopter  was  brought  down  by  ground  fire  west  of  Chu  Lai,  7 KIA' 

Mechanized  rifle  company  engaged  en-ay  force  in  Hau  Nghia,  5 KIA 

Marine  rifle  company  engaged  an  "enemy  forc<».  6*KIA  • 

Named  large  unit  operations,  32  KIA 

Company  « ize  operations , 3 KIA  ■ • ’ ' 

Small  unit  operations,  4 KIA 

Enemy  ground  assaults,  4 KIA 

Enemy  attacks  by  fire,  3 KIA 

Enemy  anti-aircraft  fire,  4 KIA 
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Table  5 cho*s  the  official  (released  to  press)  combat  death  figure* 
for  the  9 week  period  by  weapon  cause.  Small  urns  sod  nines  /booby  traps  accounted 
for  about  half  (45,!)  of  the  US  cor.bat  deaths  during  the  period. 


TA5I.S  5 


US  COMBAT  DEATHS  BY  V.T.AIO.;  CAUSZ 


(June  c'i 


Weapons  Cause 
Small  Arms 
Grenades 

Mine s/Booby  traps 
Arty,  Rocket,  Mortar 
Fragment  a 
Other 
Total 


August  £3, 

Deaths 

i of  Total 

427 

29 

65 

4 

306 

20 

160 

11 

258 

IT 

283 

19 

IE99 

100 

l)S  deaths  from  mines  and  booby  traps  tend  to  remain  ait  about  the  Base 
levels,  lull  or  not,  and  seem  to  be  the  kind  of  deaths  most  under  US  control. 

Ibis  is  because  mines  and  booby  traps  are  passive  weapons,  seldom  requiring  t 
anyone  to  operate  them,  and  they  inflict  casualties  only  vixen  friendly  forces 
operate  in  an  area  where  they  have  been  set.  There  is  some  evidence  that 
deaths  from  this  cause  tend  to  fluctuate  slightly  in  the  same  direction  as 
measures  of  the  US  tempo  of  operations.  For  example,  when  US  battalion  days 
, of  operation  decline , US  mine/booby  trap  deaths  tend  to  decline.  Such  deaths  also 
declined  markedly  in  CTZ  as  US  forces  withdrew. 

As  expected,  US  deaths  frees  enemy  rockets  and  mortars  tend  to  fluctuate 
more  with  enemy  activity.  As  enemy  indirect  fire  attacks  declined  in  the  lull, 

US  deaths  from  artillery,  racket  and  mortar  fire  declined- in  similar  fashion. 

‘ US  combat  deaths  from  small  arms  do  not  .show  as  clear  a relationship  with 
_ US  and  anejqy_ activities  as  the  categories  above.  . Here,  the  US  deaths  appear 
to  be  related  to  a mixture  of  the  tempo'  of  enemy'  ground  attacks  and  fire  fights 
initiated  by  US  forces. 

Table  10  in  the  annex  shows  US  combat  deaths  by  weapon  cause  for  each  of 
tha  9 weeks,  and  for  each  corps  area.  , 
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C.  US  COMBAT  PKA’TBT,  BY  t^TIT 

^ ‘ ..  / 

'2'\  Sable  6 shows  that  over  0OJo  of  the  US  conbat  deaths  in  Vietnam  during 

July  and  August  cane  from  US  Anay  and  Marine  itajor  ccnbat  units  (previous 
- studies  of  long  tsra  US  KIA  patterns  L*vt.  shown  thc.i  about  6c£  of  all  US  c^bst 
deaths  in  Vietnam  consistently  occur  in  icaneuver  battalions).  Marine  units 
accounted  for  l3,t  of  the  total  and  Army  unite  61,'.  The  balance  of  the  deaths 
cam  from  US  Amy  advisers.  Special  Forces  and  other  Anay  units,  plus  Air 
. Force  and  Kavy  KIA. 


As  expected,  the  3 units  vith  the  cast  casualties  were  in  the  I Corps 
area.  In  order,  they  were  the  Anerical  Division  (192  KIA  or  133  of  SVN  total), 
the  1st  Marine  Division  (153  KIA  - 11**),  ana  the  101st  Airborne  Division  (lid 
KIA  - 10&).  Table  11  in  the  Annex  shews  the  US  combat  deaths  by  zna,jor  US 
unit  and  corps  area  for  each  of  the  9 weeks. 


TABLE  6 

US  COMBAT  DEATHS  BY  UIIIT 
. ‘(June  22  - August  23,  1969)  ; 

Primary  CTS 

Deaths  % at  SVN  Total  Of  Ooeration 


Marines 


1st  Division 

158 

10,6 

I 

. 3rd  Division 

99 

6.6 

• I 

9th  Amphibious  Bde 

Subtotal 

14 

271 

isii 

I 

A St 

Divisions 

101st  Abn  (Airmobile) 

148 

9.9 

L 

Aaerical 

192 

12.8 

I 

1st  Cavalry 

l4o 

9.3 

in 

, 25th  Inf entry 

122 

8.1. 

in 

9th  Infantry 

57 

3.8 

in  & IV 

1st  Infantry 

86 

5.7 

in 

■ 1th  Infantry 

.57 

3.8  • 

n 

t Brigades  & Raiments 

* . , 

lltb’  Arad  Cavalry 

•'  42 

■ . • : . 

• 2.8  ' 

in 

199th  Infantry 

• 34  * 

’ 

2.3- 

in 

- — 173rd  Airborne  * “ **"  T * - 

*37  * 

• 2*5  * • 

r*I  . 

1st  Brigade  (5th  Inf  Div) 

35 

2.3 

I 

3rd  Brigade  ( 82nd  Ah'*'  *iv) 

• 11 

.7  . 

in 

Subtotel 

Wi 

, 

64.1  ■ • 

Other  KIA  . 

26? 

17.8 

. 

TOTAL 

1499 

100 
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I CIS 
i i'isnj  m 
Thua  Thien 
Quang  L'-ia 
Quang  Tin 
Quang  Bgal 
Total 

ii  cts 

Blnh  Dinh 
Koatua 
Plelku 
Riu  Yea 
Blnh  Thuan 
Other  V 
Total 

III  CTZ 
Fhuoc  Lang 
Long  Khanh 
Blnh  Thy 
Blah  Long 
Thy  Hinh 
Ftnh  Duong 
Ul*  blnh 
Blen  Hon 
Fhuoc  TUy 
Long  An 
Hau  Nghla 

Total 

IV  CTZ 

Dinh  Tuong 
Clan  Bo* 

Clan  Phong 
Clan  Tuong 
?lnh  Dlnh 
Other  */ 

Total 

Arngr  and  Marina 
Hot  Tabulated 

Stay  and  Air  Force 
Total 
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~ TABLE  7 


US  ARM 

r AM) 

PAR  IKS  COMSAT 

S BY 

fsovikce 

i,  t c r 

Wntf'4  r.i 

tttugt 

If  9f 

Juno 

July 

Aug 

SIB  oJT 

K 1 

C 

12 

12 

26 

2 

-2 

16 

SI 

Total 

Te^al 

35 

17 

11 

ii 

5 

14 

3 

30 

12 

143 

9-5 

iU 

4 

s 

31 

13 

12 

11 

12 

12 

117 

7.6 

23 

15 

22 

22 

9 

43 

12 

40 

39 

226 

15.1 

16 

13 

18 

7 

8 

2 

6 

9 

9 . 

85 

5.9 

14 

25 

o 

21 

10 

n 

7 

56 

2)1 

148 

9.> 

102 

75 

&3 

92 

k-j 

Cur 

*♦6 

117 

101 

722 

46.  a 

4 

2 

9 

6 

3 

11 

7 

10 

1 

53 

3-5 

6 

4 

5 

6 

4 • 

• • 

2 

■ 4; 

2 

33 

2.2 

6 

3 

6 

2 

2 

1 

4 

1 

1 

26 

1.7 

- 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

6 

.4 

1 

1 

5 

4 

- 

- 

1 

4 

4 

20 

1.3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

i 

- 

<? 

.5 

19 

lo 

2& 

21 

9 

13 

17 

22 

9 

146 

9.7 

3 

4 

3* 

5 

« ' 

. 

2 

4 

1 

22 

. 1.5 

9 

3 

7 

3 

1 

1 

1 

5 

5 

35 

2.3 

aa 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

a.  • 

2 

.1 

1? 

5 

8 

3 

6 

2 

3 

20 

17 

76 

5.1 

32 

15 

3 

24 

8 

3 

2 

35 

18 

140 

yo 

24 

9 

15 

7 

3 

13 

8 

. 19 

13 

111 

7.4 

- 

- 

■ • 5 

« ■ 

- 

. 4* 

1 

6 

.4 

1 

• £ 

2 ' 

- 

' - 

- 

1 

■ 1 

3 

10 

.7 

1 

• 

- 

l 

ea 

•» 

aa 

2 

.1 

6 

7 

7 

. 4 

6 

1 

2 

_ 

5 

38 

2.5 

8 

6 

4 

2 

ii 

lU 

.10  _ 

a_ 

— 4_ 

£Z_ 

4.«; 

“55 — 

51 

49 

53 

37. 

35 

29 

92 

67 

509 

33.9 

5 

3 

3 

3 

5 

1 

2 

1 

2 

25 

1.7 

3 

1 

- 

- . 

• 

m 

4 

.3 

2 

ea 

- 

• - 

- . 

1 

- 

3 

.2 

1 

4 

- 

- 

7 

■ 

- 

2 

14 

.9 

• 

— 

• 

- 

- 

• 

. . - 

«P . 

«• 

• 

• 

1 

- 

2 

- 

1 

' • 

- ,-l 

C 

^3. 

11 

T" 

3 

5 

12 

' 2 

. 3 • 

, 1 

5 

51 

3.4 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

" 2 

. 1 

5 

3 

20. 

1.3 

12 

5 

1 

7 

3 * 

5_ 

6 

:T 

5 - 

' - 53, 

W 

241 

153 

148 

180 

108 

139 

96 

244 

190 

1499 

100 

Source:  Army  - EAM  Casualty  File  Data  Cards.  Uarlae  - yaw  1300, 
a/  Provinces  which  have  only  an  occasional  KIA  have  been  grouped  into  "Other". 
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TABLF  6 

US  COMEAT  DEATHS  - TOT/L  SVTT  a / 
from  Friendly  Initiated  Actions: 

Largo  Unit 


(Battalion  or 

Larger) 

Week 

. Clear  i 

Rccon  in 

Sub 

Ending 

Search 

Force 

Screening 

Total 

l6  Aug 

67 

71 

138 

9 Aug 

42 

16 

58 

2 Aug 

53 

35 

68 

26  JU1 

34 

15 

1 

50 

19  JU1 

62 

35 

• - . 

97 

12  Jui 

55 

.26 

: 91 

5 Jul 

5* 

40 

1. 

93 

28  Jun 
Subtotal 

44 

“W" 

■ ■ --dh 

IT  • ■ • 

82 

. 5§r 

Snail  Unit 
(Company  or  Smaller) 


Week 

Eeeon  & 

Sub 

Ending 

Ambush 

Sweep 

Patrol 

Total 

16  Aug 

7 

7 

9 Aug 

1 

1 

..  2 • 

2 Aug 

1 

3 

4 

26  Jul 

' 0 

0 

19  Jul ' 

1 

1 

12  Jul 

6 

2 

8 

5 Jbl. 

1 

1 

28  Jun, 

1 

2 

4- 

Subtotal 

3 

12 

11 

26 

Frc®  Srteey  Initiated  Actions 

* . 

Week 

Harassing 

Attack  By  . 

Sub 

Ending ■ 

. Fire 

Mining  . • Fire 

Assault 

. Aicbush 

■'  Total 

.16  Aug  . 

< - 5.  . 

,3  . 

: - 13Tr*» 

- 2 . 

158  r 

9 Aug  . 

10 

2 

* ■ 

12 

2 Aug  • 

20 

■ 6 •• 

•r  . • * 

* * 

23 

26  Jul  ' 

26  . 

- ■ 7 '•  *■ 

1 

. 8 

• '1  . 

■ 43 

19  Jul 

22 

10 

S 

1 

39 

12  JUl 

35 

17 

1 

. 5 

> 

6-2 

5 Jul 

12 

3 

3 

6 

?4 

26  Jun 

34 

4 

4 . 

23 

1 

66 

Subtotal 

170  “ - 

* sT  IT 

179  • 

9 

a/  Battlefield  KIA  fignrecpp.jT  jnr  r '-t-  which  ere  not  the  same  as  fljr— 

~ released  to  the  frets  wJiiNuLi’l  because  of  different  accounting  !"  r-;  - 

and  preliminary  nature  of  the  data. 
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TABLE  9 

113  COMBAT  PEAKS  - BY  CTZ  a/ 
From  Friendly  Initiated  Actions 

Largs  Unit 

(Battalion  or  Larger) 
Clear  & Recon  in 

CTZ  Search  Force  Screening 


Sub 

Total 


Subtotal 


Anbush 

3 


Small  Unit 
(Ccmpan:  or  smaller) 


Recoa  & 
Sweep 


Patrol 

11 


Sub 

Total 


Friendly 

Total 


Subtotal  3 

From  Enemy  Initiated  Actions 


CTZ 

Harr  ass  ing 
Fire 

Mining 

Attack  by 
Fire 

Assault 

Ambush 

• Enemy 
Total 

Grand 

Total 

I 

lfi 

k 

, . ‘a 

9 

.88 

. 3.  ' • 

120 

501 

II 

23 

5 1 

2>  • 

6 

. 2 ■ 

• 38 

8? 

in 

121  . 

Mr 

' 7 

85. 

.*  4 ; 

' 264 

. *£5G  „ 

iv . 

10 

> 

10 

10  . 

Subtotal 

I?0  ' 

IB" 

1 w 

-9- 

W%2  : 

1155 

a/  Battlefield  KIA  figures  vhicb  are  not  the  same  as  figures  released  to  the 
press  because  of  different  accounting  periods. 
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TA1*LE  10 

U3  Aa"Y  A?T.  MARl:fE  CCKBAT  DEATHS  B7  VFAPCT  CAPCE 
™"  (For  Vo.ek  Er.uirig)  ~ 


X CTE 

Small  Arad 
Grenade 

Mines,  booby  trap* 
Arty,  rocket,  nortar 
Fragments 
Other 

Total 

IX  nra 

- Snail  Anas 
Grenada 

Mines,  booby  traps 
Arty,  rocket,  aorta r 
Fragments 
Other 

Total 


III  CTZ 
Small  Aras 
Grenade 

Mluea,  booby  traps 
Arty,  rocket,  Bortar 
Fragments 


Small  Arms 
Grenada 

Mines,  booby  traps 
Arty,  rocket,  mortar 
Fragments 
Other 

Total 

Army  4 Marine  net  tab 
Harr  and  Air  Force 


June 

in 

July 

5 

12 

J2 

26 

ilia 

2 

2 

lo 

12 

27 

23 

18 

28 

21 

24 

17 

42 

35 

4 

12 

7 

1 

1 

6 

7 

6 

8 

19 

23 

£3 

23 

10 

It 

12 

14 

16 

t4 

10 

a 

6 

- 

5 

1 

31 

15 

7 

6 

9 

22 

k 

15 

1 

17 

10 

-.81— 

6 

,2 

12 

4 

IV 

V 21 

73 

68 

>2 

~5T 

82 

40 

117 

ua 

14 

14 

21 

3 

15 

id 

25 

19 

- 

1 

2 

1 

*1 

.1  ■ 

3 

1 

13 

7 

14 

13 

2 

3 

IB 

7 

7 

3 

3 

8 

1 

3 

9 

8 

8 

15 

10 

10 

n 

8 

18 

22 

m 

U 
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US  AUNT  A?g>  KAFtrre  CTKVT  U-'t*nC  EY  ' TT 
\Tcr  Vi"tX  tedln^} 


X_cra 


Areriral  Div 
lOJst  Ata  Div  a/ 
l-,t  Bie,  5tn  Inf  Dlv 
173rd  Abu  Die  b/ 

Marin* 

1st  MAP  Div 
3rd  XAR  Dir 
9th  Marin*  top  Bde 

. Other  c/ 

Total 

II  CTZ 

4th  Iaf  Div 

lOlat  Abu  Dlv  tj 
173rd  Ate  Bde  T»/ 
Otter  Army  c/ 

Total 


1? 

J2 

26 

2 

c 

dL 

16 

£1 

10 

23 

13 

17 

3 

3i 

44 

21 

34 

15 

13 

.16 

13 

12 

l 

L 

- 

7 

3 

3 

_ 

- 

m 

■ - 

• 

- 

2 

9 17 

10  10 


7 31 

5 7 

i a 


3 

a u 
i i 
12  16 


"*T 

53 

37 

35 

29 

92 

3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

4 

9 

1 . 

1 

• 

j- 

* 

12 

2 

3. 

1 

. 1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

5 

' 1 

"j 

. ? 

5 

6 

7 

14d" 

~hxi  ' 

106 

U9 

£h4  '■ 

19? 

12.5 

X44 

9.6 

35 

2-2 

2 

.1 

158 

10.5 

99 

14 

6.6 

1.0 

722 

48.2 

140 

9.4 

86 

5.7 

27 

i.b 

122 

8.1 

11 

.7 

2 

.1 

■ 34 

2.3 

42 

2.3 

45 

7.C 

509 

33-5 

30 

2.0 

21 

-44 

lat  Cav  Dir 
lat  Inf  Dir  22 

3rd  Bde,  9 Inf  Dir  6 

25th  Inf  Dir  26 

82nd  AbO  Div  1 

101a t Ate  Dir  a/ 

199th  It.  In f Bde  4 

11  And  . Car  Re«t  9 

Otter  Aray  c/  2 

Total  96 

. / CTZ 

' 1 A 2 Bde  9 Inf  Dir  *9 

Otter  Amy  _2 

. Total  IT 

An*  & Murine  Bet  T*bi/  1 

Bayy  and  Air  Force  wJSm 

Total  KU  _ 241 


n Aray-Adfotact  General'*  individual  casualty  report*  (punched  card*). 
Marine  - Fora  1200'*. 

The  ldst  Airborne  i«  baaed  in  I CTZ.  ttwever,  eoae  casualties  are  reported 
in  other  CIS's  fer  tala  unit. 

The  173rd  Airborne  la  based  5 n II  CTZ  but  anaetiaca  operates  in  I CTZ. 

Other  includes  non  in  support  units,  advisers,  special  forces,  etc. 

Those  Aray  and  Karine  KXA  for  which  detailed  data  *aa  not  available. 
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as  cow  at.  mm  patterns  m cctostr 

Simmy.  Paring  October  190$,  US  ccrbat  deaths  dropped  to  their  Icveet 
level L aunoe  October  1308,  tut  the  pattern s follou  thoee  of  July  and  August. 
Combat  deaths  in  IV  Cone  fell  to  practically  sere  following  rrdcpio’jncr.t  cf 
the  9th  Division  Lriaades.  VS  KJA  in  IT  Cores  declined  the  least,  and  tee 
VS  4th  Infantry  Division  and  ITSrd  Airborne  brigade  suffered  about  the  ears 
ecnl.at  deaths  in  October  eo  they  did  in  July  arid  in  August.  Ccnix/t  deaths 
from  mines  and  hoo'y  trope  drooped  ehcroly  in  October , perhaps  from  lets 
enemy  traps  being  set  and/or  a slaver  pace  of  US  operations.  US  combat  death* 
can  be  expected  to  increase  in  November  \f  past  patterns  persist. 


o 


US  KIA  By  Area.  Table  1 shows  that  our  combat  deaths  la  IV  Corps  have 
averaged  only  T a week  during  the  month  of  October  as  s result  of  US  troop 
withdrawals  and  the  low  level  of  enemy  activity.  Overall  levels  of  ITS  Army 
and  Marine  combat  deaths  are  down  sharply  In  all  corps  areas.  The  distribu- 
tion ef  KCA  among  the  Corps  is  similar  to  the  July-August  period  with  a slight 
percentage  shift  from  1 Corps  to  II  Corps. 

TABLE  1 

. Qg  AKKI  ASP  MARINE  CCM3AT  D2AT?S  BY  CIS  - 1#>9 
' (weekly  average) 


I CTZ 

ii  cm 
in  cm 
iv  cm 

Ncn-CTZ 

Total 


June  22 

- August  23 

September  28 

- October 

# 

I 

Number 

— H — 

Number 

S 

• 

V 

1 

80 

■ 50 

35 

47 

5. 

| 

16 

10 

10 

13 

>■ 

| 

57 

35 

26 

35 

1 

c 

4 

1 . 

•I 

| 

T5T 


75 


0 


The  provinces  which  account  for  about  T/i  of  US  CCA  during  each  period 
are  shown  in  Table  2.  The  I Corps  provinces  of  Thus  Thien  and  Quang  Tin  have 
fallen  from  the  list  in  October,  and  the  II  Corps  provinces  of  Binh  Dinb  shi 
Pleiku  have  been  added.  The  U Corps  provinces  were  added  not  because  US  com- 
bat deaths  increased  there,  but  because  they  did  not  decline  as  sharply  as  in 
the  reat-of.  the  .country.  _Triis  jmay  reflect  the  relatively  low  level  of  combat 
there  already .i/  • * *' 

US  cembat  deaths  were  more  concentrated  in  October,  with  the  top  9 pro- 
vinces accounting  for  of  US  Army  and  Marine  KIA  instead  of  75t-  in  July  sr.l 
August.  US  withdrawals  from  IV  Corp3  and  re-adjustments  in  I Corps  undoubtedly 
caused  part  of  this  concentration,  although  the  enemy  may  have  contracted  hie 
.own  area  of  operations  somewhat  during  the  October  lull. 


¥ 


The  action  around  the  Bn  Prang  C3BG  Camp  in  Tuc  Lap  province  had  ©ot  begun 
during  the  time  period  covered  in  this  study. 
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TABLE  2 

raovr; c.r  mm  trj  ashy  alt*  vaxivc  pf^th  rates  - 1963 

(wvealy  ave r^gr j 


■June  Z2 

- A-ir  .st  ?3 

September  ?8  - 

O'tob-: 

Niui.b  <f.r 

Humber 

% 

I CTZ 

Q’laTK  Trl 

16 

10 

10 

1L 

Thus  Thlen 

13 

8 

(2) 

_ 

Quang  Nan 

25 

15 

U 

15 

Quang  Tin 

10 

6 

(2) 

*uang  Ngai 

16 

10 

10 

Tl 

II  CTZ 
“"ST3  Dinh 

' Pleiku^ 

III  CTZ 

V.  Blnh  Long  ) 
Tay  Hinh 
Blnh  Duong 
Man  Rghla 
Total 


fWbera  in  parenthesis  shown  for  reference  only  - not  Included  In  totals. 

US  KIA  by  Vct.on  C^-e.  Table  3 shows  that,  while  no  major  change  occurred 
In  the  distribution  of  US  Artjy  and  Karine  combat  deaths  among  weapons  censes  be- 
tween July-August  and  October,  US  KIA  from  mines  and  booby  traps  have  dropped 
sharply. 


0 


TABLE  3 

UB  ARMY  AND  MARINE  C0?<3AT  DHATK3  BY  WEAPOM  CAUSE  - IS 
(weekly  average ) 


Weapons  Caus  j 
Small  arms 
Grenade a 

Mlr.es/booby  traps 
Arty,  rocket,  mortar 
Fragments 
Other 
Total 


June  22 
Humber 


just  T\ 
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September  ?.Q  - October 
Humber  i 


29  ' 
7 

23 

11 

17 


■> 

or> 


4 


CG 


- Previously  ve  report  od‘  that  mine  und  bool;.;  trap  KIA  remained  relatively 
constant  dt.-pite  the  level  of  enemy  activity.^'  H.wev^r,  Table  4 Indicates 
that,  as  the  lull  coat  i:;u-  d after  July,  t*:e  nvs.'.J.r  of  US  KIA  from  air.**  cji  i 
tooty  traps  declined  in  all  four  Corps  urer.s. 

TAELS  4 


US  Arty 

«>.r.  1 Marine 

FTA  frt-s  Mine  nr.  t 

Booty  Trans 

ehiy  Average) 

• 

June 

August 

October 

i ctz 

21 

20 

IS 

10 

II  CT2 

4 . 

...  5 

k 

2 

m ctz 

11 

12 

3 

C 

IV  CTZ 

5 

1 

1 

6 

Countrywide 

41 

20 

17 

The  reason  for  this  decline  is  tot  dear,  The  17  Corps  aecliue  la  directly 
traceable  to  US  troop  vitr^dravals , and  some  of  the  I Corps  decline  may  be  as 
well.  Other  explanation*)  offered  include:  (l)  the  population  is  lees  receptive 
now  to  having  the  VC  place  mines  and  booby  traps  in  tbeir  areas,  (2)  US  forces 
hr.vc  chanced  their  nstltcd  of  operatic.* :s,  and  (3)  enemy  fores*  a ay  have  set  fever 
vines  and  booby  traps  during  the  lull  meat ho. 


i Weekly  figures  for  October  show  & rising  trend  for  mine  and  booby  trap  deaths 

in  all  Corps  areas,  except  IV  Corps.  US  KIA  from  this  cause  tve-aged  about  13 
t,  week  during  che  first  two  weeks  of  October  and  21  u.  week  during  the  last  two. 
This  rise  coincided  with  ir. creased  enemy  preparation  of  the  battlefield  and  pre- 
sumably increased  friendly  operations.  For  now,  we  conclude  that  the  drop  in 
mine  and  booby  trap  combat  deaths  was  du-  tc  -he  reduced  level  of  enemy  and 
friendly  activity  rather  than  any  f'inna*,.enti.>.  shifts  in  attitudes  toward  the  VC. 

UP  KIA  by  Unit-.  Table  5 tbovs  that  Marine  cemoat  units  accounted  for  a 
slightly  higher  percenter  of  id\  in  Oct  ewer,  compared  with  the  July-August 
period.  As  expected..  3rd  Itarine  Division  couba-  deaths  have  declined  sharply 
~ . with  redeployment.  The  $lb  Amphibious  Brigade  (HI  gAF  ) C*  have  increased 

' primarily  because  of  actions  involving  combined  action  pin.  is  which  report  to 
. this  unit.  • ' -'I  .-'*■• 


• Among  Army  divisions",  -the  101  su  Airborne  Division  deaths  have,  plunged 
from  their  July-August  level.  Tne  7 lib  Armored  Cavalry  and  loot'n  Inf an try  divi- 
sion had  very  few  KIA  in  October,  and  the  yth  Division  combat  deaths  .Vrupf-*-' 
sharply  after  redeployment.  On  the  other  nand ; both  the  4th  Infantry  Division 
uea  the  173rd  Airborne  Division  in  II  Corps  have  maintained  the  sane  rn*c  of  KIA 
in  October  as  in  the  susmer;  they  now  account  for  almost  15>  of  all  US  KIA,  versus 
only  in  July  and  August. 

1/'  See  "’US  Ccroat  Deaths  in  Vietnam,”  UUA  Analysis  R:-xnt,  S-ptenber  lyi>~,  p 16. 
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US  ATMY  AID  MAS3KF,  <V-AT  DEAH?S  B'f  UMIT  - CATS  CF  REPOST 
{Vctrixy  Average) 


June  g?-A\i;mst 
Ku-.ter  ~j 


23 


Marines 

lot  Division 
3rd  Division 
9th  Amphibious  Bde 
Subtotal 


Amy 

Divisions 

lClst  Abn  (Airmobile) 

Aaeriral 

1st  Cavalry 

25th  Infantry 

9th  Infantry 

1st  Infantry 

4tb  Infantry 


Brigades  fe  Reotlsenta 
11th  Ansi  Cavalry 
199th  Infantry 
173rd  Airborne 
1st  Bde  (5th  Inf  Div) 
3rd  Bdfc  (82nd  Abn  Div) 
Subtotal 


Other  Any  A Karine  KIA 
Eavy  and  Air  Force  KIA 
Total 


September  26- October  23 

K-niber  it  " 


18 

10.3 

9 

11.3 

11 

6.6 

4 

5*0 

2 

1.2 

4 



31 

J‘  18.6 

17 

2l.» 

16 

9.9 

4 

5.0 

21 

12.8 

8 

10.1 

16 

9.3 

8 

.10.1 

14 

8.1 

9 

11.3 

6 

3.8 

.5 

.6 

10 

5.7 

3 

3.8 

6 

3*8 

7 

8.9 

5 

2.8 

.5 

.6 

4 

2.3 

.5 

.6 

4 

2.5 

4 

5.0 

4 

2.3 

3 

3.8 

1 

.7 

1 

' *. 

1.3 

107 

— urs~ 

533 

5I7i 

24 

14.4 

10 

12.6 

5 

3.0 

4 

5.0 

m— 

79-5 
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T'w:  patients  of  Vi'  and  FVilAF  combat  deaths  suggests  that  tha  burden  of  eon- 
.'iii  yes  rdd.fi ini  _*Vw(  Vi'  femes  tc  I'VdAF  during  the  Septerhcr-iiovamler  period. 

»jr  combat  -i  ' averaged  y,#  per  week  during  Zept^aher-Ovtobor-IIov'cnccr , th- 
lowest  rate  in  > yarn,  ant  only  tL\-  cf  th«  r»t-’  (i’?U)  cCr  tha  first  8 r. or.thc  of 
l«6f*.  In  contrast,  RTTAr  cum.  at  deaths  have  remains l high,  at  30*  per  v_-.K  ;\r 
C ~ptcr.b  r-C -tcib-  - r-.'.o v.r.L • r . o-.jcpur-rd  to  a rate  of  373  per  vsc-4  luring  January- 
Augufit.  graph  oni  table.) 

In  llevcBber,  U3  deaths  increased  2T«*  RVIIAF  deaths  555,  and  enemy  deaths 
3V  over  October.  The  large  P.VWAF  Increase  tends  to  support  intelligence  report 
and  enei»\y  incident  statistics,  which  both  indicate  increasing  enejv  emphasis  on 
targeting  RVTIAF  units. 

The  casualty  patterns  Indicate  that  the  coabat  burden  vas  shifting  to  P.vTtAT 
during  the  Sept«aber-Uov**aber  period.  However,  this  «ay  have  been  due  more  to 
heavier  en*.yy  targeting  of  RVTJAF  than  to  RVKAF  going  on  the  offensive. 


(W’-ekly  A.erngu) 

I 

Jan 

F'b 

Mnr 

1/SJ 

Ar.r  May 

J'ill 

Jbl 

Ausr 

r.-p 

Oct 

JiCV 

IJ3  KIA 

17* 

oJTm 

zyr 

15?  ?75 

?57 

ICT 

ISO 

m 

”35 

Icjr 

R'.T.’AF  KIA 

320 

455 

>*07 

346  444 

370 

293 

3^4 

4io 

20-* 

314 

Enemy  KIA 

247** 

3%.? 

4472 

339?  3939 

3926 

2312 

2794 

24ig 

1975 

2716 
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US  CQy 3 AT  Dt'ATiiS  AND  VCWDM 

SvmcuT.u  Path  US  eanthct  death*  cr.d  itc'tnded  declined  durinp  23C9,  but 
the  ratio  of  uounded  to  killed  increased  Btr.ad.ilu  during  the  fin it  3 quarter* 
of  1969.  The  rise  probably  n terra  from  inercaoed  mum  use  of  attacks  b'j 
fire,  booby  ivare  cr.d  carper  taatiec.  .‘ton-anbet  deaths  accounted  for  3i~ 
of  all  US  death*  in  SVU  during  the  4th  quarter}  27%  of  such  death*  in  Oot-l<oo 
1969  ccne  from  helicopter  ceashe*. 

Table  1 indicates  that  the  ratio  of  Ud  wounded  to  killed  iucrcased  in 
1969  over  1963.  Moreover,  the  ratios  increased ' steadily  through  the  first 
3 quarters  of  19S9  and  then  dropped  slightly  during  the  4th  quarter.  .Exam- 
ination of  monthly  and  weekly  figures  Indicates  that  the  ration  vary  signi- 
ficantly from  month  to  month  and  free  week  to  week.  Frcsa  August  to  September 
the  total  WIA/KX&  ratio  went  from  6.6  to  11.4,  for  example.  At  present  we 
have  no  explanation  for  tbw  wide  monthly  and  weekly  swings,  tout  they  are 
probably  related  to  defects  and  delays  in  the  reporting  syatea  and  to  the 
tempo  and  type  of  enemy  activity. 


C). 


TABLE  1 

RATIO  OF  US  WOUHDiS  TO  KIA 


Totals  (000) 

Total  VIA 
Hospitalised  VIA 
US  KIA 
Ratios 

Total  UlA/lQA 
Hospitalized  HIA/KZA 


1968 

1969 

I2§2 

litr 

S*r:.- 

3Qtr 

4ortr 

92.8 

7C.1 

19.4 

25.0 

16.7 

9.0 

46.8 

32.9 

8.3 

12.3 

8.1 

4.2 

14.6 

95 

3.2 

3.2 

1.9 

1.2 

6.4 

7.4 

6.1 

7.8 

8.8 

7.5 

3.2 

3.5 

2.5 

3.8 

4.3 

3-5 

O 


However,  the  higher  VIA/KLA  ratio  in  1969  «*y  **  partially  explained  by 
Table  2,  which  indicates  that  fragr-ent  type  wounds  are  now  accounting  for 
mi>at  of  the  US  coebat  d-  — hs.in  1969.  From  January  1&67  through  September 
1368,  enemy  smell  a”  a accounted  for  about  half  of  the  VS  KIA,  with  fragment* 
and  other  causes  c counting  fop  the  pther  .half ..  In  the  last  half  of  19o9_> 
p arms  fire  accounted  for  only  30*  of  the  US  KIA  with  fronts  and  other 
causes  acecv  Jsg  for  the  rest.  Thus, “3  suspect  that  the  higher  ratio  of 
US  VIA  to  *CA  in  i9c9  is  related  to  increased  encoy  uje  of  attacks  by  fire, 
bobby  traps,  and  sapper  tactic*. 
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TABLE  2 


' US  AF>!Y  ANTi  ytp.1V.?.  CC.^AT  DEATHS 
B*x  W..Ai-0*»»  CAi’gg 
(Verccntasc) 


Jan  67- Sep  £8 

22  Jun  69- 
3C  Sep  69 

Cat  69 -5 “c  6? 

Small  Arms 

49 

30 

29 

Era  pronto 

24 

Mine/booby  Trap 

18 

. 22*  ' 

Arty/Rocket/Mortar 

20 

12 

11 

Grenades 

3 

5 

, 4. 

Mi sc  Fragments 

KA 

iZ 

18 

Total 

W 

52 

55 

Other 

4 

18 

16 

\J. 


As  a sidelight.  Table  3 indicates  that  US  deaths  from  non- combat  causes 
have  remained  quite  constant  at  about  40  per  week  in  both  1968  and  1969.  Thus , 
as  ccnbet  deaths  hare  fallen,  non*cocbat  deaths  have  accounted  for  a steadily 
increasing  share  of  total  US  deaths  in  South  Victuals;  from  l4£  of  the  xotal 
in  1st  quarter  1569  to  334  in  the  fourth  quarter.  Stated  another  way,  US 
no a- combat  deaths  were  half  as  large  as  US  combat  deaths  In  the  4th  quarter. 


TABLE  3 


US  KCNC0--3AT  DEATHS 

^000} 


1968 

1969. 

1969 

lQtr 

2Qtr 

3Qtr 

4Qtr  ' 

Totals 

US  Hon  Hostile  Deaths 
US  K2A 

2.0 

14.6 

2.2 
9o_  I 

0.5 

3.2 

0.6  • 
M 

0.5 

. A.?_ 

0.6 

1.2 

Total  Deaths 

16.6 

H.7 

- j 

3-7 

3.8 

?.4 

l.tt 

Voo  Hostile  as 

4 of  Total  Deaths. 

12 

. 

19 

* 

14 

' 16 

21 

*•  . ■■ 

33 

'O 
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Table  4 shews  that  the  lending  cause  of  ron-hostile  deaths  In  VI etnas 
during  (Xtiber-?Jovecoer  1969  was  aircraft  crashes,  which  accounted  for  23  J 
of  all  .ion-hostile  deaths;  21  i of  such  deaths  -was  frost  helicopter  crashes.  (Kon- 
hostile  helicopter  crashes  killed  103  US  troons  In  Oetober-Soveaber,  coTtoared 
to  71  killed  in  combat  crashes.— the  cumulative  total  for  the  war  ic:  r.ou- 
coofcat— ih50  deaths,  ecr.bat — 1993  deaths.)  Other  major  causes  of  non-nostile 
deaths  in  0V7J  are  drevning  %r.d  suffocation,  illness  ar.d  disease,  accidental 
homicide,  and  vehicular  crashes;  together  with  aircraft  losses,  these  causes 
are  responsible  for  72%  of  non-hostile  deaths  in  recent  months. 


. TABLE  * 


US  NOW-HOSTII&  DEATHS  IS  SVH 
BY  CAUSE 


ST'S  ■■ 


CvTBulativc 


Major  Causes 

Air-r’ixed  Wing  544  8 42  U 

Air-Jfclo  1,347  20  103  27 

Total  Air  lTBSl  25  . “TEf  p 

flrowned/Suffocated  671  10  43  H 

Illness^/  615  9 39  10 

Accidental  Hoaiclue  554  8 29  7 

Vehicle  Losa/Crash  936  8 24  6 

subtotal  E",S57  5T  *~5Bo  7? 

Other  Causes  2,4ll  g6  107  . 28 

Total  -6,678  100  387  • 100 

a/  Includes  stroke,  heart  attack,  hepatitis,  malaria,  and  other  illnesses. 
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Currvtry.  During  the.  fcitr  month  period  from  2C  April  through  29  August 
19?0,  US  Aarry  ccrhat  deati s averaged  7v  per  week,  represent  (kii  SiZ  of  total 
US  deaths  in  Ccribat  deaths  declined  3CZ  duri*s>  the  second  half  of  the 

period  due  to  redo  :d  enemy  activity  oral  the  monsoon  rains  in  the  couth. 
tSt  I account e.i  for  of  the  Atni  deaths;  six  previwes,  four  of  them  in 
Ml  I,  account  a ‘ oe  7 JZ . T/:e  10]  at  and  America!  Divisions , both  opera  tinn 
in  M?  I, accounted  for  4SZ  of  all  the  Arrmi  Ma. 


The  major  canoes  of  dr  a tea  on  the  ground  xera  smalt  cans  fire  (ZOZ)  and 
tmng&  ard  booivi  ircrc  (P.OT.).  Helicopter  losses  accounted  for  a 29Z  share  cr 
US  Army  ^deaths  — up  sharply  from  1CC8-C9.  The  absolute  nuriter  of  deaths 
from  helicopters  this  year  is  above  the  comparable  periods  of  1968  (up  80Z) 
and  1969  ( uj>  40Z),  Helicopter  sorties  cod  losses  have  been  steady  over  the 
past  three  years,  despite  the  overall  decline  in  military  activity , indicating 
that  deaths  from  helicopter  ereshes  will  not  decline  appreciably  until  sorties 
decline . 

This  analysis  deals  only  with  US  Away  c achat  deaths  in  South  Vietnam. 

Ho  other  US  c cub  at  deatlas  are  covered  in  any  detail.  Combat  deaths  incurred 
in  Cambodia  are  excluded . The  analysis  concentrates  on  the  Army  deaths  because 
they  comprise  the  bulk  of  US  combat  deaths  in  South  Vietnam,  and  detailed  data 
on  them  are  readily  available  and  easily  retrievable  from  an  existing  computer 
file.  The  analysis  essentially  covers  the  4 month  period  of  May  through 
August  of  this  year. 

Table  1 shows  the  total  US  combet  deaths  in  SKA'  from  April  26-August  29, 
1970.  Army  personnel  account  for  84^6  of  the  deaths  in  SVK.  . 


TABLE  1 


US  DEATHS 

IN  SEA:  APSII.  26-AUGUST.  29, 

1970 

(Total  and  Weekly  Average) 

, ......  ... 

~ - 

Humber  Weekly  Average 

Cambodia  a / * 

362 

20 

Army  (Less  Cambodia) 

1266 

70 

Hevy 

. • 24  •*  " 

2 

USMC 

• iai..'- 

10 

AiJt-?ot‘ce 

Total  Deaths 

wr 

■*  2 - . 
IBT 

BVH  Deaths 

1509 

84 

Source;  OSD  (Comptroller). 

Note:  Those  data  differ  slightly  from  the  ABKZA  file  since  they  are 
based  on  reports-!  date  cf  death,  not  actual  date. 

’ a / All  deaths  in  Cambodia  are  assumed  to  be  kray  personnel.  A weekly 
average  is  shown  only  for  completeness  of  the  table. 
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US  Army  ooclxit  *li  ith3  In  fVTf  averactd  70  per  week  from  April  ?6  through 
August  7<j,  1970.  A;-  In  previous  years,  enucy  military  activity  was  low  in  July 

and  August  compared  %->  May  and  June.  As  a consequence,  US  .Army  combat  deaths 
were  29,1'  lower  In  July-August  than  in  May-June  ( 58/vcek  vs  82/veek). 

Where  US  Airy  Cm. hit  Deaths  Occur 

Six  provinces  accounted  for  about  70?,  of  the  US  Army  KIA  during  the  Kay- 
August  period.  Four  of  chera  arc  in  MR  I,  and,  by  themselves,  accounted  for 
over  half  of  the  countrywide  total,  as  .'town  in  fable  2. 


TABLE  2 : 

US  ARMY  CCMEAT  DEATHS  IN  SELECTED  RVN  PROm'CKS 
MAY-AUCUfiT  1970 


Weekly 
MR  Average 


Percent  of  RVN 
Total  (Army  onl 


Thua  Thien 

I 

15.1 

21.4 

Quang  Tin 

I 

9-3 

13.2 

Quang  Ngai 

X 

7.1 

10.1 

Quang  Tri 

Subtotal 

I 

ypi 

. 8.4 
53.1 

Binh  Dinh 

\ II 

6.8 

9.7 

Tay  Ninh 

6 Province  Total 

in 

4.9 

^971 

•*8 

RVN  Total 

70.4 

100 

Source:  ARXIA  Computer 

File. 

MR  I,  as  a whole,  accounted  for  55$  (652  of  1,268)  of  the  Army  deaths  in  RVK 
during  the  period,  compared  to  a share  of  40$' (1,111  of  2,830)  for  the  same 
period  last  year.  The  shift  into  MR  I this  year  probably  stems  from  the 
following  factors: 

- CS  Army  redeployments,  which  cut  troop  exposure  elsewhere  in  the  country. 

- US  Marine  deployments  out  of  MR  I,  which,  left  areas  to  be  covered,  to 
acme  extent,  by  the  remaining  Army  forces.  (Marine  MA  are. about  20$  of  what 
they  were  in  the  same  period  last  year'-  10  Vs  48  per  veek.)T 

- A higher  level  of  enemy  threat  than  in  the  other  HRs. 

- Less  favorable  impact  from  the  Cambodian  operations  than  in  the  other 
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Ccirfcnt  Deaths  by  Unit 


The  major  US  Army  units  operating  ia  the  6 top  provinces  are: 

- The  101st  Airborne  Division  ( Huang  Tri,  Thtta  Ihien) 

* 

- The  Americal  Division  (bating  Tin,  Hu?ng  Kgai) 

- The  4th  Infantry  Division  «nd  the  173rd  Airborne  Brigade  (Btnh  Dint.)  ' 

- The  25th  Infantry  Division  ("ay  iiinh). 

The  101st  accounted  for  £t>i*  of  total  US  combat  deaths  during  ’be  period, 
followed  by  the  Americal  (15*) , the  4th  Infantry  and  the  173rd.  -h  together 
had  jt,  of  the  total), ana  the  25th  Infantry  (61).  The  *ap  sod  Table  3 summarize 
these  results.  . 

The  two  divisions  operating  in  MB  I - the  101st  and  the  America!  — each 
accounted  for  less  than  15a  of  total  Aray  deaths  in.  the  comparable  periods  of 
.1968  and  1969.  This  year,  the  share  of  the  101st  rose  to  261  (even  though  its 
absolute  number  of  deaths  declined  lU>  - 333  vs  3O7  in  May- August  I9S9).  The 
Americal  Division  held  at  prior  year  levels  of  about  1%  until  July  and  August , 
when  it3  share  rose  to  equal  that  of  the  101st  at  about  29g  (because  its 
absolute  number  held  steady  at  14/veek  in  the  face  of  declines  in  otner  units). 
• * • * .* 

TA3LS!  3 

' ARMY  KIA  3Y  SELECTED  UNITS  - 'V  ' 

May- June  July-August 

1955  3^70  I9ES  19S9  1970  . 


lOlat  Airborne 

28 

27 

23 

17 

16 

14 

Americal  ' 

24 

26 

12 

9- 

* 17 

14 

4th  Infantry 

17 

12 

4 

8 

i £ 

3 

173rd  Abn  Bde 

. 10 

5 

4 

3 

4 

. 2 

lat  Cav 

26, 

24 

4 

14 

15 

7 

25th  Inf 

36' 

20 

5 

, 18- 

12 

4 

All  Other 

o4 

85 

20 

61 

46 

14 

Total 

235 

199 

Gk 

130 

HE 

58 

Percentage 

‘ 

; • ... 

J . 

**V 

IQlst  Airborne- 

12 

- 14  - 

- -28' 

. . 13- 

14 

^ Americal 

10 

13 

16 

7 

15 

4th  Inf  Div 

7 

6 

5 - 

6 

5 

173rd  Abn  Bde 

5 

2 

5' 

2 

3- 

1st  Cav 

n 

‘12 

5 

1! 

13 

25th  Inf 

15  - 

10 

6 

14' 

10 

All  Other 

40 

■43 

35 

4 7 

40 

Total 

io5 

ICO 

300 

l55 

155 

fours’*,  f HKIA  Computer  File. 
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Causes  of  C;:r.hnt.  Dvatha; 

Table  2)  indicates  tint  total  US  Army  deaths  in  ground  actions  are  dovn 
substantially  fro:.  previous  years,  but  tenths  froo  haliooptar  losses  have  rlc-:r. 
about  ^0*  above  tiv  ccrsprrahle  period  of  . ~~ 

On  thv.  grouni: 

- The  mejor  caus^  of  death  was  small  arms  fire,  which  accounted  for  about 
30£  of  the  total. 

- Mines  and  booby  trap*  accounted  for  about  20$.  Such  deaths  are  lower 
than  in  the  comparable  periods  of  1969 , but  about  the  same  as  in  1968. 

- Deaths  from  small  arms,  mines,  and  booby  trap^  increased  during  the 
.."Jull"  period  of  July  and  August.  Their  share  of  the  total  rose  from  394 

to  67 4,  as  all  other  categories  fell  (the  shift  may  stem  partly  from  a 
reporting  anomaly,  since  deaths  from  "fragments"  end  "other"  dropped  924)* 

In  the  air: 

\ ' » 

Deaths  resulting  from  helicopter  losses  through  September  1970  are 
about  104  higher  than  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1969  and  are  about  254 
above  the  same  period  in  I968. 

Comparing  May-August  of  1970  with  the  same  four  months  in  1968  and  1969: 

- Helicopter  losses  accounted  for  about  ?C4  of  total  US  Army  combat 

deaths,  up  sharply  freo  their  share  of  h%  and  64  in  the  suae  periods  of  1965 
and  1969,  respectively.  . * . 

- Helicopter  deaths  were  4o4  above  the  1969  levels  and  804  higher  than  ; 
in  1968. 
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Wiekly  Aver?»fio 
Holi  "optr-r 
"mil  Arms 
Nine s/Traps 
Rockets /llortcr  s 
Fragments 
Other 

Total 


/Jv 

if  KIA  EY  l 

3AUTE 

OF  DEATH 

July-August 

r ".y-June 

i 

.1  sr) 

~ryv 

i — 

,1970 

0 

U 

16 

6 

8 

11 

91 

57 

19 

36 

24 

15 

?5 

13 

15 

19 

15 

38 

23 

0 

11 

10 

6 

63 

5o 

16 

34 

28 

1 

39 

27 

0 

15 

15 

1 

235 

199 

"Es 

130 

m . 

“53 

4 

6 

20 

5 

. 7 

19 

39 

29 

23 

38 

31  • 

4l 

6 

13 

16 

11 

16 

26 

8 

11 

11 

9 

9. 

10 

27 

28 

20 

26 

24 

2 

16 

13 

10 

11 

13 

2 

100 

100 

100 

100 

I5o 

100 

Percentage 
Helicopter 
Snail  Arms 
Kines/Traps 
Rockets/Mortars 
Fragments 
Other 

Total 

Source:  ARKIA  Computer  File. 

The  level  of  helicopter  activity  seems  to  be  a function  of  helicopter 
assets  on  hand.  A steady  level  of  more  than  3,000  US  Army  helicopters  have 
been  flying  in  SYH  since  December  1968.  Table  5 shows  that  helicopter  sorties 
increased  each  year,  and  leveled  off  In  1969  and  1970. 

Moreover,  the  allocation  of  missions  baa  been  constant  over  the  years: 

| * 

- Attacks:  11%  of  total  sorties. 

- Combat  assaults:  22%  cf  total  sorties. 

. -Combat  cargo  lifts:  10%  of  total  sorties. 

* •‘Other  combat  missions:  22%  ofrtotal  sorties.  _ 

- Other  missions:  35%  of  total  sorties. 
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■tab  in  5 

helicopter  sceths  ix  svu 

(Monthly  Average) 


Thousands  of  Portion 
All  Services 
Amy  only 


!9<C/> 

1967 

m. 

28*2. 

M2«/ 

^50 

1*60 

6i3 

703 

66 5 

211 

419 

556 

655 

648 

a/  Through August.  1506-69  figures  are  for  entire  year. 

Source:  OSD  (Comptroller)  SFA  Statistical  Summary,  Tables  6 and.  31**-. 

Helicopter  losses  follow  a pattern  nli-ost  identical  to  the  inventory  and 
activity  trends  - an  increase  in  1966  and  1967  to  a rather  constant  level 
first  attained  in  1968.  Table  6 shows  the  number.  of  helicopters  lost  per  mouth 
during  the  first  seven  months  of  each  year.  V«  have  lout  neilccmters  at  the 
rate  of  about  QO/month  during. the  first  seven  months  of  each  year  for  the  last 


three  years  regardless  of  variations  in  the  ground  var. 
account  for  about  90%  of  both  sorties  and  losses. 

•*  TAB  IE  6 


Amur  helicopters 


HELICOPTER  LOSSES  13  SEA 
(Monthly  Average,  Jan  through  July) 


u. 


.:  1966^' 

1967 

to 

H 

1969 

All 

All 

All 

All 

Ser- 

Ser- 

Ser- 

Ser- 

vlces 

Army 

vices  ferny 

vices  Army 

vices  Amy 

Combat  Losses  (SVN)  10 

8 

20  14 

45  43 

41  41 

Ocher  Losses  16 

11 

22  22 

*2 

Total  25 

19 

50  39. 

92  79 

. 91.  80 

19' 


97c' y 


a7  Average  for  the  entire  year;  monthly  data  not  available. 

5/  Adjusted  to  exclude  '<36  helicopters  presumed  lost  in  Cambodian  operations. 
Source:  OSD(Coeptroller)  SEA  Statistical  'Summary,  Tables  6,  390,  351. 


..  ..  Coabct  deaths  .from  helicopter  losses  are  likely  to  decline  only  as  sorties 
are  reduced.  Sorties  vlll  .be  reduced  only  if  the  : murder  of.  available  aircraft : 
are  reduced..  .Currant,  plants  call  for  a -3C$  decline: in  available  helicopters  by 
Decembar  J971...  • ^ . 

Moreover,  helicopter  deaths  are  likely  to  account  for  an  increasing  share 
of  the  ccebat  death  total,  as  other  causes  decline  during  continued  US  rederloy- 
. meats*.  • • * 
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US  UlATU  RATE,-)  II!  RVW:  A rCPUUAf.T 


An  Analysis  of  US  combat  deaths  in  Vietnam  from  I965  to  present  reveals  two 
bases  for  forecasting; 

- A regular  yearly  cycle  which  peaks  during  early  spring  auo  cbes  in  late 
summer  and  fall. 

- The  level  of  US  troop  strength  which,  during  periods  of  low  activity,  seems 
to  establish  a "fleer"  or  minimum  level  of  combat  deaths  (additionally,  nnnhosti_e 
deaths  also  appear  to  be  purely  a function  of  troop  strength). 


. Using  these  tvo  observations  as  0 starting  point,  we  estimated  the  number  of 
combat  deaths  by  month.  The -teclnique  (a  ratio-trend  method)  begins  with  last 
year's  data  averaged  around  a given  month  and  adjusts  it  for  current  trend  and 
magnitude.  The  results  of  this  exercise  are  portrayed  in  Figure  1 which  shows 
actual  combat  deaths  (dashed  line)  and  estimated  combat  deaths  (solid  line)  over 
a .four  year  period.  Although  the  technique  appears  to  work  well,  the  uncertainty 
associated  with  the  forecast  is  still  great  - the  chances  arc  estimated  to  be  one 
in  three  that  the  actual  number  of  combat  deaths  in  any  given  month  will  be  outside 
the  range  we  have  indicated. 


The  Forecast 

- During  3rd  qtr  1970,  combat  deaths  averaged  67  per  week;  the  Uth  qtr  1970 
rate  is  currently  37  per  week. 


- We- expect  combat  deaths  to  ran,qc  between  29- per  week  during  1st  qtr  1971; 

the  average  weekly  rate  should  be  about" UP.  " r~ 

- US  combat  deaths  will  probably  reach  a peak  in  April  (but  of  much  lesser 
magnitude  and  less  clearly  defined  tbsui  in  any  year  since  1966  - about  50  combat 
deaths  per  week)  followed  by  a gradual  decline  la  May  and  June.  The  decline  should 
continue  through  the  second  half,  reaching  about  20  combat  deaths  per  week  in 
September  or  October. 


o 


- In  the  past  six  years,  we  have  never  averaged  fewer  than  9 combat  deaths  per 
week  per  100,000  men.  At  end  November  strength  (about  37b, 000)  the  computed  air— 
.Imum  is  34  j«r  week;  at  the  projected  strength  .level  for  Dext  May  (28b, 000),  we 
can  expect  the  minimum  to  average  .2 6 per  week.  ... 

• ”,  - — ' — * .*■  V ’•  - *-» 

. . t Any  given  week  may,  of  course,  fluctuate  widely  from  the  estimate.  The 
numbers  cited  are  averages  that  should  hold  most -'of  the  tine.  Furthermore,  the 
'estimates  depend  upon  repetition  of  the  existing  pc-.ttern  of  activity.  Policy 
decisions  by  either  side  which  would  cause  activity  to  run  counter  to  its  past 
pattern  could  render  the  forecast  meaningless. 

A word  about  nonhostile  deaths.  As  noted  earlier,  these  seem  to  be  strictly 
a function  of  troop  strength,  averaging  3-^  pe?  10,000  troops  per  month.  With 
the  continued  redeployment  of  US  forces  'scheduled  for  1971,  we  expect  nonhostile 
deaths  to  gradually  decline,  reaching  about  23  per  week  in  June. 
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TABLE  1 


X ;■ 


FORECAST  OF  US 

ccy.?AT  r»r*.T 

■.is  it;  rvt; 

(Wei 

ikLy  Average 

) 

1071 

Jar. 

Feb 

K^r 

Aor 

Kay 

Jn:: 

US  Strergth  (000)  a / 

332 

320 

308 

2?6 

2& 

26o 

Ocr.ba?  Deaths 

Estimated  Kinimua 
Estimated  Total 
Itange  b / 

30 

37 

.29-45 

29 

43 

34-52 

28 

45 

•36-54 

27 

51 

40-62 

26 

40 

...  32-46 

r « 

2j 

27-^1 

Nonhost ilo 

Deaths 

31 

32 

28 

28 

26 

24 

Total  Deaths 

68 

75  . 

73 

79 

66  . 

53 

y straight  line'reduction  projected  through  Kay;  June  figure  based  on  preliminary 
fiscal  guidance.  . • 

h/  There  is  a 6t£  chance  the  actual  value  vill  fall  in  the  range  stated. 
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Surmcrrj . A'cn-hortile  deaths  sustained  by  US  forces  in  Vietnam  are 
largely  a function  of  force  sti'engih.  Unlike  deaths  resulting  from  hostile 
action,  non-kce+ile  deaths  shn>  no  direct  relation  to  the  patterns  and  levels 
of  srxmy  or  friendly  activity. 

An  analysis  of  data  from  1966-1970  also  shout? 

- Ve  have  assuaged  S-4  non-hostile  death s per  19t00C  troops  per  month 
for  the  loot  five  years. 

- There  has  been  a slight  rise  in  the  US  non-bsotile  death  rate  in 
1970 ; presumably  this  is  the  result  of  inactivity  (and  related  morale  prob- 
lem) and  the  increased  percentage  of  support  forces  in  the  troop  mix. 

- The  largest  single  cause  of  non-hostile  deaths  has  consistently 

been  aircraft  losses  (31X  in  1970).  -» 

- An  examination  of  the  causes  of  non-hostile  deaths  revealed  no 
significant  change  in  the  proportion  this  to  each  cause  in  the  past  four  years . 

• There  is  no  evidence  of  ohange  in  the  reporting  criteria  by  vhfeh 
■ casualties  are  categorised  as  hostile  or  nan-hostile. 

* . • 

Details  ' ’ • 

The  redeployment  of  US  forces  from  RVH  and  the  assumption  of  the  major 
burden  of  the  war  by  GVN  forces  have  brought  about  a dramatic  decline  in  US 
combat  deaths.  The  decline  has  been  followed  closely  by  the  public  and 
observers  of  the  war. 

- • » • 1 '•  • » * 

In  contrast , non-hostile  deaths  suffered  by  US  forces  have  not  declined 
as  rapidly,  and  this  has  prompted  a charge  that  hostile  deaths  are  being 
shifted  to  the  non-hostile  category  to  keep  the  combat  death  figure  low. 

The' charge  is  without  foundation.  It  stems  frets  an  incomplete  under- 
standing of  the  factors  involved.  v . — 

Hostile  deaths  have  declined  more  than  70$  frost  the  peak  reached  during 
1968  (4221  vs  14,592).'  But  non-hostile  deaths  have  remained  nearly. steady; 
last  year  they  were  only  5$  below  I968  levels.  (Table  1)  This  has  increased 
the  non-hostile  share  of  total  deaths  from  lS.3£  in  1969  to  iO.hf,  in  1970. 

This  is  the  statistic  that  has  drawn  a notice  recently,  leading  to  the  charge 
noted  above. 
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ilostllc  deaths  are  primarily  a function  of  th-*  tenpo  of  solitary  activity. 
The  mnabor  of  hostile  death-  per  1000  troops  folio  vs  the  veil  k:(ovn  trend  of 
military  activity  in  RV!J,  building  to  a peak  iu  1968  *ix i then  dropping  rtrar.at- 
ically  to  the  lowest  point  in  x'ivc  years  during  1970. 


Kon-hoctile  deaths,  on  the  other  hand,  are  directly  related  to  US  troop 
atrenfith.  This  is  indicated  ly  thv  relatively  steely  behavior  cf  the  nustvr 
of  Ron-hostile  deaths  per  10 OO  troops  in  the  past  five  years.  The  slight  rise 
during  1963  and  l‘X'9  ic  not  t»o  result  of  .lumber  ju^ling  but  is  Bore  likely 
related  to  the  following  factors: 


- troops  previcu-ly  in  cor  bat  are  engaged  mere  and  core  in  non-cacbat 
related  duties  (<s.g.  maintaining  equirjeent,  training,  construction).  Accidents 
related  to  these  activities  would  contribute  to  non-liostile  death  rates  and 
could  be  expected  to  rise  slightly] 

- with  fever  combat  operations,  more  free  time  is  available  to  the  troops, 
possibly  resulting  in  more  mishaps  during  off-duty  hours; 

- the  lovering  of  morale , the  drug  and  race  problems  in  RVR  and  easy  access 
to  alcoholic  beverages  tend  greater  opportunities  to  use.  there)  could  all  contrib- 
ute to  a rise  in  non- hostile  deaths; 


- the  mix  of  US  forces  has  changed  as  combat  troops  are  withdraw:  more 
rapidly  than  support  forces.  Combat  troops  accounted  for  2 9$  of  the  total  US 
force  in  July  1959;  la  January  1971,  2*i£  were  combat  troops.  By  **»y  1071 , eon- 
bat  forces  in  RVN  will  have  been  reduced  by  59$  compared  to  an  overall  reduction 
of  48$  of  total  US  forces. 


In  short,  a proportionately  greater  number  of  people  are  present  in  cities 
and  densely  populated  US  support  installations  as  the  war  winds  dovn  and  redeploy- 
. aents  ad  Vietnamization  proceed.  These  environments  are  where  deaths  from  non- 
bos  tile  causes  are  pcobably  more  likely  to  occur. 

Finally,  if.  ve  assume  that  a "anneal"  level  of  non-hostile  deaths  should 
be  3*7  per  1,000  tn ops  per  year  (the  average  during  1966-1968) , then  the  ratio 
for  1970  shows  an  "inflation''  of  about  327  deaths  during  the  year,  or  about 
T6v3  deaths  per  week,  hardly  a number  to  support  a conspiracy  argument. 
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TABIS  1 

HOSTILE  V9  ffOS-HO  '.TTT.E  DFATIM 
(Nearly  hata)' 


Deaths 

Hostile 

Kon-bostile 

Total 

Kra-hoatile  deaths 
as  £ of  tottl 

Ecfttbs/lOOO  Troops  a/ 
Hostile 
Iron-hostile 


m 

\9i7 

I960 

1*2 

1210 

5008 
si *1 

fcCi-3 

9378 

lOO 

1103 

14592 

i9n 

TC5TT 

9414 

2113 

Hp7 

4221 

1844 

17.3 

15.2 

11.6 

18.3 

30.4 

18.42 

20.96 

27.85 

17.82 

IP.C? 

3.71 

3.7* 

3.64 

4.07 

‘ 4.54 

a f Computed  on  a monthly  basis  usls*  of  nonth  strength  and  emulating 
Orar  the  year. 

Table  2 shows  no  significant  trends  or  changes  in  the  relative  proportion 
of  boa-hostile  deaths  by  cause  of  deaths.  The  largest  single  cause  in  the  past 
four  years  has  been  non-hostlle  aircraft  losses  (about  30ji). 


IABL3  2 

HDir-BOGTiLg  deaths  by  cause 

(Percent  of  1 early  Total) 


Aircraft  loss  . 
Vehicle  crash 
Drowning/  suffocation 
Bums 
Illness 

Self-destruction 

Hroicide 


OSD  Comptroller 


«*V' « V*ii' 


b/  Eleven  months  data  (Jacuary-Novmber) 

cj  Includes  accidental  deaths  not  included  in  the  aelf  -destruction  and 

' homicide  categories ’and" deaths  free  edscellsceoua  dViinkhowr causes.  r*  • 

A detailed  exerJnaiion  of  the  ratio  of  no  a- hostile  deaths  per  1,000  troops 
on  a sooth  by  month  basis  abova  that  the  rate  has  regained  remarkably  steady. 
The  ratio  has  never  been  below  .21  per  1,000  per  nonth,  or  above  .54  per  1,000 
per  month.  Table  3 shows  the  aininmig  and  saxirua  value  cf  the  ratio  from  1969 
through  1970. 
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koimPoTIl:-:  mivnts  r:  bw 

(af-sithi  p«  r lt'l'O  sen  pci  couth) 


Deaths  r?r  1000  Per  Keith 

Kiaicum  Valu* 

19*6 

l>r>7 

1963 

12^2 

3970 

.2? 

.71 

.2b 

.28 

• 30 

Kaxisua  Value 

.5* 

.39 

.*<3 

M 

Over  the  last  five  yours  ve  have  averaged  3-**  non-hostlle  deaths  per  lo,(W 
troops  per  oonth.  Xu  only  one  conth  (July  1967)  has  the  munb-er  risen  to  5 per 
10,000  per  oonth. 


A final  obccrvatlon:  A troop  cesnander  ha 3 no  incentive  to  report  hostile 
deaths  as  non-hostilc.  The  latter  are  a sign  of  carelessness  and  bad  sorale. 
Coonandera  tend  to  get  relieved  for  auch  things. 
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Surra*"/ 


VS  ccmbai  dialer,  in  Soutk»'a.*t  Asia  he t>ii  declined  na.rrt.  QCZ  from  the 
rxi'f  levels  of  -arly  1JC?.  After  a drelit  e foliating  Trt  1?C6,  Vietnamese 
Ci.-t bat  dec  tiro  level.' if  off  in  IOC  3 cnl  early  19r'C.  They  peaked  sharply 
during  the  Cvidoc.i-vi  <?*i  Laotian  carpaims. 

US  Content  Feat!:*: 

■ - haw  followed  an  annual  c-jale  i <hieh  diminish**  each  year. 

— Ekoted  their  most  recent  upturn  . during  the  .support  of  CVJl  force e in 
Lao*.  Trie  increase  uae  extsmelu  mild  compared  to  CS  loo***  in  Caml.odia  tuid 
before  that , during  TL?  * 68 . The  minimal  lose**  during  Lam  Son  719  obviously 
resulted  from  restricting  VS  troops  to  a support  role. 

-The-  moat  significant  decline  in  VS  combat  deaths  has  occur  red  in  NR 
1 - the  scene  of  heaviest  US  main  force  action  in  past  years.' 

(-  HR  3 combat  deaths  have  declined  to  a point  eheru,  in  1970 , the 
cyclical  pattern  broke. 

- HP  4 decline?  are  attrihitalle  to  the  trf  thbm at  of  "«*»*  OS  tmrrte  in 

19S9. 

Vietnamese  Combat  Deaths : 

- Vietnmese  deaths  established  a base  level  of  300-400  per  veek  foliat- 
ing TET  • 66 . 

'-  Combat  deaths  peaked  sharply  above  the  has*  diving  the  Cambodian 
end  Laotian  campaigns. 


- Here  Vistnanen*  are  killed  in  NR  < then  amrihere  slee.  Host  of  those 
ere  territorial  foroee~iRF/PF)  receiving  enemy  pressure  as  a counter  to 
Aim  operations  in  traditional  enemy  bass  aeae. 

- Approximately  equal  meeber  of  Vietnamese  aad* at  deaths  occur  in  KB's 
l,  Z,  and  3. 

Knyrff  Comb  > • Deaths: ' " *• 

. — Enemy' deaths  a gradual  downtrend  xrith  «bauptmpeaks‘ during  • 

Spring  activity  and  the  three  major  military  operation*  (TET  'C8,  Cambodian 
operations,  Lon  Son  719). 


regions. 


Enemy  deaths  cjv  about  evenly  distributed 


tm'e  military 


- pie  downtrend  in  enemy  combat  deaths  is  probably  due  to  hie  strategy 
of  avoiding  main  force  action*  oorbined  vith  the  reduction  of  US  involvement. 
The  doun  trend  is  moderated  by  an  increaeo  in  PVTAV  initiative  in  carry  ir.j 
the  uar  to  the  enemy.  prMp„-.,T;i . 
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tt*  crrV-.t  !e-tb*  In  'r.hvaat  Asia  have  declined  sharply  in  the  past 
three yo.’r.:.  y arc  -:<  : telcw  the  pea>'  r«'a?ljeJ  in  early  196“  (**6 

per  veek  in  l.v„  3*.r  1>71  vs  VU  per  •weed  it;  let  196t). 

Victr.rre.- ■«—  -i-in>:t  ]•  eh?  dr  linej  rapidly  during  1968,  after  reaohir.T 
an  all  tlrr  h..';  .iur.n,:  t* .<•  uXcy's  ?/>'■•  TST  oi'fcnrive.  Since  1*X:-  they  have 
been  fairly  stesJy,  interrupted  by  sharp  upward  surges  during  the  Cnabeaiar. 
and  Laotltn  r partitions. 


US  Curbat  Deaths 


Graph  Jl  shows  the  ectabat  death  rate*  for  free-acrid  fereea  la  Southeast 
Asia  fma  the  beginning  of  1968  through  the  present.  The  curve  for  US  forces 
shows: 

- A down  trend  over  the  last  «£■  ysars. 

- An  annual  cycle  • higher  KIA  in  the  first  half  of  each  year  - paralleling 
the  cyclical  pattern  of  oiiecy  activity. 

- Each  nev  cycle  is  lower  than  the  past  one  and  the  fluctuation  of  each  new 
cycle  narrows. 

- The  nnst  recent  Upturn  reflects  increased  combat  activity,  especially 
US  support  to  AKVN  operations  in  Laos. . It  is  the  scaliest  upturn  in  US 
casualties  associated  vith  the  three  major  military  operations  (TE7  68,  Cambodia 
and  Lam  Son  719). 

Graph  #2  shows  where  S3  combat  deaths  occur. 

- Military  Region  1 has  been  the  area  of  heaviest  US  main  force  lnvolvasent, 
and  highest  casualties.  It  bss  also  been  the  region  most  affected  by  US  rede- 
ployments, resulting  in  the  sharpest  downtrend  in  US  combat  deaths. 


- Military  Soglon  2 has  never  been  the  scene  of  fighting  on  s scale  cea- 
parsble  tc  »*R  I,  US  presence  and  combat  deaths  ha  consistently  been  well 
below  MS  1 levels.  Declines  as  U3  troops  redeployed  have  been  acre  modest. 

- The  steady  drop  in  US  MIA  in  MS  3 since  1st  Qtr  1969  is  the  combined 
result  of  US  redeployments  and  « definite  reduction  in  enemy  activity.  These  . 
two  factors  caused  the  cyclical  pattern  tc  break  in  197C,  producing  an  alter  t 
linear  downtrend  until  this  year. 


1/  Deaths  of  the  Regular,  Regional  and  Popular  Forces.  Bo  paramilitary  or 
civilian  deaths  are  Included 
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- US  deaths  l.uvc  been  lowest  in  KR  *< . Few  UJ  force*  mr  operated  In  thi* 
are*.  The  withdrawal  of  the  VS  9th  Divlsit-n  left  only  about  £5C0  ec-ebat  support 
troops  and  dropped  tB  casualtioj  almost  to  rero, 

A Foreow-’t  of  US  CcsMt  Heaths 

In  Scpteaber  1969,  U3  ccnbat  deaths  dropped  below  ICO  per  week.  They 
have  stayed  below  U.ut  point --except  during  UB  operations  In  Cadodia—  ud  will 
probably  continue  to  do  so. 

In  late  November  ve  attempted  to  forecast  US  coo  bat  deaths  cn  the  basis 
of  historical  trends  and  cycles  of  activity.  Table  1 shows  the  six  ar.nth 
forecast  together  with  the  actual  combat  deaths  of  US  troops  in  the  last 
three  months. 


TABLE  1 


FT  RECAST  OF  VS  CCI'BAT  DEATHS  IK  HV7’ 
(Weekly  Average) 

1971 

Jan  Feb  Kar  Apr 


Range 

Most  Likely 
Actual 

« Error) 

p/  - Preliminary 


23-J»5 
37 
. 32 

(1«) 


3*»-52 
U3  • 
55 

(28*) 


3C-& 

*»5 

61 

(#*) 


l >0-62 


56p/ 

[i^T 


32-*8 

l»0 


27-tl 

3^ 


Vietnamese  Corbet  Death# 


Assumption  of  the  coebat  burden  by  the  Victnmeoe  shows  in  tbs  nearly 
steady  level  of  their  casualties.  Interrupted  by  sharp  rises  when  they  went 
into  Caaibodla  end  Laos.  Returning  to  Graph  lit 

- The  highest  level  of  Vietnamese  costat  deaths  occurred  during  the  1st 
quarter  of  1968  (TET  68) „ 

- Vietnamese  deaths  then  paralleled  US  death*  (but  at  a higher  level)  until 
■id-1969. 

• Vhll*  03  deaths  continued  their  decline,  Vietnamese  deaths  oscillated, 
showing  no  discernible  trend  (hiring  thv  rest  of  1969-  * •4  '*' 

* 

- Vi  etc  ms*  deaths  peeked  during  the  first  operation  in  Csirbodia  and,  sure 

recently,  in  Laos  (but  both  peaks  were  strut  below  the  7ST  66  level). 

Graph  #3  shoes  -acre  Vlstnaaese  cccbst  deaths  occur. 
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- HR's  1,  2 and  3 r.hov  about  the  sase  levels.  There  is  a gradual  downtrend. 
(Note  that,  unlike  UT>  deaths,  MS  1 does  not  account  for  a hign  proportion  cl 
Vietnamese  KTA) . 

- MS  4 is  a different  story.  Wore  Vletrnsesc  soldiers  are  killed  there 
than  anywhere  else--  -.nd  the  trend  is  un.  AnaJyri;  of  detailed  data  shows 
that  this  results  from: 


delta. 


— Vietnamese  army  operations  in  the  tough  enemy  base  areas  of  the 


— Er.eay  response  by  bringing  pressure  on  territorial  farces  (Hi'/FF). 


A tfote  on  Cscbcrtinn  Combat  Heaths 

Cambodian  casualties  have  been  reported  only  for  the  past  9 months. 

Although  the  data  is  too  recent  to  establish  trends,  ve  can  observe  (from  Graph 
#1)  that  Cambodian  combat,  deaths  have  been  slightly  higher  than  U3  deaths  in 
each  of 'the  last  three  quarters  . 

Total  Friendly  Combat  Deaths 

Graph  #4  shows  the  total  friendly  combat  deaths  since  the  beginning  of  1968. 
The  increases  in  the  last  year  arc  the  result  of: 

- US  and  Vietnamese  deaths  in  Cambodia  in  May  and  June  1970.  , 

- Vietnamese  deatha  in  Cambodia  after  US  troop3  returned  to  South  Vietnam, 
together  with  Cambodian  casualties. 

- Vietnamese  deaths  in  Laos  this  year. 


- Territorial  forces  (BF/Pi')  deaths  in  MH  U.  ^ 


Enemy  Combat  Deaths 

Enemy  deaths  are  declining,  although  not  as  fast  as  US  deaths.  Graph  #5 
shows:  “ » 

' - Enemy  death.*  follow  the  annual  cycle. 

- Where  upturns  occur,  they  are  sharp. 

- Mach  more  even  distribution  among  the  KR's  than  friendly  deaths. 

. trend  in  KR  3 i®  most  striking.  This  region  accounted  for  the  most 
«ne»y  deatha  frem  1 April  1969  through  31  March  1970.  In  the  last  six  months  the 
fewest  enemy  were  killed  there.  Graph  #5  also  shows: 
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• MR  1 remaint  consistently  high  in  corny  dcnths. 

- MR  4 does  not  reflect  the  r.ic-bcr  cf  etinsy  KIA  one  vuuld  expect  fr~n  the 
RVNAF  KIA  figures , shewing  the  difficulty  of  rooting  him  out  of  his  guerrilla 
strongholds. 

- There  is  a definite  downtrend  in  entity  KIA  in  tips  2 and  3.  The  trends  in 
MPa  1 a.’i  4 are  rixei,  hut  down. 

- Many  enemy  KIA  occur  outride  RVI. . Subtracting  the  KIA  in  Cairbodia  and 
Laos  would  produce  alroct  a smooth  downward  curve  for  en^cy  KIA. 


A Final  liote 

Much  of  the  winding  devr.  of  the  war  is  due  to  reduced  US  activity  in  KR  1. 
US  redeployments  and  reduced  enemy  activity  lowered  deaths  for  both  sides.  The 
Vietnamese  forces  in  KR  1 have  not  prosecuted  the  wow  at  its  former  level  of 
intensity — but  neither  has  the  entry. 

KR  3'o  real  progress  shows  in  the  KIA  rates.  The  enemy  appears  unable 
to  sustain  activity. 

The  war  in  1®  2 seems  to  just  drag  along.  Neither  side  has  taken  really 
large  casualties  there;  neither  side  seems  to  have  hurt  the  other  much. 

*.  • 

In  MR  4 the  enemy  has  held  his  losses  to  about  the  same  levels  as  in  the 
other  three  regions  while  exacting  a higher  toll  in  P.VIiAF  KIA.  We  feel  that, 
instead  of  directly  responding  to  RVKA ¥ initiative  in  his  base  areas  (by 
standing  and  fighting  the  GVN  regular  forces)  the  eneny  has  chosen  to: 

- Fight  the  regulars  only  where  he  has  the  edge,  or  has  no  choice. 

- Concentrate  on  attaching  the  territorial  forces  and  harassing  civilians, 
hoping  to  draw  ARVH  away  from  the  base  areas  to  protect  the  populace.  These 
enemy  tactics  imply  that,  while  he  lacks  the  capability  to  face  ARVW.  he  can 
still  fight  a guerrilla  war,  inflicting  high  casualties  cn  HF/FF,  paramilitary 

. forces  and  the  population. 
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A ^recast  for  .iunc-Dccerler  1TH. 

In  Birt-Decf:p:o^r.  l'i7G,  we  atterptei  to  ft  recast  the  level  of  US  combat 
deaths  in  Vietnc-c.-s/  At  that  time  we  observed  that  two  factors  autablished 
a basis  for  such  a forecast: 

- The  regular  yearly  activity  cycle  which  peaks  daring  early  spring  ar.d 
ebbs  in  late  summer  cr  fall. 

- A relationship  between  US  troop  strength  and  combat  deaths. 

Table  1 shows  that  cur  forecast  of  combat  deaths  was  store  accurate  than 
the  projection  for  non-hostile  deaths  (the  average  absolute  error  for  combat 
deaths  was  15$  compared  to  21$  for  non-hostile  deaths).  Perhaps  core  important, 
the  coaibat  death  forecast  accurately  traced  the  aonth-to-month  pettems.  . 

The  June-Dceember  Forecast 

During  the  next  six  nonths  we  expect  US  deaths  to  reflect  th_  cyclical 
drop  in  activity  and  continued  US  redeployments.  The  forecast  is  that: 

• • Ac  * 

- US  combat  deaths  will  aversge  about  35  per  week  in  June,  25  per  week 
this  summer,  and  15  per  week  this  fall. 

- Ron-hostile  deaths  are  expected  to  decline  steadily  from' about  21  per 
week  in  June  to  15  per  week  in  December  as  US  troops  redeploy...  They  will 
probably  be  well  below  the  combat  death  rates  during  the  summer* 

- The  non -combat  death  rate  will  eoual  cr  exceed  the  combat  death'  rate  . 
by  October,". if  cast  mtterus  persist. 


Table  2 shows  the  detailed  forecast  for  the  next  seven  months.  . 


T7~lB-DeatirSateF,Tn  RVH:  A Forecast,  OASD/SA,  December  21.,  1970. 
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TABIJJ  1 


vc.::c/^t 

i**  actv 

V.L  U3 

Ivi  1 . 1 !’.  j J 

Jf-n-J'iy 

ion 

1 " /■ 
V‘ 

■ : «VJ  J 

Average) 

Combat  DeitJ.s 

J'U 

Feb 

F*nr 

Anr 

fay 

Actual 

32 

25 

61 

53 

> 

Forecast 

3' 

**3 

45 

51 

»i0 

Difference 

*5 

-12 

-16 

♦ 3 

Error  (as  $ 

of  actual.) 

*16 

-22 

-26 

-4 

48 

tlon-hnstile  Deaths 

' Actual 

23 

34 

23 

23 

Forecast 

31 

32 

26 

28 

26 

Difference 

+8 

-2 

-5 

-5 

Error  (as  ^ of 

- 

actual) 

♦35 

-6 

-22 

-22 

average 
error  » 


chi-:  lute 

15* 


average 
error  - 


absolute 

21 t 


*-  < 
i 


p = preliEinary 


■ table  2 

FORECAST  OF  US  CCMBAT  DEATHS  Tti  RVTT  . 
(Weekly  Average)  ' 


June 

July 

August 

Sept 

Oct 

Itov 

Dec 

US  Strength  (000)  a/ 

255 

242 

230 

218 

205 

195 

184 

0.cntat  Deaths 

Forecast  weekly  average 
Range  b/  1 

35 

28-42 

e* 

28 

22-34 

26 

21-31 

21 

17-25 

16 

13-19 

15 

12-18 

13 

10-16 

Non -hostile  deaths 

. 21 

20 

• 19 

18 

17  . 

16 

15 

Total  deaths 

56  . 

• .48 

. 45 

39 

33 

31 

28 

a/ ' Rounded,  to  nearest  1000]  July,  August,  September  an 3 Iloyenber  entries  are 
straight  line  reductions  bhsed'on  SEA  Deployment  Progroef#13  which  published 
goals  for  June,  October  and  December, 
h/.  There  is  a 67$  chance  the  actual  value  will  fall  within  this  range. 
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COMPARISON  or  US  AKD  OT.i  COM'? AT  DEATH  RATES 
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60  Go  6i  66 

US  A!TO  GVM  COMBAT  D?ATH  RATES 
(Weekly  Average)  *" 


mj 

Avg  Strength(OOO) 


2nd  in 

Otr  Qtr 


1966 

Total 


565.1  5S1.7  563.U  602.9  617.7  597-7 


Combat  Deaths  249 

Weekly  Deatas/xOOO  . 


Avg  Strength 000)  I69.I  211.9  256.0  295.6  360.5  281 

Combat  Deaths  69  99  96  96  96 

Weekly  Deaths/lCOO  ,41  . .44  .39  . 32  .27  . .31 

The  Combat  Deaths  per  veek  graph  and  the  table  indicate  that  the 
GVS  weekly  death  rate  was  about  twice  the  US  weekly  rate  throughout 
CY  1966.  They  also  show  that,  while  the  GV3  HA  fluctuated  somewhat, 
the  US  KJA  remained  remarkably  constant  at  96  per  week  throughout  the 
year,  despite  a 200,000  man  increase  mi  US  forces  In  Vietnam. 

The  Weekly  Combat  Deaths  per  1000  strength  graph  and  the  table 
■'hew  that  the  US  weekly  deaths  per  1000  in  Ci  1966  exceeded  the  GVN 
rate  until  the  fourth  quarter,  when'  the  GW  weekly  rate  of  .31  ^er 
1000  exceeded  the  US  rate  of  .27  per  1000.  , 

•Tbe'dita  indicate  that  the  US -combat  death  rate  ’is  not- likely  *to 
increase  as  US  forces  grow  to ‘peak  Program  4 levels  during  CY  1967. 

If  US  weekly  deaths  remain  constant  as  forces  increase,  it  is  likely 
that  the  GVN  combat  deaths  per  1000  rate  will  continue  ta  exceed  the 
US  rate  (and' by  larger  amounts)  in  the  future. 
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1965  1966  1967 


Weekly  Combat  Deaths 


.40 

.30 

.20 

.10 


□ 

a 

a 

a 

a 

U.S 

K 

a 

B 

9 

m 

GW 

■ 

a 

B 

a 

a 

a 

i 

a 

a 

B 

a 

a 

■ 

a 

a 

i 

a 

a 

1965 


1966  1967 


05  AND  CVS  COMBAT  DEATH  RATES 
• (WEEKLY  AVERAISV 


T^T“ 

lo&> 

f • 

1967 

4th 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

Ave 

1st 

Otr 

otr 

Otr 

Otr 

Otr 

19 66 

Otr 

GVP 

Avg.  Strcngth(OGO) 

565.1 

581.8 

588.4 

602.9 

618.8 

598.0 

607.8 

(Reg,  K?  4 PF) 
Combat  Deaths 

249 

208 

161 

165 

194 

182 

214 

Weekly  Deaths 

1000  Strength 

.44 

' .36 

.27 

.27 

.31 

.30 

•35 

US 

A*g.  Strength(OOO). 

169*1 

211.9 

256.0 

295.6 

360.5 

281.0 

417.2 

Combat  Deaths 

68 

94 

98  • 

96  . 

96 

96  • 

163 

Weekly  Deaths 

.40 

.44, 

.38 

1000  Strength 

.32 

.2? 

’I 

..  •>?. 

» 

*39  \ 

Source:  S£ASS 

The  number  of  U.S.  combat  deaths  per  week  was  70%  higher  in  January- 
Maxch  1967  than  for  Of  1966.  GVN  losses  were  up  18$.  However,  the  GVH 
fca'ces  continued  to  lcr,e  more  men  per  week  than  the  U.S.  (214  vs  163). 

The  U.S,  weekly  4eatbs/l000  strength  exceeded  that  of  the  GVK  by  ll^e, 
reversing  the  relationship  existing  in  the  last  quarter  of  1$ C6. 
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Apr i 1-May  US  deaths  p.  r week  equaled  G'.'.i  combat  death*  for  the 

first  time  and  were  tore  than  doable  the  weekly  average. 


TAMS  l 

US  ATT4  r.V*  PC’fA'”  r>?AV5:  PATES 

~ " 7"  ” “*!;•:  v"  *VV^  *7* 


Avg  Strength  (000) 

ov:  (iica,  rj,  iv) 


Conbat  Deaths 


Weekly  Deatfc/lOOO  Strength 
GVSI  • 

US 

* GVIiAlS  Ratio 


A.-e. 

3C  1*0  1 no  10 


;565.l|5Pl.€  5S9A  602.9  6l8.3|  593.0  1609.1  606 A 


aHEi 


Source:  SEASS  Table  1,  12  June  1?67,  and  Table  2,  13  June'  1967. 


Two  key  joint*  should,  be  noted  fra*.  „he  abort  table  and  the  graphs  on  the 
- next  page:,  n 

• .a  * • . 7 ’ * * • . 

1.  Unless  US  losses  level-off  'r  CV*»  losses  sharply  climb,  the  US  will 
consistently  suffer  jjore  losses  per  week  than  will  the  GW.  US  coobst  deaths  per 
week  bit  a new  2- asanth  peak  of  223  in  April-May  and  » new  one  jtor.th  peak  of  273 
* in  May.  TS-s  April-May  weekly  average  was  more  than  dwible  the  1966  weekly-  average. 
GOT .death*,  while  up  24*.  froa  last  year’s  average,  were  still  below  4th  Q CY65. 

. • 2«.  '■.The  gap  between  US  and  <5VJT  combat  deaths  per  1-000 . iroops  is;  growing. 

‘ The  US  weekly  dca.'.h  rate  per  1000  streogth  in  Aprii  -ifay  exceeded  the  GV?!  rate.  by. 
..3256.049.  vs'>3T)..c3Bp?sid-to  11. ' in  J .w-Apr  and  ljfia  QY  6$.  The  gap  in  April- 
May  is  almost  as  great  sj  in  April -J-r.e  i’ 966 j . during-  the  tyrid&l  of  the  "struggle 
moveaect".  ' . 
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COMPAflIT.ON  CF  RT^.TT.f  CASUAL? ITS  IM  VTTAM 

Cusula^ive  RVTAf  KIA  since.  1$£0  is  four  tin»«  the  U.S.  total,  but  the 
U.S.  SLA  rate  has  risen  steadily  and  ia  comparable  to  RVSAP  for  196? • The 
U.S  KIA  rate  is  well  below  the  Korean  War  peak  but  exceeds  the  1952*53 
Korean  figures. 

'I  ACES  1 

FRILLY  CASIIATTISS  Ft  SVM 
pearly  Tot  air.) 


U.S.  , 

micd2/ 

. Wounded  / 

Waalng/Capturedr' 

RVSAT 

Killed*/ 

Wounded 

Missing/Captured. 
Third  Hatton 

Killed*/ 

Wounded 

. Klsilng/Captured 


JJL  -il_  J2.  -ii.  -fiL  Ji- 


ll . 31  78  1«*7  1369  5008 

3 78  1*11  1039  6ll4  30093 


2223  >*004  4457  5665  7457  *1243  9469 

2783  5449  7195  11488  17017  23118  20975 

2515  3233  1270  3137  6036  7848  3283 


i 31  56S 

139  1591 


. Cuailative 
(fF*  Totals/ 


5680  12324 

37384  75122 

66l 


6174  50692 
16319  104349 
1333  28655 


•7  Includes  Died  of  Wounds;  excludes  non-cambet  deaths, 
b/  Through  July  31,  1967. 

e/  489  currently  missing  and  192  currently  known  to  be  captured. 

Source:  SEA  Statical  Sunpa^ry,  Table  15,  "Comparative  Casualties,* 
and  "Third  Haticn  Casualties  Vietnam."  -• 


August  6,  1967, 


. Table  1 indicates  that  the  KVTJAF  cumulative  killed  is  mere  than  four 
times  the  U.S.  However,  U.S.  KIA  increased  more  than  three  and  a half  tires 
froei  1965  to  1966.  If  the  number  of  U.S.  KIA  for  1967  continues  at  the  rate 
for  the  first  half  of  the  year,  tb»  yearly  total  will  be  twice  that  of  1966. 
Tbe  5VKA?  KIA  statistics  dropped  between  1965  and  1966,  but  the  1967  rata 
shawa  promise  of  returning  to  1965  levels. 

Figures  for  wounded  cannot  be  compared  because  the  U.S.  counts  all  vbo 
ere  treated,  while  HVHAF  and  third  notion  forces  count  only  the  seriously 
wounded.  Statistics  for  U.S.  missing  and  captured  are  updated  weekly  to  show 
the  current  situation  only.  • 
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Tabic  2 bclcw  conpoxea  fri:r.dly  KIA  per  1C00  friendly  troop  strength. 
Phils  u.3.  and  Third  Nation  killed  in  l;<67  have  already  exceeded  their  total 
KJX  for  1?66  and  fcV;.\F  has  not  < Table  1),  all  three  groups  show  an  increase 
in  1C1A  per  1000  tro  os  in  the  firct  two  quarters  of  l/>7  over  tl.e  last  three 
quarters  of  l'./6o.  Tr.is  reflects  the  ir.croacel  emlat  activity  in  19o7. 
Earlier  hi,h  KIA  raws  cm-h  ac  feurtn  quarter  1^0>  -_*»d  first  quarter  1966 
also  reflect  hl.-h  lc  .Tis  cf  Sw-rbit  aeslvlty.  U.S.  \1A  per  3C0O  trorpa 
reached  a record  h'.jj:  of  6.3  in  second  quarter  196/.  The  F.7KAF  ratio  vas 
highest  in  1965,  dropped  in  ly£6,  aud  is  up  again  ir.  lju/  at  3.8  though  still 
well  be  lew  the  1565  rate. 

TA3L2  2 


TSISI.W  HA  PER  1CCK)  TROOPS  IT!  3VK 
( quarterly  TutsdJ ) 


1965 

i_  JbL 


1966 

?i  JfiL 


1967 

-iSL 


2iEAi/ 

Strength^/  (000 ) 
KIA/ 1000  troops 

war  . 

Strength^/  (000 ) 
HA/ 1000  troops 

Third  Nation 


n i f 

Strength^/ (000) 
m/1000  troopa 


72 

liu 

261 

892 

122k 

1287 

1250 

12**7 

2126 

2773 

26 

19 

105 

169 

211 

256 

296 

362 

*♦19 

4*0 

2.0 

2.9 

2.5 

5.3 

5.8 

5-0 

a. 2 

3-4 

5.1 

6.3 

2535 

610 

2851 

619 

2623 

(yjG 

2701 

695 

2095 

693 

21U8 

710 

2525 

730 

2776 

722 

2732 

726 

4.2 

4.6 

4.0 

. 4.7 

3.9 

3.0 

3.0 

3.5 

3.8 

3.8 

191 

90 

1(36 

179 

226 

242 

23 

29 

37 

52 

53 

54 

S.3 

3-1 

2.9 

3.4 

4.3 

4.5 

a / Quarter  lytotal.. 

W Quarterly  average . 

Source:  OSD  Statistical, Services,  Tables  1 and  2.  s 

Another  coop arisen  of  combat  deaths  is  shown  in  Table  3»  friendly  HA 
per  Battalion  Day  of  Operation.  The  ratios  cf  all  three  groups  in  the  last  four 
quarters  are  very  similar  with  U.S.  increasing  slightly,  FVHAF  decreasing 
slightly  and  third  nation  showing  a variable  pattern.  All  range  between  3 and 
4 HA  per  battalion  day  with  one  exception  (Third  Nation  in  3rd  quarter  1966 
•with  . - , - ....  _ ■ 
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TABLE  3 


* u c# 

KlA  261  1224  1287  1250  1267  2126  2773 

En  Day  - 7fi7  1624  2020  3021  4656  6092  6637 

m/Ba  Day  - l .8  .6  .6  .3  -.6  .4 

Kviar  , 

. ”TS3C  262.1  3234  2701  2095  2148  2525  2776  2732 

Bn  Day  4973  4511  5279  6291  5543  6030  8l08  8851 

KIA/Bq  Day  .5-7  .5  .3  *4*  .4  .3  .3 

• ' 

Third  Ration 

KU  191  90  106  179  226  232 

Ba  Day  128  513  621  497  736  582 

JOA/Bn  Dm  1. 5 .2  .2  .4  .3  .6 

(J  : • • •.■■■..  . . 

Sources  OSD  Statistical  Services,  Table  2,  and  MACV  Military  Report,  KACV 
Weekly  Summary,  and  OPREP  5 Ground  Operations  Report. 


A Korean  War  vs.  Vietnam  comparison  of  U.3.  KXA.  per  1000  troops  (Table  6) 
shows  that  we  are  still  well  below  the  ratio  reached  at  the  height  of.  the 
Korean  conflict  in  1950-51  (21.0  vs.  6.3)  but  above  the  1952-53  rates  there. 
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TABLE  4 

KGRFA  vs.  vtittam 
U.iS.  KIA  Per  10C0  Troops 


19f/>  3951 

1952 

1953 

35  4-5  12  ?:-'l  3-' 

45 

J±.  -SSL  JL 

J*k.  li  L: 

K^RFA j 

Force  Strength^/ 

2954 

3807 

3104 

3135 

1734 

3020 

926 

924 

1311 

1641 

J 

1021 

l).Co 

162 

l6l 

2?0 

258 

2 SO 

286 

293 

3t4 

305 

298 

297 

310 

, KIA/ IOCO  Troops 

13.2 

21.0 

14.1 

12.2 

6.2 

10.6 

3.2 

3.0 

4.3 

5.5 

3.4 

3.6 

196*?  1966  1967 


33~ 

-iL. 

JiSL 

J-i. 

_2«L  JiSL 

_22_ 

viErriMf  ' 
kias/ 

72 

144 

261 

892 

1224 

1287 

1250 

1247 

2126 

2773 

Force  Strengths/ 

26 

49 

105 

169 

212 

256 

296 

362 

. 419 

440 

KIA/1000  Troops 

2.8 

2.9 

2.5 

5.3 

5.8 

5.0 

4.2 

3.4 

5.i 

6.3 

*1  Quarterly  totals. 

/ j Quarterly  average. 

Sources:  Korea  - CASD/SA,  Jan.  9,  1967*  U.3.  Forces  - By  location  and  QASD/Manpower, 
"Casualties  Incurred  toy  U.S.  Military  Personnel,"  13  Dec  1966,  revised 
9 Jan  1967. 


Vietnam  OSD  Statistical  Suamary , Tables  1 and  2. 
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US  VBKSUS  SYU  CJW?  sbvissp  PAT* 

MACV  recently  pr-r-  fi:1.  '.  infcrr*'  ic;.  whicli  lndi"*ctes  that  F\”AF  combat  deaths 
ar e about  ?<■>'  iiiv’-er  * • p-cviouciy  report ci.iE'  a--*v  data  (apparently  pro- 

vided by  MAC.'  Jl)  ir.vli  there  r.-.ril 11^  reticr.ei  n-.u  popular  for-*-  pel  sonr.el 
vho  die  of  wcunus.  '.h.  leoiec  .»••:■  rv  not  included  in  previous  I.'ACY  lrfon.jtlor. 

used  in  prc-cc  reivis-c  m.;  official  KT  records  (that  d--.ta  cot  from  M.ACV 
Cor.bat  Opera :ic;is  Center  -.-..--okly  ssrr.srius) . MV  A'  r:  ports  that  the  Jl  figure?  ore 
accurate  and  the  ones  which  should  te  usr-i.  V.'c-  still  have  none  questions  about 
theta  and  are  requesting  tliiwicn&l  clarification.  In  the  tncmaime,  the  new 
figures  are  sufficiently  larger  then  the  official  Washington  figures  to  warrant 
interim  consent. 

Table  1 shows  that  the  new  figures  for  1 966  exceed  the  old  figure a by  2yC9 
or  31^  (12,373  ver bus  9“u9;.  For  19^7  > through  August,  the  RVIWF  XIA  figure 
increases  by  2015  or  29?..  Table  1 also  shows  that,  using  the  revised  figures, 

fr.MIAF  combat  deaths  exceed  US  ccmtp.t  deaths  during  every  month  through  August 
1967.  If  we  use  the  old  (ar.d  still  official)  figures,  US  deaths  exceed  RVh’AF 
deaths  in  Kay,  June,  July,  and  September  1967.  Graph  1 illustrates  the 
difference. 

Moreover,  Graph  2 and  Table  2 show  that  use  of  the  revised  figures  reverses 
our  previous  finding  that  US  combat  deaths  per  1,000  strength  consistently  ex- 
ceed HYKAF  combat  deaths  per  1,000  strength.  With  the  new  data,  the  RVIIAF 
figures  exceeds  the  US  figure  in  every  quarter  except  2nd  quarter  1957- 

TABIS  1 

US  Versus  RVTAF  Cor.bat  Deaths 

: . i960 

0 Jen  Feb  Mar  Apr  Key  Jun  Jul  Aug  Sep  Oct  !<ov  Dec  Total 


i960  Jen  Feb 

US  2S2  533 

RVIIAF  r 


+35  395  519  330  473  432  49b 


KATVJ1  903  1359  1145  945  961  H65  1006  332-  803  1103  1076  1060  12378 

osai'  747  1016  938  574  661  * 860  860  722  566  906  804  615  - 9'+69 


>7  Tot  Thru  Aug 


US  512  658  943  710  1222  828  761  ' 535  775  ‘ 732  878  • 

RVIIAF : 

IACVJ1  996  944  1427  1151  1354  1139  363  1167  KA  HA  . HA  • 9041 

C 887  771  1118  935  1026  771  666  852'  740,  753  m2  . -7026 

a / OSD  SSA  Statistical  Summary,  Table  2.  Based-  on  KACV  Combat  Operations  Center 
• reports  in  Weekly  OpRep  5 sursarie*.  ... 
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AT-MACV  J-l 


IQ  ‘ 2».  32  4q  Ik  22.  3<j2/ 

.1966  19o7 


12.  2;  3Q  4Q  IQ  22,  3 32/ 

1966  1967 


a/  3rl  quarter"  is  an  average  of  July  and  August  only. 


BVTIAF 

Avg  Strength  (COO) 
(Reg,  RF  & ?F) 

KACV  J1  Cocib&t 
.Deaths /Week 
KACV  J1  Weekly  , 
•Deaths/lOOO . 

CSj  Ccgbai 
De<wthf /Week-  - ' T 

OSD  Weekly  . . 
'Seaths/lCCO  ’ 


. TA3I3  2 
Revised 

*JS  ar.J  C7*f  Coabat  Death  Pate  a . 

(Weekly  Average) 

196 6 1967 

1st  End  3rd  4th  1966  1st  2nd  3rd 

Ctr  Otr  Ctr  Otr  Total  Qtr  Qtr  Qtr 

531.7  588.4  602.9  618.8  597-9  609.1  607.6  613.3 

262  238  '203  249  238:  ' 259  . . 280  2Z&' 

.45  ..  .40  ' ‘ .34  *40..  • .40  ..43*.  • ;'f.46"  -'..37 

--.209  - 159  ’ 102  . .192:  '•  . 179-  , - 213  - .213  *72  . 


Avg  Strength  (000) 

211.9  256.0  293.6' 

360.5  281 

412.6  442.6  462.0 

Corbat  Desths/Week  • 

Weekly  Deaths/1000 

.94  93  96 

.44  .39  :3S  . 

96  95 

.27  .34 

. 163  - 213  161” 

.40  .43  .33 

a/  Avg  for  July  ara  Aujus 

*> 

«■  • » 
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as  vsrsl’C  rvsaf  wF.vr  pl'aths-  corr.rrryrnj'ri 


Final  aorveeti of  f,ACV  Hat*  aha»  that  confirmed  FVSAF  camhct  dca t>o 
during  IP!* 1-67  v?.^c  L’J"  hi  ther  than  the  official  OSD  figure, e indicated.  The 
data  also  indicate  that  PVdAP  and  ;jd  embnt  deaths  per  1000  troonn  rjsnc 
closely  certparal- Ic  during  1006  aid  IOC?. 


In  December  wo  reported  on  refin',  d KACV  inf  creation  indicating  that 
RVNAF  combat  d-'athc  were  about  .10*,  higher  than  previously  reported,  The  new 
data  (provided  by  MACV  JL)  included  died  of  wounds  los3«3  for  regular, 
regional,  and  popular  forces  personnel.  Died  of  wound a leases  vere  net  in- 
cluded ic  the  previous  MA.CV  information  used  in  prccs  releases  and  official 
OSD  records  (that  data  comes  from  MACV  J-3  operational  suanarieo) . 


Additional  MAC/  ref  indent  ol‘  the  RVNAF  combat  death  data  has  eliminated 
GVM  civilian  combat  deaths  which  vere  included  in  the  December  figures.  The 
figures  now  exceed  the  OSD  official  1966-67  figures  by  23%.  Far  19 66,  Table  1 
shows  that  the  latest  MACV  figures  exceed,  the  OSD  figures  ty  2,484  or  26% 
(11,953  versus  9tU69).  For  1367  (through  November)  the  RVNAF  combat  death 
figure  exceeds  the  OSD  figure  by  1,882,  or  20^  (11,513  versus  9,631).  In  abso- 
lute numbers,  RVNAF  combat  deaths  exceed  US  ccnbat  deaths  during  every  month 
except  May  and  July  1967.  If  we  use  the  old  (and.  still  official)  figures, 

US  deaths  exceed  RVNAF  deaths  in  Kay,  JUnc,  July,  end  September  196?.  Graph 
1 shows  that  total  RVNAF  weekly  combat  deaths  exceed  US  combat  deaths  during 
every  quarter  of  i960  and  1967. 

. ’ ' • . • ' ■ . 

Graph  2 and.  Table  2 show  that  RVNAF  combat  deaths  per  week  per  lOoO 
strength  exceed  the  US  rate  in  all  but  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  1967; 
only  the  second  quarter  of  1967  chows  a significant  difference  (.48  to  ,4l). 
The  OSD  (MACV  J-3)  data  shows  US  combat  deaths  per  1000  troops  consistently 
exceed  RVNAF  ctonat  deaths  per  1000  troops. 

• . 6T'.  ' . ' 

• f » 

. In  view  of  the  high  degree  of  concern  that  the  Vietnamese  forces  curry 
their  share  of  the  load  in  fighting  the  war,  it  is  clear  that  the  refined 
MACV  figures  should  be  reported  regularly  and  used  as  the  official  figures  in 
Washington.  ; , 
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TABU  1 

U3  Versus  RVSV  Cv-nbr.t  Rt  »th«. 

i-.r  Vny  .Tun  Jnl  A,-.<*  Sen  0 

"t  Kov  Df 

512  658  9*>3  710  1232  8e8  781  535  775  732  078 

RVHAT: 

MACV.J1  910  885  1297  1057  1184  981  67$  1068  1090  1066  1299  1 

CSD2/  837  771  1118  935  1026  771  666  852  ?40  753  1122 

a/  QASD'  SEA  Statist! Ml  Cuaaaxy,  Table  2.  Bated  oa.MACV  Coabat  Operations  Center 
reports  la  Weekly  CpRep  5 siEsa&ries. 


TABU  2 
Revised. 

US  ead  i\*KAF  Coabet  teeth  Rates 
(Weekly  Average) 


KVKtf 

Avg  Strength  (000) 
(Reg,  Rf  A W) 

a 

KACV  J1  Coabat 
Deaths /Week ' 
mCT  J1  Weekly 
Deaths  AOOO 


2nd  3rd  4th  1966  1st  2nd  ‘^4  Ocrt  .196? 

Ctr  Qtr  wtr  Ama.-e  Qtr  Qtr  Qtr  Qtr  Avert.-"' 


501.7  588.4  602.9  6l8.8  1 597-9 1 809.1  607.6  613.3  625.0  1613.8 


262 

238 

209 

210 

230 

238 

248 

218 

271 

244 

.45 

* .40 

•35 

•34 

.38 

^2 

.41 

.36 

.43 

.40 

96  96 

.27  .34 


412.6  442.6  462.0  466.6 


3 
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us  kia  tx  nv  rr  xcpka 

Twiti  w.rl'.sin  'rri*i ?*.r,.*»  *.Fvtf  l£?  r»> ^rrr.Ke l killed  f*t  aotxon  (KZA) 
in  ~mtr.  ;■•!« t •.<5-  Jsnu’iw  £5fA  no-/  nperwrefc  ?L',0!)0,  and  i.ntl  rur~rr* 
the  13t'7  to^nl  in  dune.  "ar*<w*rt  in  Viyr-f<»<*  iPf.**  t*e  total  'J.‘  r ‘‘  ir. 
r.Vft  io  lik<r!,i  to  nrennd  t»'<?  Fniwi  Var  J,TfC2^.  7n  tee  S’jyrv'tn  far, 

px>«3  MS  ivrc  billed  hnr'>7S3  the  neap ti/!t*r>nn  (“0,929)  than  after  t^f**  l.vcrtK 
(1  2, TOO). 


OS  !CIA  • ir,  ;:n 

Throu-'h  10  toy  1$68  ;:ier»  have  t en  7,656  US  XIA  during  1968.  At 
this  rate  (3&>  per  we-*)  there  will  he  If -.70 ,000  US  KIA  durins  1963  and 
the  1§67  to'.al  o:  9356  ..-ill  t-  exvtctf  •;  in  ’•  • . An  additional  projection* 
based  on  monthly  U5  KIA  data  from  January  \yA 7 through  April  1968  yields 
- the  sane  I960  total.  Table  1 chc«  M»t  *t.  riovcub-jr  the  projected-  total*  . 
• vl  11  exceed  the  Korean  War  total  cV  y~  riA.  ' 

..TABUS  1 

. • • • raOjSSTFU  1‘d  KLK  - I960  ” ' 


( J . : ActuaW  . projected 

V-^.  ' Through  Jan -Apr  . . , ’ 

_2£§ L.  . £*£  Jun  Jul  Au?  Rep  . Sov  Dec’ 

' ’15967.  6256  1U672/  1585  1582  16*0  1698  3755  13*3  :&r> 

■ • 1 . . cum 

. ..Tota’.  *5967  . 82223  83690  25215  26797  28437  30135-  31851.  f^vV^J  35574 


1963 

Total 


•3ou r"  Table  1,  060(c)  SEA  Statistical  Suanary. 

BSr  13  May'v  * actual  XIA  already  exceeded  130O;  the  actual  ifcy  figu:*  jiy 
as  2500.  * 

' . * • . /<-•{,■ 

Ttsble  2 (and  the  January  1967  projection  above)  indicates  li«at/t-h* 
factors  producing  the  high  1963  U3  XIA.  rates  have  been  operating  slice 
the  end  of  1965,  VS.  XIA  increarel  abruptly  la  1966,  doubled* suddenly  in 
* - 1967  and  again  in  1963.  Inr  average  veekly  KIA  rates  are:  1966,  06  rer 

•..•  ■ ‘ week;  1967,  ISO  per  meek;  -1968,  386  per.' week.  •'Moreover,  *a?h  itcre&s* 

occurred-  ns  - each  year  began;  tn5*.  quarterly  ran-u  for  * ?.  c h y-<r  is  narrow. 

- wwnnv  x?  t : _ _ .w  .*•  _ 


* - -»  * * * *" W ; A w «4Sb  . I -i:'  - ulj 

:<  effort*- to  ini  list-  VS. XIA,  aai  a corresponding  viliir.gnfttfs  to  accept  h^aviej 
•casualties  theaa^lvcs  ir.  orier  to  do  ' ' . .•■  ‘r- 


o 


Lncar  regression,  . 
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V?  KIA  I‘;  CVS 


U3  KIA 
Ave.  US 


'•  ■ «’\ 

V’r 

iv« 

• 

1967 

t r> 

. '** 

•Q 

a /..wh  / 

- . V -'fJL' 

2113  2770 

2091 

233.4 

3.7 

•>’•3.3 

ViO.lt/ 

; 05.3  437.2 

!*5?. ! 

471.6 

•*  _ n 

21.1 

27.0 

3-2  6.3 

4.0 

5.1 

Sours-.:  Tiblt’  1,  Oc.'D(C)  SKA  Statistical  s'.nwry.  . 

b/  2stirrjt*'d.  - 

=/  Based  or.  actual  strength  through  torch  and  Preens 6,  Change  7 (tentative) 
through  December. 


Pro  and  Poet  Negotiations  Casualties  ~ Korean  Var 

Casualties  during  the  Korean  War  were  emtragely  heavy  during  the 
first  year  ar.d  much  lover  thereafter.  Despite  frequent  statements  to 
the  contrary.  Table  3 shows  that  the  US  KIA  rates  after  negotiations 
began  in  rdd-1951  were  much  lower  (average  500  KIA  per  month)  than  before 
the  uegotiatior.3  (1700  per  month).  The  miaaaderstanding  stems  from  the 
system  used  to  account.^’ on  about  6000  US  sen  vbo  atmappwared. during  ti» 
Chines c-Cocrcunist  offensive  in  Octoter-Deceaber  1950.  These  men  were 
listed  as  disc  in,'  in  action  until  the  end  of  the  war  when  they  were 
reclassified  as  killed  in  action.  When  the  publicly  released  casualty 
data  are  adjusted  retrospectively,  losses  were  ouch  heavier  prior  to 
negotiations  (20,929)  than  after  (12,700  m).  , 


TABUS  3 
05  CASUALTIES  -15  1 
Killed 


- 

Monthly 

4 

Actuel  * 

Average 

1951 

20929  ■ 

1744 

1952 

. 6737 

5^1-  . 

1953  + July  1953 

' " 5963  ' 

•■459  ' 

Total 

33029 

909. 

Wounded 


Actual 

52975 
- 26630 
>53*33 
IO303& 


Monthly 

Average 

' ’ 4*15  . 

■ • 2219 

- .lSf>3 

. 27d? 
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KVMAP  XI A IK  1968  * 

Summary.  RV'JAF  casualty  data  recently  transmitted  by 
StACV~tnaicate  that  1*6$  P.VRAF  combat  death*  arc  nearly  SO? 
higher  than  figures  previously  held  in  Washington.  The  nau 
data  also  reduce  the  overall  enemy/ friendly  kill  ratio  for 
1366  by  nearly  2C$<  with  a 2CZ  out  during  the  1963  1st  offensive , 
and  shov  that  liVNAF  consistently  takee  greater  losses  than 
American  or  3rd  Ration  forces. 

KACV  recently  transmitted  completely  revised  1963  RVRAF  casualty 
statistics  to  Washington.  The  revised  MACV  date  are  final  verified 
statistics  compiled  from  administrative  sources  by  the  Vietnamese  Joint 
General  Staff.  Statistics  held  in  Washington  were  based  upon  updated 
OFRSP-5  weekly  reports  but  accurate  RVKAF  casualty  data  are  not  available 
quickly  enough  to  be  included  in  the  updates. 

Table  1 presents  a comparison  of  final  verified  data  with  the 
OCREP-5  data  for  1968  RVNAF  KIA.  The  final  verified  statistics  shew  a 
total  of  24,265  3VKAF  KIA,  an  increase  of  48£  over  the  16,353  reported  by 
operational  sources.  This  means  that  0PREP-5  accounted  for  only  67%  of 
RVNAF  KIA  with  monthly  figures  ranging  z'rca  5 4%  to  84£  of  the  final  verified 
totals*  . ' 

TABLE  1 

COMPARISON  OF  RVNAF  VERIFIED  AND  OFREP-W  KIA  BOMBERS  FOR  1968  ■ 


Verified 

OBREP-5 


Jta  Feb  Mar  Apr  May  Jun  Jttl  Aug  Sep  Oct  Nov  Dec  Total 
2662  4524  2233  1562  2977  1702  1206  2091  I85O  971  1257  1225  24265 


Difference  1213  20&1  694  250  1003  . 335  378  547  312  293  4o8  393.  7912 

% Reported  in  _ . 

OPSEP-5  54  54  6?  84  66  90  . 69  74  83  70  68  63  67. 

' " . . \ ^ 

Source:  OASD(C)  Statistical  Service*.  * •"  .*  ..  ..  v * \ . 

a f includes  Regular,  Regional  and  Popular  Forces. 
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« 

Incrt-J rr.  in  t»VXAF  KIA  significantly  lowers  the  overall  enciny/ 
itio.  i>  An  ihc»vn  in  the  graph  and.  a.croc'panjring  table,  the 

. _ • m i . 1.  t'  * a t W.i 


The  large  inc 

friendly  kill  rati,,.  _ ...  — — - . — — - 

overall  kill  ratio  i.  reduced,  from  >.?  to  4.6  or  a drop  of  19J..  However,  the 
corrected  1963  ratio  ic  still  above  the  3.8  reported  for  l-/>7.  • The  aenthe  of 
Jaarary  an  l February  (Tut  offensive)  c-hov  the  sharpest  r'-euit.io.u  (.;l£  in  enen) 
ani  the  kill  ration-  in  the  last  quarter  of  1&63  ar«  al^o  carhe-liy  reduced. 


Table  ?.  indicates  that  RVljV:'  KIA  wore  66£  acre  than  in  KIA  and  exceeded 
tnem  in  every  aonth  during  1963.  Table  3 shows  that  R VilAf  also  suffered  acre 
KIA  per  1000  average  strength  than  either  African  or  3rd  d?*tion  forces.'  Hence, 
RVIUF  continues  to  bear  the  heaviest  burden  of  cochat  deaths  in  the  conflict. 


TABLE  2 


US  AND  RVKAF  KIA  FOR' 1968 

Jan  Feb  Mar  Agr  Majr  Jun  Jul  Aug  Sg*  Oct  Hov  Dec  Total 

U2  KIA  1202  2124  1543  l4l0  2169  1146  813  1000  1053  600  703  749  14598 

RYHAF  2662  4524  2238  1562  2977  1702  1206  2091  1850  971  1257  1225  24265 


Source:  US  - 0A£D(c)  Statistical  Services  SEA  Statistical  Tables. 

EV2AT  * Final  verified  ,TGB  data,  (excludes  paramilitary  force*). 


TABLE  3 

m/1000  AVERAGE  STFFHGTH  - 1968 

US  RYHAF 


310?  KATIOH 


Approximate  Average 
Strength  (000) 


KIA 


• .527  . 

14,592  : ‘ 


756 

24,265 


63 

979 


m/1000  Average 
Strength 


27.7 


> 32.1 


15-5 


Source:  Strength,  US  KIA,  3rd  Ration  KIA  V 0ASD(<J)  SEA  Statistical  Susaary* 
* ‘ •-*  ? ~ - HVHA7XIA--  JGSTtnal- verified  datfis  - - - 


y RYHAF  includes  R.gular,  Regional  and  Popular  Forces  hut  not  parar . ry 
(CIDG,; national  Police,  etc.).  ~ 1 


cciinism 


r.RAjni 

ovkra u.  vwnfrmzwr  kilt,  ratio 


/ \ Ol'*r*tlonal  rata 


V.y/  ^ 

\ / Verified  Data 


J«A  Feb  ter  Ajar  tef  JVin  Jul  Aug  Sep  Oct  Hot  Bet  Total 

Verified 

Data  3.8  5»9  4.5  4.0  4.6  3.5  3.2  A. 8 4.2  5.0  A. 8 4.7  4.6 


Operational  1 

Lata  5.5  8.5  5<5  4.4  5.7  4.C  . 5 


5-7  4.7  6.1  6.1  5.8  5-7 


Source*:  IS,  3rd  Ration,  VC/NVA  KIA  - OSD(  . 2A  Statistical  Suremry. 

BVHAF  - OPRSt’-..  reports  for  operational, 

•*  ; SlTf  JOS  (MAlV  message  trasaittal)  for  verified 

HOTE:  . KVNAF  include*  Regular,  Regional  and  Popular  Forces  but  excludes  paranilitary. 
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The  reporting  system  is  b«in3  Modified  to  that  final  vertfiol  RVTttF  data 
will  be  transmittal  to  V,  a shin-:  ton  a 3 soon  as  it  becocea  available  (two  non  ms 
after  the  reported  tenth).  In  the  neantino*  all  operational  data  froa  OPRtP- 
and  OFaSP-5  should  be  considered  preliminary  and  not  reflective  of  actual 
R \11AT  casualties. 

Tor  our  readers'  information,  ve  have  prepared  the  attached  1()63  country 
vile  susaary  of  RVIJUV  casualties  which  nay  be  detached  and  added  to  your  re- 
cords (Table  4). 


COTsBEKlEiL 


TABU  4 

avmr  CASUALTIES  - 1963 
( final  Verisir.d  Hu3oTrT) 


‘■'•ir  * * *+ 


Rc.rul&r  Force 


j>n  Feb  £\r  Anr  VXi  Jun  Jul  Aug  Cog  Ocf  N^v  Dec 

1134  2632  1227  879  1726  963  608  1127  919  513  546  CA 

3715  74&  ;4(n5  2705  5059  3131  1818  3835  3399  3 924  2308  24*> 


.$4914 


6246 

12250 

450 


2397  2834  1433  1125  2092  1358  1053  1727  1532  899  U47  1294  18946 

% 

665  976  530  268  554  277  234  441  48l  231  288  302  .514? 

959  1206  709  388  831  455  38?  688  664  372  352  486  7499 

4l  18  62  97  11  8.  1 


Total  1755  2476  1318  678  1412  773  641  1191  1242  614  648  805  1 13553 

4 * . * 

Source:  Vietnaa  JG3  via  KACV  ■eseage  181741Z  Mar  69* 
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The  table  on  the , next  page  indicates  that: 

- US  comist  ilcaiha  in  Sl'A  continue  to  decline  sharply . 

- HVUAF  deaths  have  been  rising  in  1970  end  1S71 . 

- Third  nation  deaths  are  down  ST.  in  1971 . 

- Total  allied  deaths  (lees  Cambodians)  remain  the  Sana 

» * - . 

There  ere  two  problems  with  the  data  that  requi.'s  us  to  ermine  the 
findings  more  closely.  First,  &VRAF  figures  for  recent  week s are  understated 
until  the  final  counts  are  in.  Second,  the  cycle  of  activity  in  CEA  normally 
inflicts  higher  casualties  during  the  first  half  of  a year  than  during  the 
second  half  < RVUAF  deaths  in  the  first  half  of  1970  were  25  £ higher  than  in 
the  second  half).  Thus,  comparing  the  first  / months  of  1971  with  all  12 
months  of  1970  tends  to  make  1971  results  look  relatively  high.  The  proper 
technique  is.  to  compare  the  ease  periods  in  each  year.  Comparing  tne  first 
hal+  1970  with  the  sorts  period  in  1971t  we  find  t-iat: 


1 ..  - OtS  deaths  are  declining  even  more  sharply  than  the  table  indicates 

> (down  64t)  'tv\d  now  account  for  feu  of  the  allied  deaths. 

- RVflAF  deaths  have  risen  about  1CZ  as  the  table  indicates  ( the 
' first  half ” comparison  dose  not  x*se  the  understated  data) . 

» 

- Third  nation  deaths  arc  down  ST.  instead  of  St. 

- Total  allied  deaths  (less  Cambodians)  are  down  dxmt  ft  instead 
of  remaining  constant. 

- H . 

To  trurmarixs,  the  rise  in  RVNAF  deaths  has  offset  the  decline  in  US 
deaths,  and  the  Cambodian  deaths  must  now  be  included  in  the  allied  total. 
These  factors  could  combine  to  produce  a higher  allied  total  in  1871  than 
in  1970.  However,  the  increase  in  RVHAF  deaths  this  year-  etemed  free i the 
high  casualties  suffered  in  Laos  and  Ccrtbodia,  and  those  operations  are  , 
unlikely  to  be  repeated. 
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DEATH.: 

rr.cM  1ZSTTI 

K ACTIONS  IN  CEA 

1^69 

1 >X6 

10h7 

1968 

1969 

1970 

13S  h/ 

US  Forces 

4176 

EYU  t/ ’ 

1331 

*9*6 

9314 

1*537 

9361 

Mva 

*3 

44 

24 

6 

7 

Laos 

~k 

19 

20 

31 

*7 

38 

Thailand 

• 

• 

- 

1 

- 

4 

Subtotal  tE 

TS5§ 

5C0E 

Wo 

15535 

9*1* 

IXcO 

(Monthly  Average) 

tuM 

(*17) 

(762) 

(1216) 

(785) 

(352) 

(163) 

MVRAF  c/ 

112*3 

11953 

12716 

2*323 

18936 

21365 

1*161 

(Monthly  Average) 

(937) 

(996) 

(1060) 

(2027) 

(1578) 

(1782) 

(1959) 

Third  Batlcn 

„ 

■“v 

104 

* 

26 

Australia/lS 

1* 

60 

76' 

99 

70  . 

. Korea 

17 

506 

1005 

82* 

635 

529 

3*6 

Philippine! 

' •-  • 

• 

8 

- 

• • 

- 

■ - . 

Thailand 

Subtotal  Third  Ration 

"ii 

-5C6 

16 

TTcf 

tS 

*2 

4iu 

(Monthly  Average) 

'(3) 

<**7) 

(92) 

(B2) 

(72) 

(59) 

(57) 

Subtotal  Allied 

126*3 

17?27 

23199 

39895 

29218 

26314 

15755 

(Monthly  Average) 

(105*) 

(1*61) 

(1933) 

(3325) 

(2*35) 

(2193) 

(2179) 

7AIUC  (Cambodia) 

M/A 

«/A 

h/a 

M/A 

m/a 

1679  d/ 

173*  e/ 

(Monthly  Average) 

• 

- 

m. 

(280) 

(256) 

a 

Grand  Total  Allied 

• 126*3 

17527 

23199 

39895 

29218 

27993 

.17*89  . 

(Monthly  Average) 

(105*) 

(l*6l) 

(1933) 

(3325) 

(2*35) 

(2333)£/  (2*19)  £, 

Source:  OSD  Comptroller  Table  50  except  US  total  for  1971  ehtcb  1*  from  »1CC  Op  Sum 
1ST- 71,  12  August  1971. 

a / Tb*M»«  362  US  deaths  from  hcstlle  causes  In  Cambodia  during  operations  in 

Spring  1970.  US  deaths  in  Cashed  la  are  not  reported  separately  tor  CSD  Comptroller, 
b/  Then  7 August  1971.  A coun  try -by -country  breakout  for  UB  forces  is  available  . 

. only  thru  June. 

tj  Dees  not  Include  paramilitary  (police,  PSDF , etc.}  de%tbs.. 
d/  Pros  1 J«ly  70  - 31  Dec  70.  . . \‘ 


•/  Thru  24  JUly  1971. 

V 


y Computed  by  amortising  TABS  KIA  over  the  entire  reporting  period. 
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TO;T  VO  GSASCH  AND  rESTTOT 


66  66 


65  65.  66  66 


TABI£  1 

COMPARISON  OF  ARVN  AID  RF-CT*  COttBAT  DEATHS 
(Weekly’  Average  by  Quarter}  . 


Strength  (Otr  Avc 


AR 
RF 

n. 

ARwH:  Total  iOA 

m/lOOO  Str. 

RP-EP:  Total  KIA 

KIA/ICOO  Str 


1st  ■ 2nd 
Ctr  Qtr 


260.9  271.0  276.9  274.5  273.3  ' 

265.4  .271.5  275.6  2S3.1  296.9 


118.5  „ 85.2  68.0  67.2  1 74.9 

0.45  0.31  0.251.0.24  .27 


130.2 

0.49 


122.7 

0.45 


98.3  119.3 
.0.35  .40* 


l3-ltonth 

Averare 


• A sjajor  effort  planned  for.  pY  19^7  13 . to  .eosalt  dt . l^wt.  halT  6F 
ARVN  to  pacification  tusks;  thin  has  raised  the  question  of  chat.  casualty 
ratea-ARYII  can  he  expected  -tc.  l^stue  lii  *{ie  paciflcatlo»»-xolo,.as  compared 
to  their  present  search  and  destroy  piss  ion.'  The  Regfocal  "Forces  and 
Popular  Forces  have  been  primarily  involved  in  pccclflcatlcin  operations  " 
for  tha  past  18-s.onths,  so. an. attempt  has. been  ride  (in  the.  jraplu  and 
Table  1 above)  to  carp  are  RF-PF  and  AHVli  coriat  deaths.  JRie  data  Indi- 
cate that  RF-PF  cosbat  deaths  consistently  exceed  ARVH  eenbat  ieatiu  by  , 
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about  both  in  absolute  tense  and  In  deaths  per  1000  c trench. 

When  total  losses  (killed,  vaunted,  captures)  are  taken  into  account, 
the  Ri*-F?  weekly  average  of  *j65  ->cwi;  the  Yji  figure  for  ARVN.  The 
RF-FF  Incurred  1.33  weekly  lor.se..  per  100C  atreryth  versus  1.22  for 
AhVN.  In  ecocide?!  nj  the  kill'd  per  thousanu  calculat  'ens,  we  should 
rcr.c-'nbor  that  about.  120,000  (*Ot)  AKV1I  troops  are  ;-uppcvt  personnel 
who  proraLly  rover  ■ r>;-.a,"0  in  ns.:' - it,  vh-eroia  the  TJ'-Pr  support  struc- 
ture is  Much  s- ait Vr.ui:.  lhi  killed  [ r lX-O  I'i.eur  * To.-  ARVT», 
calculate]  or.  the  bus  Is  of  errh-it.  strength  '..rnl.l  likely  exceed  the 
KF- PF  ficui'c  (.>c  to  .to)  Per  '.b-  lo  :;.;u.th  ps?  Lad. 

TAELS  2 

FT.IF.'TiLY  CTT-LFT)  AMI  CAFT~;FT.  Jh'Ctr.I.FD  I:f 
GKATtQu  /.  d)  'k  / .. m OLaAtij...,  oFi.r.-Vi  iOi.i? 

■ ’ (Aug-Dee  CY  lye  6 ) 


Search  & Destroy 
KIA  ac  Capt. 

Bn  Days 
Deaths/Bn  Day 

Clearing  Operations  £ / 
KIA  & Capt. 

Bn  Days 

Losses/Bn  Day  ’ 


a/  Includes  Clear  and  Hold,  Clearing,  and  Search  and  Clear 
• Operations. 


Table  2 employs  tenuous  data  to  show  comparative  loss  rate 
for  search  and  destroy  and  clearing  gpar&tioos* . During  the  fir*  _ . 
month  period,  about  97$  of  the  battalion  days  shown  were  devoted 
.to  search  and,  destroy  operations  which  resulted  In  a -killed  and  " 
captured  rate  cf  .13,  per  battalion  day.  ..  The- clearing,  operations  •: 
yielded  a rate  .14  per  battalion'  day,'  due  to- the- high  rate  of  US 
losses  in, this  type  of  operation.  . Knile  very  ■.  tenuous  (both  . " . . ; 
~ mothers  add  classification 'or  operations  by  type),  tiiff  data:  do- 
Indicate  that  AP.\«  cay  suffer  fewer  casualties ; in  the  pacification 
role- than  in  the  search  and  destroy  rcle. 


ARVT? 

3rd  Ration 

OS 

Total 

935 

118 

104? 

2100 

8678 

559 

6358 

15595 

.11 

.21 

.16 

.13 

1 

6 . 

70 

77 

31 

lh? 

* 356  : 

. 53'* 

.03 

.C4 

*"*  .20"  r 

. .14  ; 
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in  rout.."  Vi eu..sr  b.rir.$  r.H  ;.  r.r.d  !</■»>.  tf.3.  Arry  maneuver  Wi  n.  jj 
u.vit*r  cwy-.ricucou  m -jers  suri\r:i  tittle  dvitiis  "in  si/.c-Volc  ffcir:  J:‘:n*s" 
■iu  c-.ly  tce-thlrdr  t..e  rate  o!'  uni1:,  under  Cattniicn  raax'r.dt'rj  wit?.  Jo:;- 
than  six  ninths * experience  in  cosrou.J. 

Increart-i  ccrr.xnd  e.:p.:ricnoe  of  the  rJfJe  company  cfltrc  suder  alro  Jti 
to  fewer  sa’.’ie  Jcstlss  in  iila  unit,  but  the  effect  was  act.  %a  ;rcnf . This 
r.sy  reflect,  tint  pre-ict-inirt  rc.lt'  in  combat  of  the  battalion  ccsaiacucr. 

TItc  rate  of  cov.fjry  ooiura;,  b-r  Iran  because  of  hostile  Jeoth  cr  rrrious 
wound,  after  Tinir,-  in  p-icl;  of  tr.e  first  b months  of  cesar.  and  in  %•!.;.•  t «”t.ar.t 
,.o  be  a "j'  nrnir.,-  r-'rir.  K”  dr~zj  r.arjtndiy  from  the  fiftn  month  or.V'.rris  oo  i 
r'. te  of  >re-lwir.t  as  i,r-  at.  * 

Sver.  with  allcvar.cc  for  the  one  year  tour  in  country,  the  typical  ttv.ure 
_ of  a maneuver  battalion  or  r.  rifle  company  ccejr.ondcr  was  surprising;  y snort. 
Over  half  the  battalion  .cetnmnder3  in  Vietnam  wore  routinely  relieved  without 
cause  prior  to  the  end  of  their  sixth  month ’in  ccroand  in  country:  ever  half 
the  company  commanders  were  similarly  relieved  before  they  completed  feur 
months  .in  ccaasand.  - • 


• Battalion  Cnrmnnders 

Data  cover  3**  maneuver  battalions  in  the  five  Army  divisions  and  separate 
brigades  In  South  Vietnam  in  1965  and  1966.  Table  J compares  the  rate  of 
battle  deaths  ir.  rifle  companies  whose  battalion  ccamnncdcrs  were  in  their 
initial  months  of  commend  in  country  with  the  rate  after  aix  months  of 
command.  We  draw  particular  attention  to  rates  based'  upon  totals  of  those  . 

' killed  in  action  in  sizeable  skirmishes.  Five  or  more  battle  deaths. suffered 
. by  one  company  on  one  calendar  day  plus  the  battle  deaths' occurring  in  otner 
'•••rifle  companies  cf  the  same  battalion  on  the  came  day  constitute  this  total. 
.Groups  killed  in  action  are  more  fairly  attributable  to  the  perfci-mar.ee  cf 
the  battalion  conns eder.  Deaths  of  less  than  five  per  day  ere  mostly  due 
to  snipers,  mines,  booty  traps,  etc.;  they  are  aw  high  under  an  experienced  . . 
battalia*  commander  as  under  an  inexperienced  one.  •>. 

'.  ■•’■,  . Table  I • 

..Bu  Cdr  ; Kr.  of  . ..  " [ V ' '-KIA/gn.  Cdr.  Month 

Exper  In  Bn.' Cdr.  Total  KIA-in  Siee able  Other ' ” -*  ‘ Tn  Rlreable./ 

. Corr-and  . Wen the.  . • K IA  ; . ■ Shlrmi.-'hos*'11  .' . KIA  - , Total  '^Sklralsheo^.  • Other 


. Bess  tb&n  - . 

. 6 months  . 2X60  lOCif 


6 months 
'or  more 
Total 


160  10C8  *:  lo?2  •t.|8y  ‘s.ig  ;*  2,-5?' 
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The  question  here  is  not  one  of  success  or  failure,  for  U.i>.  Army 
units  seldcci  fail  in  _\y  given  mission.  Wien  a unit  commander ' a performance 
is  ineffective,  a junior  replaces  hir..  I.'or  is  avoidance  of  battle  dt-vtns 
the  primary  object!.'.*;  we  would  not  on  in  S'.ll  if  it  vere.  Rather  it  is 
a matter  c f success  at  * cheaper  price.  Tn<*  rete  of  battle  deaths  ie  a 
measure  of  the  cost  of  success. 

The  r.can  tenure  of  ].l£  Lieutenant  Colonels  who  routinely  completed 
cormrand  tcurs  of  these  battalions  from  1965  to  1907  was  ‘j.h  months. 

Temporary  ("acting")  tours,  and  these  terminated  by  death,  serious  injury, 
illness  or  for  other  cause  (both  poor  performance  and  promotion),  fer  a 
total  of  17  tours,  are  excluded. 

Although  the  Department  of  the  Army  in  peacetime  requires  a miniarum 
battalion  command  tour  of  13  months,  except  for  cause,  in  Vietnam  it  is 
solely  within  the  purview  of  individual  field  ccsscsaders.  That  over  half 
the  battalion  commanders  in  Vietnam  are  relieved  without  cause  prior  to 
the  end  of  their  sixth  month  in  command,  as  shown  in  Tabic  II,  implies 
theatre-wide  concensus  en  the  desirable  tour  length.  * 


Table  TI 

th  of  Battalion  Command  Tour  in  Months,  Excluding  Tours  Ended 
By  Death,  Serious  Injury,  Illness  or  Other  Cause 


1 2 3 , .4  5 

But  But  But  But  But 
Less  Less  Less  Less  Less  Less 
Than  Then  Than  Than  Than  Than  (SUB 
12  3^56  TOTAL] 


Kcu  of 
Bn  Cdrs.  2 


6 7 3 9 10  11 

But  But  But  But  Put  But 

Less  Less  Less  Less  Less  Less 
Than  Than  Than  Than  Than  Than 
.7  8 9 10  11  12 


TOTAL 


.A.  check  was  made  to  determine  whether  initial  training  in  country  is 
responsible  for  the  short  -command  tours.  It  sheared  that. those  who 'assume  -v. 
conaand  in  country  vcr\»  is  likely  to  do  so  (hiring  the  eably  portion,  of  their 
duty  in  country  as  uuring  the  latter  pert.  Only,  commanders  who  work-up  -and 
deploy ‘with  their  unit3  receive  specific  preparatory  training,.  • 

In  a teat  for  bias,  the  longer  toured  battalion  ccarccnders  were  viewed  ; 
as  a separate  group.  Tours  terminated  for  cause  were  excluded.  As  shewn -in  1 
Table  III,  battalions  under  these  commanders.  show  the  3<c=e  trend  of  reduction 
in  the  rate  of  battle  deaths  during  the  , fine!  months  of  the  commanders* 
tours.  i \ . 
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Tr',.i  .11 

Trur"  lattollf.n  C<jr^rArrs 

: KIAft-ri.  Clr.  V 


hr. 

Bn.tvir. 

Tot'd. 

KIA  in  Sir.catlc 

Other 

in  fiscal  I c 

} 

:.r. 

KIA 

Chirr,  i rhea 

y.JA 

Total 

f-hirminhes 

Init  6 Ko. 

of  Command 

A JK- 

O';? 

373 

434 

5.17 

2.3.) 

After  (1  Ko. 
of  C.-ul 

43 

151 

51 

100 

3-51 

1.19 

Incidentally,  the  rate  or  t’iis  rroup  in  initial  months  of  eatsssrid  is  virti 
the  ear.e  as  for  U.e  short  tour  contenders,  which  indicates  that  the  long 
tenners  were  not  Letter  to  tocsin  with. 

• 

Ccgspor.y  Commanders 

Data  cover  the  102  rifle  companies  of' the  sane  battalions.  The  neon 
length  of  company  ccmmsnd  tour  for  tenures  routinely  terminated  va3  a 
fraction  under  4 months.  The  Department  of  the  Array  peacetime  minimus 
tour  length  for  company  grace  coraraanders  is  one  year,  except  for  cause, 
but  half  the  company  ecaasandsrs  in  Vietnam  are  relieved  without.  cause 
prior  to  the  end  of  their  fourth  month  in  ccsnm&nd,  as  shown  in^ Table  IV. 


. . Table  IV  - • ... 

Length  of  Crsr.ua ny  Comrnrd  Tour  in  Months,  Excluding  Tours  Ended 
Ey  Dostn,  Scricus  Injury,  or  Illness 

1 2 3 4 ’ 5 6 7 8 9 10 

But  But  But  Eut  But  But  But  But  But  But 

Less  Less  Less  Less  Less  Less  Less  Less  Less  Less  Less 

•Than  Than  Than  Than  (SUB  Than  Than  Than  Than  Than. Than  Then 
1 2 3 4 TOTAL)  5 6 7 8 9 10  11  T< 

No.  of"  - 

Bn  Cdrs.  10  ,30  36  47  (123)  52  37  .13-  9 ' 5 . 3-  1 

. . 4 * * 

High  casualties  among  company  cuacanders  themselves  may  constitute 
sane  basis  for  this  turnover  pattern.  The  overall ' rate .0?  hostile  fatal i 
ties  of  rifle  company  command era,  at'  1.5^  per  nonth,  is  1.5 'times*  the  : 
rate  fer  all  men  in  the  companies.  Field  commanders  may. -with  an  intent 
toward  justice,  spread  these  hazards'  amongst  those  eligible.  Vhat  is 
probably  not  known  to  adherents  of  tills  rationale  are  the  data  'shewn  in-'- 
Table  V.  -The  rate  of  ccmpany  commander  loss  because  of  hostile  death 
or  serious  wound,  after  rising  in  each  of  the  first  4 months  of  command 
in.  what  appears  to  be  a "learning  period,*  dreps  markedly  in  the  fifth 
month  to  & rate  one- third  ar  great  as  in  the  fourth  month  and  remains 
low -during  succeeding  months,- ir-Ocsncnd. 
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Toble  V 


fc-'i'nnv  tor.l  r Experience 


Leas  than  1 month 

1 or  acre,  bat  less  than  2 months 

2 or  sere,  but  less  then  3 irxnths 

3 cr  more.  but  leas  than  4 months 


Percent  of  company  emus t*r.d*rs  lo.  t 
D»a  to  bettle  death  or  serious  ■'/•■r, •». 


Consolidated: 


4 or  more,  but  less  than  5 months 

5 or  more  months 


This  Implies  that  a carp'/yiy  eonriander  could  be  left  in  office  6 more  months, 
for  a total  of  10,  without  J.ncurriiig  an  additional  risk  as  great  aa  that  to 
which  he  was  exposed  during  Ms  first  4 months  of  ccm&and* 

Other  data  help  determine  whether  these  results  might  -be  biased  by  the 
manner  in  which  battalions  select  the  company  commanders  who  have  longer 
tours . In  particular , they  focused  on  the  first  4 months  * battle  deaths , 
comparing  these  in  companies  whose  commanders  had  short  tours  with  those 
whose  commanders  want  on  to  complete  4 or  more  months  in  command.  The 
tests  failed  to  show  bias  and  so  confirmed  the  above  analysis. 

■ To  indicate  what  precedes  and  follows  a tour  of  company  command,  - ■ 

detailed  information  was  available  on  a sarnie  of  52  officers.  Thirty 
percent  assumed  command  within  a month  of  arrival  in  SVH;  so  there  appears 
to  be  no  policy  that  in-couni.ry  training  or  experience  must  precede  command. 
Two- thirds  of  those  routinely  relieved  next  assumed  a staff  position.  As 
the  mean  length  of  tour  indicates,  a typical-  Captain  car.  expect  to  have 
three  different  jobs  in  the  course  of  his  year  in. Vietnam. 

Increased  command  experience  of  the  company  cocrrander  also  results  in 
fewer  battle  deaths  in  his  unit.  Table  VI  compares  the  rate  of  battle 
deAths  index  -company  companders  who  had  less  than  4 months  in  cocmsna  with 
.those  whose  ccas&nders  had  more  experience,  - ' - 


ToClo  VI 


"-.-Ccnpnr.y  C-siaSnder  fir; Co.  * *•  KIA  A Crews' 

Experience  in'  - Cdr.'  Total  of-  5 or  More- Other 
-Crssahd  P’onths  KIA  - . in  One  boy  KIA 


KIA  A Groins'  ' ^"Killed  in  Action /Co  JCdr.  Ker.t.u.1 


Grouns  of  5'ar 


■ -Cnsgahd  yonths  KIA  ■ , • in  One.  Day  KIA  ~ v.  Total  ‘ More  Cr.Iy  Other  ■ '} 

Less  than  U mbs.-’.  1143  1971  916-  • 1055 . 1.72  “ >00 >92 


'4  or  more  nos.  ' 217  34  2 


0 


Total 


.1360  2312 


132  21ft  • ~ 1.57 

1043  1265 
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The  r? tea  of  t'iti.1-  -loathe  in  r.roops  of  5 or  acre  on  a single  day  f.hi-w 
icar  advar.?-v..;e  in  cc spiny  coomander  experience,  bat  not  to  the  degree  seen 
la  i .'ttxlion  corr.anaors.  M.-rccver,  the  recults  r.iy  ir.crely  reflect  t!.e 
tendency  cf  now  battaiU;:  ccraunders  to  change  their  company  ccsraanders , 
no  that  the  higher  Inc yes  in  early  months  of  erzpany  cossr.ir.d  result  from 
the  battalion  cor.j-.arior'r  inexperience,  not  the  ccarpany  cesnrsder's. 

This  is  n ,‘bat.t*ic:i  corrr.ndcr ' c vax,"  i"or  he  is  the  officer  ror.t 
often  in  inr.ciiiro  iur.io**]  com  and  in  cr,.rl'Ht.  While  the  AftfOV  report 
shews  that  in  i^.i  /■snente  L. f . A; r..Y  units  were  of  ecr.r-.ny  size  in  5>0v 
and  lar-rer-thon-crav  .1.;  rise  in  2Cy  more,  the  battalion  ccrs-ander  deter- 
mines the  situation,  in  vslch  u compuny  finds  itceif  when  a skirmish  begins. 

The  battalion  ccmanacr's  choice  cf  landing  zones  tad  his  control  of  exe3 
of  advance,  bound.-ries,  sectors,  direction  of  attack,  phase  liner.,  and 
objectives  fix  the  limits  within  which  the  corpauy  conBcnder  may  exercise 
discretion.  The  battalion  commander  is  frequently  overhead  in  a cotatand  heli- 
copter to  direct  his  units  as  they  fight  on  the  ground.  Tee  data  support 
the' view'  that  effectiveness  depends  nainly  on  hie  decisions. 

- ODCSOPS  Coiracnts  ‘ 


O:' 


l.  (17)  The  draft  article  concerning  the  relationship  between 
[experience  in  command  and  battle  deaths  is  thought  provoking  and  correctly 
[points  put  that  there  is  a correlation  between  the  casualty  rate  and 
the  time  in  coaroand  by  company  and  battalion'  contenders*  I have  a number 
of  consents  which  I believe  will  place  the  factors  covered  in  the  draft 
article  in  proper  perspective  when  viewed  with  other  significant  elements 
which  relate  to  the  measurement  of  success  In  combat. 


2.  (C)  An  analysis  of  this  subject  should  no-'  only  measure  the 

cost  of  success,  but  also  should  define  the  success  that  is  achieved  in 
relation  to  the  cost.  J.n  other  words,  we  should  answer  tie  question,'  ■ 
"What  do  we  get  for  the  price  we  pay?"  To  find  the  answers  to  that 
demanding  question,  the  analyst  mist  considar  several  fac'  ^re. 

a.  The  intensity  and  nature  of  combat,  in  which  a particular 
unit  la  engaged  should  be  examined,  these  factors  quite  t....en  overshadow 
the  experience  or  command  time  of  a participating  command#  in  determining 
the  number  of  friendly  casualties.-  ' • ■ . \ - 


b.  The  ve-ious  missions  of  the  units  should  be  studied  in  • 
conjunction  with  other  factors.  'A  battalion  securing  -an- -area-- for  a : 
twe  v^ak  period  ao  that  the  farmers  in  Phuoc- Tuy  Province  oen  harvest 
their  rice  in  comparative  safety  cannot-  be  expected,  tc  sustain  as  many 
casualties  as  a battalion  assaulting  the  fortified  positions  of  well 
armed (forth  Vietnamese  troops  near  the  South  Vie  tnaaese  border  in  Ken  turn 
Province.  * 


o; 


- e.  Both  the  enemy  and  friendly  casualty  rates  should  be  determined 
and  compared,  since  the  success  of  a battle  is  measured  in  terns'  of  the 
relative  effect,  on  both  forces.  As  an  example*  several  battalions  of  the 
1st  Cavalry  Division's  action  in  the  Is  Drang  Valley  in  1965  sustained 
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cosq»aratlvoly  high  friendly  casualties.  None  of  the  battalion  commander* 
had  been  in  combat  longer  thau  three  month*.  However,  tubsequent 
evaluation,  considering  enemy  c«sti>ltiea,  captured  enemy  weapon*  and 
materiel,  and  the  intelligence  gleaned  from  canturcu  document*  and 
prisoners  proved  the  action  to  be  a major  US  victory.  Within  the 
parmneters  0f  your  study,  this  action  could  have  been  clasaiiied  as  less 
than  successful. 
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3.  (C)  I reeJi-c-  (hat  the  darn  base  for  a statistical  analysis  of 
this  sort  is  rather  limited,  but  a ccr.|>arisoti  of  y’iuc'  1965  data  with  that  of 
subsequent  years  is  questionable.  No  US'Amy  unit  had  completed  six 
months  in  RVN  prior  to  the  last  two  mouths  of  1965,  and  only  three 
battalions  had  been  In  combat  six  months  or  more  those  last  two  months. 

This  means  that  all  the  other  Army  battalions  in  combat  during  1965  not 
only  had  commanders  who  had  been  in  combat  less  than  six  months,  but  the 
entire  command,  fres  the  low  st  private  to  the  battalion  commanders 1 
superiors,  was  equally  void  of  combat  experience  in  RVN.  No  valid 
comparison  can  be  drawn  between  a battalion  commander  operating  in  those 
circumstances  and  one  who  has  had  a command  in  combat  over  six  months 

or  one  who  assumes  command  in  a unit  which  has  six  months  of  combat  , 
experience  under  its  belt. 

4.  (C)  How  long  should  a battalion  or  company  commander  command 

* ' hla  unit  in  combat?  We  know  from  experience  that  a commander  begins  to 

"burn  out"  after  a period  in  this  hazardous  and  exacting  environment. 

He  becomes  reluctant  to  take  calculated  risks,  and  nay  subconsciously 
.>  become  overly  conservative  in  the  employment  of  his  unit.  This  tendency  ' 
.could  result  in  fewer  friendly  casualties  simply  because  the  commander 
is  not  fighting  his  unit  as  hard  as  he  did  during  the  first  few  months  of 
command  when  he  was  full  of  snap,  rest  and  aggressiveness  and  eager  to 
destroy  the  enemy.  The  extreme  demands  placed  on  a commander,  due  to  the  „ 
complex,  fluid  and  vigorous  nature,  of  thecembat  in  Vietnam  reduce  the 
length  of  time  that  he  can  function  with  maximum  effectiveness. 

5.  (C)  The  average  of  six  and  four  months  in  commend  for  battalion 
and  company  commander*  respectively  was  not  determined  arbitrarily.  ... 

Rather,  it  represents  the  experience  of  our  senior  commanders  in  Vietnam 

v who,  based  on  over  two  years'  experience  with  US  units  in  that  environment, 
have  determined  a command  tour  of  that  approximate  length  to  be  the  most 
■ desirable  and  effective,  considering  all  the  factors.  While  a statistical 
. analysis  points  out  trends  which  should  be  considered,  it  also  reveals 
’ the  extreme  difficulty  one  encounters  in  attempting- to  quantify  the  - 
many  facets  of  combat.  1 ar.  convinced  that  our  commanders  in  the  field  - 
can  best  judge  the  length  of 'time  an  of-ficcr  .-should  remain  in  command  . * \ * 

•of  a unit  in  combat. 

. *.  • . - * • • . * . 

' OASD/SA  C^n-ents: 

CDCSOPS  raises  three  beslc  points: . (l)  ether  factors  should  be  ftenevred 
"define  the  success  that  is  achieved;"'  (5)  data  should  not  be  inejtue-i 

• because  entire  wits  were  "void  of  ccobat  experience  da  KVll;n  and  ( cog* 

menders  "burn  out"  after  loafer  tours.  V*  '• 
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First,  QDcfCT"  streascc  other  factors  such  as  the  mlsnion,  the  nature 
of  combat,  an'l  tl.o  enemy's  cnsusltiee,  not  Just  friendly  casualties  rrust  to 
considered  in  such  evaluation.  7>ut,  3uch  data  are  net  now  available.  V.’e 
can  only  hope  that  tnis  and  similar  articles  will  lead  to  imprcvcfl  reporting 
of  this  tinic  data  both  to  ar.rist  the  field  commander  sod  to  permit  further 
analysis  of  this  question. 

Ewn  so,  tl.„  fact  regains  that  in  sizeable  skirmishes  the  experienced 
battalion  cc-.rr.ar/ier  loses  a significantly  scalier  number  ‘of  his  r.«n.‘  Because 
thi3  analyris  is  based  upon  data  which  covers  sa  extended  tiu.3  period  *ar.i 
the  widest  possible  diversity  of  Army  units  an-i  areas  of  eambat,  we  assure 
that  the  other  factors  cited  (differing  missions,  combat  intensity,  etc.) 
should  even  out  In  the  .final  results.  All  of  the  sensitivity  tests  ve 
ran  to  check  for  bicses  and  reliability  of  data  supported  our  conclusions. 

Second,  the  exclusion  of  1565  data  would  not  materially  affect  the 
conclusions.  As  Is  shown  on  the  table  below,  using  only  1966  data,  the 
same  conclusions  emerge. 

TABLE  1 


m/5N  CDS  KCHTH  (l9c6  Only)  ‘ ; 


Battalion  Commander 
Experience  In  Coen, and 


less  than.  6 00 nth 3 
6 or  more  months 


Total 


In  Sizeable  Skirmishes 


Other 


Third,  we  can  locate  no  data  to  indicate  that  long  term  comnanders  - 
"burn  out"  or  are  less  effective.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  phenomenon 
of  burn  out  does  not  exist,  nor  that  the  senior,  commander  can  ignore  it, 
if  he  feels  it  does  exist.  However » we  cannot  prove  its  existence  and  we 
suspect  that  the  present  rotation  policy  may  be  based  acre  on  considerations 
of  providing  a wide  base  of  combat  experience  than  on  the  "turn  out"  factor. 
This  study  shows  clearly  that  retention  of  the  beat  battalion  commanders  has 
a real  payoff.  Since  lives  are  at  stake,  further  review  of  this  question 
is  clearly  warranted.  v 
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ECFSHIETCl  rr  EATTL?  T'E/TF'!: Wf.V  REBUTTAL 


Ve  received  the  following  letter  frc«  KACV  which  rebuca  our  January 
article  on  cosarasc  tinure  and  related  battle  dcatha.  Oar  article  con- 
cluded: 


"The  rates  of  battle  deaths  in  groups  of  ’j  cr  more  on  a single 
day  chov  aome  advantage  in  company  covaanicr  experience,  but  not  to 


the  degree  6een  in  battcli-un  covaanders.  Moreover,  the  results  nay 
jserely  reflect  the  tendency  of  new  battalion  commanders  to  change 
their  company  coonandcrs,  so  that  the  higher  losses  in  early  months 
of  company  command  result  frea  the  battalion  commander* a Inexper- 
ience, not  the  company  coaeender'a."  ' 


MACV  comments  are  set  forth  below: 


1.  In  your  January  1968  SJA  Analysis  Report,  an  curly  sis  is' 7sr.de 
of  the  relationship  between  cavnrnd  tine  of  ticncuvor  battalion  comocnders 
and  the  battle  losses  suffered  by  their  coraands. 


2.  This  article  has  been  reviewed  and  several  questions  havo  cone 
to  rrlnd  uhich  nay  provo  of  interest  to  you. 


3.  It  is  a trivial  that  experience  in  battle  vill  lead  to  feuer 
friendly  losses  fron  the  point  of  via*  of  the  ‘learning  curve,  a Hoiravsr, 
ouch  a generality  uust,  of  necessity,  be  tempered  with  consideration 
of  the  eery  other  variables  which  effect  the  outcome- of  battles.  The 
"learning  curve"  concept  has  validity  because,  among  othsr  tilings: 


a.  the  cnacy’s  attack  tactics  fall  ihto  patterns  vis-a-vis 
time  and  method.  These  car.  be  learn od  by  ecperienco,  particularly  where 
the  ensny  force  is  always  the  scssn ' group  of  units. 


. " ' b.  ; Certain  concepts  of  air  assaults  - ie,'  duration  of  prepara- 
tory fires,  type  of  fires,  ground  configuration,  and  others  - prove  them- 
selves over  tino. 


+ * . ..  • ^ * 

'x-.-'./v:  .. 


. ..  e.  Ths  oahfidcr.c3  lovol-  end  rorale  of  the  troops  , builds  as  the. 
v ^oW  oah"  - . . . * *'  • . • „ 


v • 
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■:vr. 


• * - ■J-~ -r  i.  The  fold  •aaar  cord.’ correctly  tissssud  his  force  capabilities 

• over  tine,  and  can  therefore  uake  rors'  juiicicua  us*  of  his  strengths.  . 

; - ■ •:  • 1 ..  - • . - •;  , ' V ..  » l '■  . 

i..  *■"  ••  ••'  'I  ' ' ~ 

■ k-  Uhofchsr  tho  benefits  of  tba  learning  curve:  equate  in  magnitude 
to  the  findings  of  your  cnrlysis  is  subject  to  creostion.  The  cosiante 
. which  follow  cro  offered  in  thu  interest  of  pursuing  yovr  analysis. 

• '•  —■  ■ >■:  • - • > * 

' -•  »'  ' ' ‘ * • ■ ■ ■ • *5  • ‘ 

5*  Table  1 of  your  study  can  be  translated  into  percentages.  '«•;  • 
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Ecporlonco 

i !p- 

S of 

?o.tik_ 

J!°_ 

JJof 

JCPtal 

gasd 
• &&K 

-4  tvs 

434 

£9.67 

1068 

92.95 

2.46 

+6  SOS 

50 

.xq.^3.  ■ 

~.cj> 

-.1*05 

1.62 

• 

■ 

100.00 

2149 

100.00 

This  shows  that  the  'lacs  than  six  zorths"  cotaaBdars  eqpoidonead  a 
slightly  greater  percentage  of  battle  losses  then  vhcLr  percentage  of  the 
tot  el  cocmnd  tiro,  but  the  tu^yiitude  of  th  * difference  does  not  present 
as  dramatic  a picture  as  does  the  0A3D  index. 

- . * _ • * .f  + 

6.  Our  concern  over  this  analysis  is  siaascxised  as  follows. 

a.  You  have  assumed  illicitly  that  the  intensity  end  other 
variables  of  tho  battles  in  each  instance  in  tho  sample  have  boon  tho 
sano. 

b.  You  have  also  r.suunad  irplicitly-ihat  the  nunber  of  battles 

is  distributed  in  accordance  vdth  the  distribution  of  ccemand  tine. 

. * ’ r * - * - ■ * . * 

c.  There  is  an  inconsistency  in  the  series  of  tables  used  to 
substantiate  the  findings,  such  that  tho  nathenatics  cannot  be  reconstructed. 

?.  Table  H of  the  study  suerailzcs  the  distribution  of  battalion 
oaonandars  in  the  scnplo.  - . ■ 

* ••  ' r *' ■ . • V*  V , .»  ■ 

a.  By  assigning  the  aiodlo  value  of  each  class  interval  in  the 
"less  than  six  nont^  grouping,'  s total  of  294-5  battalion  coriander  norths 
is  obtain od. 


'*  Estpericnco 
in  I&nths 

0:5 

2- 5 

3- 5 

•4:5  - 

5.3  - 


HUrber  of 
. ‘ Co?.Tiandcrs 

■ • 2 . " 

-7—  r-5  - 

- 6 ■ 

9 • 

■:  '19  . 

28 


Battalion 

jipjihs- 

r V-‘ *-  .1.0  • 

- 7»5  ’ ■ 

• ‘-v',.  V 15.0  • 

■ •••;'  3i-5  ■ 

T--  85*5 

■ . .v  -;j.  ^ • jj&o  ■ 

;.rv294*5  . 


O 
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"■  This  total  is ' substantially  less'  than  the  434  eccaand  norths-  cited  in 
Tab]  a I*.  If  the  cxdrsia  value  of  each  class  interval  were  assigned,  the 
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number  of  cosntnd  noxitha  would  tot.'l  329,  still  loss  than  the' 434 
identified  in  Tabic  I.  Further,  if  the  49  battalion  coarxndcra  in  the 
•greater  than  six  tontha1-  category  arc  each  credited  *ALh  exactly  aix 
months  comrncl  tiro,  tha  total  comx*.d  months  figure  uould  be  294*5  + 
294  ™ 58C.5  substantially  greater  than  the  4S4  cited  in  Table  I. 

b*  Continuing  tide  cnalyrds  of  corranders  tdth  greater  than 
six  ronths  in  ccox-uid,  as  shc\s\  in  the  O.'dD  Table  II,  a total  of  375*5 
months  of  coswantl  experience  has  been  accuKulated  by  those  comanders. 


Experience 

AlLLOv.thl„ 


Number  of 


Battalion 

£}2UMth? 

136.5 
105*0 
34*0 
57*0 
* 31*5 

JX£ 

375*5 


By  subtracting  their  first  six  ronths  of  cosncnd  (6  x 49  “ 294)  a 
residual  of  81.5  corrumd  tenths  should  have  been  accumulated  by  then 
after  the  six  month  aid-point.  Ho'./cvcr,  the  01SD/SA  Table  I shows 
•only  50.  Further,  by  the  logic  of  assigning  these  ccenrnders  the  botton 
value-  of  each  class  interval,  the  sdninun  possible  comaond.  time  of  these 
eocnanders  would  have  to  bo  57  command  months,  as  compared  to  the  50 
cited.  .... 


Humber  of 
Months  in 


Hurler  of 
fiwsaanders 


Battalion 

feU^^hs 


e.  tilth  respect  to  0*50  Table  IH,  the  154  oocnand  months  docs 
not  agree  with  the  294  previously  developed,  (49  x 6 ■ 294)*.  Thus,  -the 
sample  la  Table  III  can  not  intlcdo  the  total  of  49  cceaanders,  but 
apparently  selects  only  26.  If  this  is  tho  cass,  then  the  ovsrage  , _ 
eoaoand  tine  in  excess  of  six.  ronths  for  these  ccoasndevs  is  only  ** 
1.65  smiths. 
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0.  This  cjidysis  leads  to  the  follo;dnc  questions. 


*.  What  paracctors  ucro  used  to  substantiate  the  -assu'uption 
that  ccrbat  intensity  and  frequency  vere  balanced  in  the  scrcplo?  Con 
a distribution  of  nur.ber  of  cldvrdchrs  aid  looses  in  these  skimishes 
be  provided  for  each  of  the  tw  groups? 


b.  On  vhr.t  basis  was  the  data  scmle  changed  in  progressing 
from  Tablo  I through  Table  II  into  Table  III? 


e.  Uas  there  enough  data  available  in  the  apparently  sraller 
sample  of  Tablo  HI  to  draw  valid  conclusions? 


9*  We  would  be  interested  in  hearing  froa  you  concerning  these 
points. 


S EA  BO  Coment: 


MUCV’t  questions,  as  summarized  in  paragraph  8 of  this  letter,  pertain 
to  combat  Intensity  and  distribution  as  veil  as  to  appdrent  inconsistencies 
in  the  date  between  tobies . . 

•w* 


Combat  intensity,  and  other  factors  too,  would' be  helpful  additions 
to  this  study.  Regrettably,  data  are  not  available.  - But  these  other 
considerations  should  wash  out  in  the  final  results  because  the  data 
cover  a vide  range  of  Artsy  units  and  areas  of  combat  in  the  time  period 
for  which  there  is  information.  Tests  for  reliability  and  bias  tend  to 
bear  this  out. 


The  data  used  In  Tables  I and  II  were  not  identical.  The  article 
pointed  out  that  the  battle  deaths  shown  in  Table  I only  covered  1965 
and  1966.  However,  Table  n used  some  additional  data  covering  a 
portion  of  1967>  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  article.  Table  III,  of 
course,  used  the  same  data  as  Table  I aa  it  dealt  with  combat  death*. 


We  agree  that  more  data  would  be  helpful.  But  Table  HI  included 
all  of  the  "long  Term"  battalion  commanders  for  which  we  had  data. 

Mare  data  might  have  shown  a different  picture.  But  we  doubt  it.  . it 
was  our  view  (and  MACV  confirms  this)  that  more  experienced  battalion 
commanders  are  more  effective:  on  the  average  fewer  of  their  men  get 
killed  in  combat. 
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RP  CADPB  ATTRITION 

Revolutionary  Development  cadre  are  deserting  at  a rata 
of  ill  per  year,  higher  than  for  any  $;\V  military  ferae,  per- 
haps because  they  have  a 301  better  china* i of  being  killed 
than  the  military  forces.  Adding  other  losses  raises  the 
total  RD  oadre  attrition  rate  to  32X  per  year.  Project  Takeoff 
is  attempting  to  reduce  the  attrition  rate  by  improving  RD 
oadre  discipline , morale,  and  benefits . Pf  are  being  trained 
to  play  a larger  role  in  RD  as  territorial  security  receives 
more  emphasis . 

' i . • • 

Desertions’ 

* -Bin  r- . p * 4 • -t 

Table  1 shows  tiiat  BD  cadre  (including  Truong  Son, 
montagnard,  cadre  teams)  deserted  at  a rate  of  18  per 
1000  per  month,  or  21%  per  year,  in  the  second  quarter  of 
1968.  Other  losses  (F.1A,  captured/missing,  resignations  and 
retirements)-  attrite  another  lit  a year.  Thus  the  RD  program 
fill  probably  lose  32%  of  its  current  strength  in  1968  or 
over  13,000  men. 

Table  2 shows  that  the  RD  cadre  gross*'  desertion  rate 
is  higher  than  the  gross  desertion  rate  for  the  RVNAF  forces 
’ in  1967  and  1968.  It  ranges  from  12«  to-  26%  higher  for  the  . 
three  half  year  periods  shown,  with  the  gap  narrowing  in 

• 1968*  ■ ■ . V 

\-  . , KIA  Rates . 

• • 

The  high  RD  desertion  rate  may  be  due,  in  part,  to  a 
KIA  rate  which  was  35%  higher  for  RD  cadre  than  for  other 
. RVNAf*  in  1968  (and  65%  higher  in  the  second  half,  of  1967).: 
Table  2 shows  that  RD  cadre  have,  been  Killed  at  the  rate  of  ... 
3.1  per  100Q  each  month  in  1968,-. versus  a rate  of  2.3  for 
the  RVNAF  forces.  An  RD  cadre  in.  1968  had  twice  the  chance 
. of  getting -killed  as  an  RF  or  . PF  trooper. 

! - - project  Takeoff  Program . *.  .?**•-*  •’  •/.  ’ ■ -• 


■ • ‘'.The  high  rate ' of  RD  cadre  desertions  is'  receiving  attention 
■ in- pacification  planning.  According  to.  CORDS  field' reports _ 
"vio.  July*  1968v;  US'  adviiors  are  trying  to  get  'the  GVN  tO  reduca  - - 
RD  cadre  attrition  as  a part,  of  Project  Takeoff.  ^Among  the 
RD- program  improvements  which  au?e  being  pushed  are  the  follow- 
; . -lags..  •’  . . :“V-.-  ' ■/  ’•  ’ - 


■ * we  have  no  data  on  .RD  cadre  net  desertions.  ’ 
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1.  Improving  discipline  by  increasing  punitive  measures 
for  deserting  the  program,  including  enforcing  current  GVN 
directives,  removing  AWOLs  from  the  payroll,  and  drafting 
* AWf^li  personnel  into  AKVN.  . t ' 

*-2.  Increasing  benefits  as  incentive  for  longer  service, 
including  giving  a bonus  for  reen L i s tinea t. 

3.  Improving  morale  and  prestige  as  a means  of  gaining 
stronger  commitment  to  the  RD  program.  For  instance,  the 
GVN  Vietnam  Information  Service  (VIS)  is  advertising  the 
RD  program  on  its  radio/TV  broadcasts.  Also  one  corps  headquarters 
reports  that  it  has  worked  out  plana  to  provide  artillery 
support  for  RD  teams  within  range  of  friendly  supporting 
artillery.  (We  have  no  data  concerning  the  cithers.) 

!•  4.  Selecting,  better  candidates  for  leadership  training 

[■•  * classes..  •.  » 

5 . Using  mobile  RO  and  RF/PF  training  teams  to  re-motivate 
and  refresh  the  training  of  RD  groups  regularly. 

6.  Regularly  providing  in-province  training  for  recruits 

j : - before  -they  go  to  Vung  Tau  far  RD  “basic"  training. 

U-^  ■ 7 • Stimulating  interest  and  knowledge  in  the  RD  program 
.....  among  GVN  officials. 

8.  Developing  effective  means,  of  supervising  “stay- 
behind“  cadre  after  the  full  59-man  team  leaves  a Completed 
hamlet.  For  instance,  the  59-man  teams  viy  remain  in  the 
same  village,  a short  distance  away  from  the  completed  hamlet. 

\ > , V , ’ We- do  not  know,  how  well  the  programs  are  succeeding,.' 

but  the  statistics  ^seem  to  indicate  that  more  protection  •-••• 

• . . for-  the  RD  cadre  might  raise"  morale  and  lower  attrition  ' 

■ better  than  any  other  measure.  ' ' 

V Reevaluatiort  of  RD  Priorities  4 t ; ' 

.*  ~>ne  GVN  Ministry  of  Revolutionary  Development  has  directed 

v.  y > ' the  714  j©  teams' to  concentrate  on  building. hamlet,  security*  ,*■ 

T-'-i  and  to* defer,  at  least  teinpcirariiy , thd  hamlet  development 

; v ‘projects  which  formerly  constituted  6 of  the  teams'  11  RD  ' ' 

tasks.  In. addition,  US  advisors  are  emphasizing  integrated 
: territorial  security  planning  at  all  levels;  For  instance, 

..1047  of  the  4487  PP  platoons  have  been  programmed  for  training 
. v in  RD  tasks;  of  these,  at  least  561  had  completed  basic, 

refresher,  or  in-place  &>  training  by  July  31,  , Presumably 
the  1047  platoons  will  be  able  to  assist  the  5-oan  stay-behind 
J—  V RQ  teams  in  protecting  hamlets  already  "pacified."  > . ■ 
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Monthly  Desections 
Per  Thousand  Irv^ 
Province  Strength 

SD  Cadre 
.TS  Cadre 
Both 

; * 

Monthly  Attrition 
Per  Thousand  In- 
Province  Strength 

, RD  Cadre 
TS.  Cadre 
Both 


a/  Source:  CORDS, 
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1967 

1968 

1967* 

' 

m-+  . * ^ 
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196* 

•4  ’ 

1st 

- 2nd 

1st 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4 th 

i»t 

Half 

Half 

Half 

Qtr 

_ Qtr, 

Otr 

Qtr 

i Average  Strength 
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" tir»  ProvinceT 
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RD  Cadre 

22C88 

26169 

32336 

2285S 

22520 

24S59 

27369 

30273 

Truong  Son 

Cadre 

6037 

6302 

6644 

5699 

6475 

5479 

61^5 

SR47 

Total 

28775 

32471 

38930 

28554 

18995 

$1448 

33494  . 
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RD  Cadre : 

• # * 

* . ‘ ’ * * 
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Kl.t 

260 

441 

617 

119 

141 

.174 

567 

341 

" Deserted 

1865 

2224 

3030 

732 

. 1133- 

1017 

1207 

1365 

Other 

1779 

1574 

1343 

804 

97f. 

: 852 

722 

67* 

Total 

3964 

~ 4239 

4990 

1655 
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TS  Cadre: 

i 

. KXA 

93 

98- 

104 

23 

70 

59 

>9 

5* 

’ Deserted 

491 

427 

864 

86 

405 

217 

. 210 

321 

Other 

119 

249 

234 

79 

60 

120  • 

129 

138 

Total 

“753 “ 
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2356. 

2651 

3894 

818 

1538 
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1417 

1693 

' Other 

1918 
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851 

813 
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1967 

. 1st"  - . 2nd  3rd 

Qtr  Ctr Cf:r 


? 1968_ 

4 til  “TTt  2nd 
Qtr  Qtf  Otr 


22355  ‘ 22520  24969  27369  20 272  34400 

5699  6475  6479  6125  5847  6441 
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cpmp^i so::  of  ro  Aim  hv?;a ? attpitio::  rites  %/ 


% 


1967 

1st 

Half 

2nd 

Half 

10o« 

1st 

Half 

1967 

1st 

Utr 

2nd 
’ * r 

3rd 

n.r 

4th 

<Jtr 

iy68 

let 

Ctr 

*n  i 
-.tr 

Desertions  Per  1000  Pr'r  Month 

TD/TSRD  Cadre 

13.6 

13-6 

16. S 

9.5 

17.7 

13.1 

14.1 

15.2 

16.0 

RVNAPt 

- 

1 

, - 

- • ■ 

Regular  Forces 

10.7 

10.1* 

15.9  1 

11.7 

9.7 

* 9.7 

ii.o 

l£.l 

15.8 

Regional  Forces 

10.5 

9.7 

12.0 

10.2 

10.7 

10.0 

9-4 

10.3 

13.4 

Popular  Forces 

13.6 

13.1 

15.0 

14.2 

13.0 

13.5 

12.7- 

13.3 

16  .u 

Total  RVNAF 

11.3 

10.8 

14.8 

12.0 

10.7 

10.6 

11.0 

14.1 

T ^ » 

m 1 

KIA  Fer  1000  Per  Month 

• • 

RD/TSSD  Cadre  : 

e.o 

2.8 

3.1 

1.7 

2.4 

2.5 

3.0 

3.6 

2.6 

RVKAF: 

Regular  Forces 

1.6 

1.5 

2.9 

1.6 

1.6 

1-3 

1.6 

3.7 

2.2. 

Regional  Forces 

1.8 

1.5 

1.4 

1.8 

1.8 

1.5 

1.5 

1.1 

1.7 

IHjpulsr  Forces 

2..0 

2.4 

1.6 

2.0- 

2.0 

2.1 

2.7 

1.6 

1.6 

Total  RVNAF 

1.7 

1.7 

2.3 

1*7 

1.8 

.1.5 

1.8 

2.6- 

2.0. 

n ; ■ 'f 


vJi 


rd  ov. -'.rg.Hicr.;  oncj 

Last  month  vo  ini;  'r.i-.d  tset  RD  cadre  jis  iicvr ting  at  a higher  rat-* 
than  for  -u:y  OVTi  Ejlitr.ry  :'orct>.  Thic  was  wrong.  The  rates  cited  were  for 

HD  cadre  in  provinces  aud  r uouid  not  have  been  epplied  to  total  PD  strength 

nor  compared  to  rotej  for  total  RYUAF  strength.  Applying  two  corrected 
apprcacnes,  ve  find  that: 

1.  In  terms  of  total  strength-., 

(a)  RD  cadre  are  deserting  at  a rate  o^  165  per  year,  below  FF 
and  Scalar  forcer,  but  above  the  RF  and  well  within  the  noise  level  of  there 
statistics. 

• (b)  Total  PJ  attrition  rate  in  19fct!  is  at  an  annual  rat#  of  2&f>. 

: • (c)  T*»  1963  RD  cadre  monthly  KIA  rate  (through  June)  of  2.5  per 

1000  i*  795  above  tbs  PF  rate,  56>  above  the  RF  rate,  but  1 6$  below  tee 
regular  forces  rate. 

2.  -In  derma  of  combat/in-province  strength,  ED  cadre  are  deserting  at' 
about  half  the  rate  of  gross  desertions  from  Vietnamese  Army  and  Marine  com- 
bat units. 

Attrition  Hates  Based  on  Total  Strength  ■ . 


* Table  1 shows  RD  cadre  desertion  and  KIA  rates  based  on  total  strengths. 

In  1968,  RD  cadre  are  deserting  at  a rate  of  16£  per  year  (13.6  per  1000  per 
month);  edding  other  losses  raises  the  rate  to  26 jj  per  year  (21.6  per  1000 
per  month).  The  RD  cadre  monthly  desertion  rate  of  13. 6 per  1000  strength 
was  less  than  P.VNAF  Regular  forces  and  FF  rates  (15.9  per  1000  per  month  and 
15.0  per  1000  per  month  respectively),  but  higher  than  the  RF  rate  of  12.0 
per  1000  per  month. 

RD  cadre  this  year  have  been  almost  twice  as  likely  (1795)  to  be  killed 
in  action  as  RF  and  1565  as  likely  as  the  RF,  bat  only  365  a*  likely  as  Re  gu- 
slar Force  personnel.  (.•- 

Attrltloo  Rates  Based  on  In-Prcvicce/Ccr.bat  Personnel  '•  '*.■ ' . 

"/•.  ,-.We  do  nqt  have,  official  data,  on  Regular  Force,  RF,  or  RF  KIA  per  1000 
combat  (tactical  ”uit)  strength,  .tve  do  have  partial  data  cn  Regular  Force  . . 
gross  desertions  per  IOOO  combat • Strength.^/  During  Jahyary  through  August  . ■r 
1968  (March  data  hot  available),  ghost  desertions  of  ARVU  and  7NKC  regular  -, 

' force-  combat  personnel-  averaged  31,5  peir  1000  per  months  compared;  With  16.6~*~ 
per  lOOQ  in-province  RD  cadre  per  month..-  •„  , 


1/  See  HVTiAF  desertions  article  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
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TABTJ5  1 


RD  CADRS  AND  RVR&F  ATTHTTICW  RAT'S 


isicuissn:? 


1967 1968 


1st 

?*id 

1st 

* 

Half 

Half 

Half 

RD  CADR2  TOTAL  STftSIi  VTK 

34,241 

40,4lS 

4?,7C2 

MONTHLY  3D  CAD  ft  L'  ATTEITIOiV. 

m 

59 

90 

120 

'Desertions 

393 

..  44a 

649 

Other 

320 

- ' YV 

- 263 

•Total 

' 772-: 

S| 5T 

Ii032 

homtcly  m/1000 

. 

RD  Cadre 

■1.7 

2.2 

2.5 

' ;•  ' RVHAF: 

■ . • . . • . - 

Regular  Forces 

1.6 . ' 

'*  i.5  • 

2,9 

RF 

. 1.8 

1.5 

1.4 

FF 

2.0 

2.4 

_ 1.6 

Total  RVNAF  ■ 

1.7 

1.7 

2-3 

MOIOTLY  DESERTIONS/ 1000 

_ 

. HD  Cadre  . 

hvjof:  SI 

- 11.5 

10.9 

13.6 

■ . * * ‘ 

Regular  Forces 

10.7; 

. 10.4 

15.5 

. RF 

' 10.5- 

/ 9.7 

12.0 

FF 

13.6 

13.1 

15.0 

Total  RVKAF 

-11.3 

10.8 

14.8 

Includes  RD  and  Truong  Son  personnel  in  province  plus  those  in  training. 
Gross  desertions.. 
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